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LOUIS  ANTOINE  HENRY  BOURBON, 
DUKE  OF  ENGHIEN. 

"  Long  has  the  tyrant  wav'd  his  iron  rod, 
Long  on  the  bending  neck  of  Europe  trod, 

-Insulting  Nature,  and  blaspheming  God  ; 
But  ne'er  have  yet  his  rank  offences  given 
More  wanton  imjury  to  earth  and  heaven, 
Than  when  he  strctch'd  his  ruffian  arm  to  tear 
From  neutral  Baden  Conde's  princely  heir; 
Proud  to  insult  a  state  his  sword  oppress'd, 
And  fix  another  wound  on  Bourbons  breast. ' ' 

PYE. 
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OLTATRE  justly  remarks,  that  no  family 
either  of  sovereigns  or  subjects,  have  been  more 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  to 
that  misery  which  attends  human  life  in  all  con- 
ditions, than  the  Royal  Family  of  the  house  of 
Stuart;  of  whom,  during  twelve  generations, 
three  only  died  natural  deaths  :  all  the  others 
were  killed  cither  in  the  field,  during  civil  or  fo- 
reign wars ;  in  prisons,  by  poison  administered  by 
VQL.  in,  B  treache- 
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treacherous  foes,  or  on  the  scaffolds  erected  by 
rivals,  rebels,  or  regicides.  Had  this  French  au- 
thor lived  to  see  our  wretched  days,  and  witness- 
ed the  shocking  consequences  of  a  political,  mo- 
ral and  religious  revolution,  to  which  his  writings 
in  some  degree  contributed,  he  would  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  another  Royal  Fa- 
mily, considering  the  long  period  of  its  prospe- 
rity, and  the  accumulated  sufferings  of  some  few 
years,  might  claim  a  melancholy  priority.  For 
fourteen  centuries,  the  Bourbons  have,  almost 
•without-  interruption,  possessed  the  sovereignty 
of  France.  Factions  and  revolts,  invasions  and 
insurrections,  have  sometimes  disturbed  their 
reiffns  :  but  most  of  them  died  in  their  beds,  and 

c       *  ' 

all  in  ruling  on  their  hereditary  throne,  which, 
when  occupied  by  the  most  patriotic  monarch  of 
the  'whole  race,  was  overturned  ;  a  revolutionary 
tyranny  was  created  on  its  ruins,  and  during 
eleven  years,  five  Bourbons  have  perished  by 
violent  deaths,  victims  to  the  barbarity  of  French 
republicans.  Neither  the  virtues  of  the  good 
Louis  XVI. ;  nor  the  elegance,  the  beauty,  the 
sex,  the  heroic  constancy  in  misfortunes,  of  Ma- 
ria Antoinette  ;  neither  the  pure,  the  immaculate 
life  of  the  religiously  tender  Princess  Elizabeth  ; 
the  innocence  and  youth  of  Louis  XVII.  nor  the 

valour, 
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valour,   honour,    and  loyalty   of   the  Duke  of 
Enghien,  were  sufficient  protections  (though  de- 
fended besides  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations) 
to  prevent  crimes,  at  the  bare  mention  of  which  all 
Europe  would  have  shuddered  twenty  years  ago. 
The  Conde  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  de- 
scends from  Louis,  brother  to  Antoine,  king  of 
Navarre,    and  father  to  Henry   IV.    the  great 
king  of  France  and  Navarre.     During  two  cen- 
turies every  Conde  has  been  illustrious  as  war- 
riors, eminent  as  statesmen,  and  conspicuous  as 
patriots.     If  ever  such  noble  qualities  were  here- 
ditary, it  was  in  this  family.     Before  loyalty  was 
proscribed  in  France,  the  name  of  a  Conde  was 
there  always  regarded  as  synonymous  with  that 
of  an  hero,  who  combated  with  equal  valour, 
zeal,  and  generosity,  the  external  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  the  internal  despotisms  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  his  royal  relatives  ;  for,  into  the  coun- 
cils of  several  Boirrbons,  despotical  ministers  had 
insinuated  themselves ;  but  no  Bourbon  was  ever 
a  tyrant.     If,,  therefore,  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Conde  were  not  always  favourites  at  court, 
they  were  at  all  times  adored  by  the  people,  and 
esteemed  by  their  sovereigns ;  being  too  liberal, 
and  too  just,  not  to  regard  as  the  first  duty  in 
those,  who  from  their  birth  had  the  privilege  of 
B  2  frequent 
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frequent  approaches  to  the  throne,  to  remon- 
strate against  acts,  supposed  unconstitutional,  or 
complained  of  as  oppressive. 

Among  the  many  generals  who  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
Grand  Conde,  whose  victories  extended  the  nor- 
thern and  western  frontiers  of  France,  by  con- 
quering part  of  Flanders,  the  whole  of  Alsace, 
and  Franche  Comte,  stands  the  foremost.  Tu- 
renne,  Luxembourg,  Vcndome,  Vauban,  Cati- 
nat,  and  other  great  commanders  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  were  all  his  pupils,  instructed, 
in  combating  by  his  side,  how  to  defeat  opposing 
armies,  yet  be  sparing  of  the  lives  of  their  own 
soldiers  ;  how  to  be  terrible  in  battle,  and  gene- 
rous to  the  vanquished  j  how  always  to  blend  hu- 
manity with  valour.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  French  republican  generals  are 
not  of  the  school  of  the  Grand  Conde,  or  of  that 
of  his  progeny. 

The  Duke  of  Enghien  was  the  only  son  of 
Louis  Henry  Joseph,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
grandson  of  Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon,  the  pre- 
sent Prince  of  Conde.  His  mother  was  the  Prin- 
cess Louisa  Maria  Theresa  Matilda,  sister  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Orleans;  and  he  was  born  at  Chan- 
tilly,  on  the  2 d  of  August,  1772,  Destined  one 

day 
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ilay  to  bear  the  name  of  Condc,  his  education  was 
such  a5  to  make  him  worthy  of  that  honour. 
His  governor,  the  Commodore  of  Malta,  de  Vi- 
rieux,  and  his  instructor,  Abbe  1'Abdan,  were 
two  gentlemen,  who,  to  the  polished  manners 
of  courtiers,  united  the  rare  merit  of  erudition 
and  probity,  of  virtue  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  of  religion  and  philosophy.  To  unfold 
the  naturally  noble  faculties  of  his  genius  and  of 

v  O 

his  heart,  they  made  him  study  only  the  history 
of  his  ancestors,  and  the  examples  given  him  by 
his  father  and  by  his  grandfather,  under  whose 
eyes,  at  Chantilly,  he  passed  almost  without  in- 
terruption the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 

The  character  of  the  man  may  often  be  pre- 
dicted from  the  sallies  of  the  youth.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1JS1,  when,  one  day,  the  Abbe  1'Abdan 
read  with  him  that  part  of  the  history  of  France, 
mentioning  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Jarnac, 
where  a  Prince  de  Conde  commanded  the  protes- 
tants ;  but,  after  being  defeated  by  superior 
forces,  was  made  a  prisoner;  and  after  having 
surrendered  himself,  was  cowardly  murdered  by 
Montousquieux,  a  fanatic  of  the  Catholic  army ; 
the  young  Duke  suddenly  started  from  his  seat, 
and  interrupted  his  instructor,  saying:  "Able, 
if  any  oneofthe  Montmtscjuieux  le  yet  alive,  g'weme 
B  3  hh 
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Ms  addrass,  and  I  will  immcdiatlij  send  him  a  chal- 
lenge to  fight  me."  The  Abbe  rather  reproved 
him  for  giving  way  to  revenge,  one  of  the  most 
ignoble  of  all  passions  ;  but  added  :  "  Suppose  the 
Monlousquieux  yet  remaining  were  the  father  of  a 
numerous  and  young  family,  tormented  by  poverty, 
and  deserted  by  friends  ',  would  your  Highness 
pierce  his  heart  for  the  crimes  of  his  forefathers 
two  centuries  ago  ?" — "  Not  I,  indeed,"  answered 
the  Duke;  "I  should  tell  him,  however,  that  I  did 
not  like  his  name ;  but  I  should  ask  my  grandfather 
to  make  him  rich,  and  to  provide  for  his  children" 
Virtuous  and  noble  youth  !  little  did  he  expect 
to  fall  himself  a  victim  to  a  more  wanton  and 
<Lstardly  barbarous  assassin,  than  even  he  who 
killed  his  ancestor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  the  Prince  de  Condc 
commanded  30,000  men,  assembled  for  manoeu- 
vres in  a  pleasure  camp  near  St.  Omcr.  Here  the 
Duke  of  Enghien  commenced  his  military  career, 
and  evinced  those  early  talents,  which  afterwards 
made  him  so  much  admired,  not  only  by  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  by  the  Prince  deCobourg,  by  Gene- 
rals Wurmser,  Clairfayt,  and  Kray,  but  by  the 
republican  GcneralsKellcrmann,  Pichegru,  Hochc 
and  Moreau.  He  here  acquitted  himself  of  his 
duty  in  a  manner  that  surpassed  the  most  san- 
guine 
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swine  wishes  and  expectations  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  who,  after  their  return  to  Ver- 
sailles, were  both  complimented  by  Louis  XVI. 
on  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  Duke,  attained  by 
their  lessons,  or  from  their  superintendancy,  as 
the  monarch  said,  alike  honourable  to  them  and  to 
their  pupil. 

Hitherto,  the  Duke  had  felt  little  else  of  life 
but  its  comforts.  Hitherto  happy  himself,  he.  had 
only  known  how  to  make  others  happy.  Hitherto 
he  had  seen  nothing  of  his  countrymen  but  what 
was  dutiful  ;  but,  in  1789,  he  beheld  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  erected,  and  saw  the  destruction  of 
Monarchy  threatened.  He  therefore  left  France 
with  his  loyal  parent  and  relatives,  A  coumiv 
where  a  King  was  insulted  and  imprisoned,  and 
where  every  person  who  did  not  act  as  a  rebel  was 
proscribed  or  butchered  as  a  traitor,  was  unworthy 
to  number  among  its  inhabitants,  aCond?  and  his 
descendants.  The  Prince  cle  Comic,  the  Dukes 
of  Bourbon  and  of  Eno-hicn,  emigrated  on  the 

w     •          •*  ^ 

l6th  of  July,    two  days  after  ignorance  or  cowar- 
dice had  given  up  the  Baslile. 

As  their   Serene  Highnesses  were  among  the 

first  French  emigrants  who  quitted  their  degraded 

country,  it   may  not  be  improper  here  to  remind 

some  Continental  Princes  of  their  conduct  towards 

B  4  them ; 
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'them ;  to  reprobate  those  who  indiscreetly  or 
wickedly  have  persecuted  them,  and  to  do  justice 
to  Great  Britain,  as  the  only  empire  where  hos- 
pitality has  not  been  refused  them  ;  where  their 
loyalty  has  been  revyarded,  and  their  distresses  re- 
lieved ;  where  age  has  been  supported  ;  the  female 
sex  protected,  and  the  youth  instructed  ;  and  where 
delicacy  and  generosity  have  gone  hand  in  hand  ; 
where  the  industrious  has  been  encouraged  ;  where 
the  brave  has  been  employed,  and  the  infirm  ha 
been  succoured. 

Most  emigrants  were  noblemen  or  gentlemen  j 
all  were  men  of  property,  and  proscribed.  The 
object  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  in  emigrating, 
was,  to  assemble  round  him  such  of  his  country- 
men as  were  faithful  to  their  God  and  to  their 
King,  and  with  their  assistance  to  preserve  both 
the  altar  and  the  throne.  His  Highness's  popu- 
larity in  France,  and  the  respectable  opinion  de- 
servedly entertained  of  his  character  abroad, 
would  have  made  this  plan  successful,  had  Sove- 
reigns known  their  clanger,  and  subjects  their 
duty.  Millions  of  Frenchmen  would  in  1789 
and  1790,  have  joined  his  Highness,  had  not  the 
German  Princes,  misled  by  their  philosophical 
or  illuminati  ministers,  recompensed  the  fidelity 
of  the  emigrants  by  insult,  chicanery,  vexation, 

and 
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and  contempt;  though,  by  doing  so,  they  in- 
directly assisted  the  French  rebels,  approved 
of  the  French  rebellion,  and  prevented  others 
from  sharing  the  dangers  of  their  friend  and  par- 
tisans. No  one,  who  has  not  travelled  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  cruel 
and  impolitic  manner  in  which  the  emigrants  have 
been  treated ;  with  what  patience  they  have  en- 
dured poverty,  with  what  courage  they  have 
fought,  and  with  what  resignation  they  have  en- 
countered imprisonment  and  death.  Even  lately, 
Hereditary  Princes,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of 
an  infamous  usurper,  or  from  an  ungenerous  idea 
that  the  unfortunate  is  always  in  the  wrong, 
have,  by  their  dccrees,banished  all  emigrants  from, 
their  states,  after  cruelly  and  cowardly  delivering 
over  others  to  the  Corsican  executioner.  What 
horrid  anti-social  deeds  have  these  persecuted  per- 
sons perpetrated  ! — To  the  eternal  shame  of  some 
Continental  Sovereigns,  loyalty  is  the  only 
crime  of  those  faithful  subjects,  more  elevated 
more  disinterested,  than  the  counsellors  of  indem- 
nified Kings  and  Electors;  neither  seduced  from 
their  faith  in  their  religion  by  the  Pope's  revo- 
lutionary concordat,  nor  from  their  duty  to  their 
King  by  offers  of  wealth  and  rank  from  the  re- 
volutionary tyrant  of  their  country. 

B  5  It 
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Tt  required  all  that  praiseworthy  constancy  of 
the  Prince  dc  Comic,  •  which  has  commanded  re- 
spect even  from  his  Higbness's  opposers,  to  be 
enabled  to  collect  around  him  those  few  corps  of 
loyal  emigrants  which  composed  his  army  in  1 792, 
at  and  near  Worms  and  Coblentz.  During-  the 
summer  of  1791,  however,  several  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  decisions  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  met  at  the  Castle  of  Pilnitz,  in  Up- 
per Saxony,  to  discuss  in  person  some  arrange- 
ments of  a  nature  too  delicate  for  the  common 
diplomatic  forms  of  negotiation.  At  this  place 
the  royal  brothers  of  Louis  XV7  L  obtained  per- 
mission to  attend  ;  and  the  Imperial  and  Prussian 
Sovereigns  took  into  consideration  their  represen- 
tations on  the  state  of  France,  and  its  probable 
effects)  on  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The 
Prussian  Ministers  had  previously  received  from 
M.  de  Bouille  a  plan  for  the  disposition  and  ope- 
rations of  foreign  armies  on  different  parts  of  the 
French  frontiers  :  it  was  approved  by  a  Council, 
at  which  the  Marshals  dc  Broglio  and  de  Castries 
assisted  j  and  Frederick -William  apeared  so  anxi- 
ous to  put  it  in  execution,  that  M.  de  Bouille,  not 
doubting  a  speedy  declaration  of  war,  wrote  his 

senti- 
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sentiments  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  whose 
service  he  was  then  engaged,  and  joined  the  other 
parties  at  Pilnitz. 

The  meeting  took  place  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
speedily  arranged  the  compact  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  interview  ;  but  they  differed  entirely  on 
the  measures  to  be  pursued  respecting  France. 
Frederick-William  was  ea^cr  for  hostilities :  but 

O  * 

Leopold,  considering  the  danger  of  his  sister, 
the  Queen  of  France,  and  her  children,  or 
influenced,  perhaps,  by  other  political  consi- 
derations, proposed,  first,  to  try  pacific  mea- 
sures. Both,  however,  concurred  in  viewing 
with  jealousy  the  preparations  of  the  King 
of  Sweden,  the  heroic  Gustavus  III.  the  Royal 
Chevalier  of  Monarchs  and  Monarchy,  who 
was  employed  in  raising  a  force  to  succour 
the  French  King.  "With  such  diversities  of 
views,  no  extensive  operation  could  be  aereed 
upon;  but  Baron  de  Spielmann,  the  Empeiors 
Minister,  M.  de  Bischofswerder  for  the  Kinsr  cf 

O 

Prussia,  and  M.  de  Calonne  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Princes,  drew  up  a  declaration,  which 
was  settled  after  a  IOIKT  debate,  in  which  it  was 

O  * 

declared  :    "  That    the  situation  of  the    King  of 

France  was  an  object  of  common  interest  to  all 

B  G  the 
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the  Sovereigns  of  Europe.  They  hoped  that  that 
interest  would  be  recognized  by  other  Powers,  who 
would  not  refuse  to  employ,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  the  most  efficacious  means,  according  to 
their  abilities,  of  enabling  Louis  XVI.  to  establish 
at  perfect  liberty  the  foundations  of  a  Monarchi- 
cal Government,  equally  agreeable  to  the  rights 
of  Sovereigns,  and  the  welfare  of  the  French 
people  ;  tfieji,  and  in  that  case,  their  Majesties  were 
determined  to  act  promptly  with  the  forces  ne- 
cessary to  the  end  proposed,  and  in  the  mean 
lime  order  their  troops  to  be  in  readiness."  The 
French  Princes  gained  nothing  more  from  the 
conference  than  this  paper,  and  a  secret  conven- 
tion that  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  each  furnish  twelve  thousand  men  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  to  support  the  army  of 
emigrant?,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  En- 
ghien,  to  demonstrate  unequivocally  their  pro- 
tection of  the  French  Princes,  and  to  urge  the 
concurrence  of  other  States. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  this  assurance 
if  two  great  Powers  would  not  only  have  given 
consistency  to  the  loyal  efforts  of  the  French 
Princes,  but  procured  them  an  asylum  with  their 
z.rmed  countrymen  every  where  in  Germany. 

The 
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The  contrary,  unfortunately,  was  the  case.  The 
weak  and  wicked  La  Fayette  had,  with  his  accom- 
plices, some  few  weeks  after  the  meeting  at  Pil- 
nitz,  forced  Louis  XVI.  to  accept  an  absurd  and 
anarchical  code,  as  the  constitution  of  the  French 
Monarchy,  and  to  write  to  all  Sovereigns  that  he 
was  determined  to  resist  any  attempt  to  change 
what  he  had  sworn  to  preserve.  The  Elector  of 
Treves  honoured  the  intimation  of  the  King  of 
France  with  immediate  compliance,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  assembling  and  hostile  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  emigran&j,  who  were  obliged  to 
quit  Worms,  which  rendered  their  situation  less 
respectable,  abridged  their  comforts,  and  dimi- 
nished their  numbers,  as  well  as  their  resources. 
The  only  solid  hope  of  the  Princes  was  founded 
on  the  activity,  talents,  enterprise,  and  fidelity  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  animated  with 
the  most  honourable  and  sincere  desire  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  Louis  XVI. ;  but,  not  pos- 
sessing in  himself  sufficient  means,  was  obliged  to 
await  the  motions  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
submit  to  delusive  promises  from  Russia  and 
Spain.  This  great  King  did  not,  however,  live 
to  see  some  Sovereigns  repent  of  their  envy,  and 
others  of  their  irresolution  or  duplicity :  he  was 
murdered  on  the  16th  of  March,  1792j  and 

four 
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four  days  afterwards  the  Legislative  Assembly  de- 
clared war  against  the  House  of  Austria.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  Assembly  were 
among  the  very  lowest  classes  of  society,  includ- 
ing even  that  of  criminals.  The  sweepings  of 
monasteries,  the  scum  of  colleges,  the  refuse  of 
printing-offices,  thieves  or  murderers  from  the 
gallies,  the  meanest  class  of  literati,  with  bank- 
rupt tradesmen,  poor  farmers,  and  even  discarded 
menials,  formed  the  mass  of  those  Legislators, 
who  wese  reinforced  by  Condorcet,  Brissot,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  republican  party -from  Ro- 
land's, and  encouraged  by  the  most  violent  of  the 
Jacobin  and  Cordelier  orators  out  of  doors. — 
These  were  the  men  who  proclaimed  all  Kings 
tyrants,  and  the  Bourbon  Princes  and  their  fol- 
lowers rebels  and  brigands;  who  dethroned  their 
own  King,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  all 
thrones. 

During  these   transactions  the  emigrants  were 

o  w 

again  embodied  near  Coblcntz;  the  King  of 
Prussia  prepared  to  co-operate  with  them  and  the 
Emperor,  in  resisting  the  aggression  of  France ; 
and  an  invasion  was  agreed  on,  in  \vhich  the  joint 
forces  were  to  be  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  was  considered  as  the  first  Ge- 
neral in  Europe.  Mallet  du  Pan  had  proposed  the 

plan 
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plan  of  a  manifesto,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Ministers,  declaring, 
"That  no  view  of  ambition,  personal  interest,  or  dis- 
memberment, entered  into  the  projects  of  their  Sove- 
reigns. They  wished  to  restore  order  in  France 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  which  could  not  exist  till 
the  reign  of  anarchy  was  terminated  ;  they  did 
not,  however,  pretend  to  impose  any  form  of  go- 
vernment, but  left  that  arrangement  to  the  King 
and  Nation."  But  aftet  Mallet  clu  Pan  had  re- 
tired to  his  native  country — without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  French  Princes,  another  impolitic 
manifesto  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Dulimon,  as 
dictated  by  the  same  Ministers  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  was  signed  by  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  who  had  not  been  consulted  in  the 
composition.  This  manifesto  wrought  irreparable 
injury  to  the  cause  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  of  the 
emigrants,  and  of  the  unfortunate  King  whom 
they  intended  to  befriend.  <  All  parties  were  either 
provoked  at,  or  ridiculed  the  boasting  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  rebels  did  not  fail  to 
attribute  to  the  suggestions  of  their  Kine,  all  the 
menaces  respecting  the  safety  of  himself  and  his 
family  ;  and  thence  concluded  that  his  Majesty 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the 
nation. 

In 
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In  the  declaration  of  the  French  Princes,  pub- 
lished on  the  8th  of  August,  their  Highnesses 
justly  remarked,  "That  the  Revolution  was  pro- 
duced by  a  conspiracy  of  atrocious  minds,  which 
had  converted  a  mild  people  attached  to  their 
King,  into  hordes  of  robbers,  cannibals,  and  regi- 
cides. They,  however,  solemnly  disclaimed  every 
idea  of  revenge,  and  wished  only  to  become  the  de- 
liverers of  their  country."  Toward  the  conclusion, 
their  Highnesses  " gave  the  most  pressing  invitation 
to  the  French  troops  to  return  to  their  ancient  fide- 
lity to  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  join  the  forces 
which  they  commanded  for  him,  without  looking 
upon  themselves  as  bound  by  any  illusory  oaths, 
which  they  could  never  take  \v;ir'ngly  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  supreme  chief."  They  also  re- 
quired, "in  the  King's  name  as  well  as  in  their 
own,  all  commanders  of  towns,  citadels,  and  for- 
tresses, throughout  the  kingdom,  to  open  their 
gates,  and  deliver  up  the  keys  on  the  first  sum- 
mons, under  penalty  of  being  tried  for  disobedi- 
ence to  their  King,  and  treated  as  rebels." 

In  the  mean  time  the  hero  of  the  league,  Fre- 
derick-William II.  left  his  capital,  and  arrived  at 
Coblentz,  where  he  was  received  as  a  future  con- 
queror by  his  own  troops,  while  the  emigrants 
hailed  in  him  their  deliverer.  Being  loyal  them- 
selves, 
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selves,  they  confided  implicitly  in  the  promises  of 
a  Prince  who  had  relinquished  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  the  seductions  of  the  fair  sex,  on 
purpose  to  espouse  their  cause.  Amidst  the  in- 
toxication of  joy  and  exultation,  they  already 
flattered  themselves  with  the  idea  of  restoring 
their  virtuous  King  to  his  authority,  and  libe- 
rating their  countrymen  from  the  vilest  of  all  bon- 
dage that  of  a  barbarous  mob. 

The  combined  army  was  composed  of  fifty 
thousand  Prussians,  headed  by  their  Sovereign  ; 
thirty  thousand  Austrians,  under  the  command  of 
the  Prince  de  Hohenlahe  and  the  Count  de  Clair- 
fayt  ;  and  six  thousand  Hessians.  Besides  these 
troops,  the  French  nobles,  who  had  now  assumed 
the  name  of  the  royal  army,  including  a  few 
regiments  levied  by  the  minor  German  Princes, 
already  amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand.  These 
were  divided  into  three  different  bodies  :  one  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  led  by  Monsieur,  and  by 
the  Count  D'Artois,  brothers  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  destined  to  serve  with  the  grand  army  ;  while 
the  other  two,  consisting  of  five  thousand  each, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Conde,  the  Dukes 
of  Bourbon  and  En  ghien,  were  cantoned  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine. 

When  all  delays,  caused  by  petty  intrigues  or 

by 
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by   German   phlegm,  were    overcome,    and  the 
combined  troops  were  at  length  put  in  motion,  the 
emigrants  offered,  with  their  accustomed  gallan- 
try, to  act  as  an  advanced  guard,   and  were  not 
only  desirous  of  encountering   all  the  dangers  of 
this  expedition,  but  also  admirably  calculated,  by 
their  information    and    connections,    to  ensure 
•its  success.     Among   them   were  many   princes 
and    peers    of    France,     who    were  still  sup- 
posed   to  possess  immense   influence :   in    their 
ranks   were   seen  several  generals,   such  as  the 
Marshals  de  Broglio    and    Castries ;   while  the 
names  of  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon,  and  Enghien, 
and  the  military  talents   of  the  successor  of  the 
great  Conde,   the   Nestor  of  loyal  warriors,  re- 
flected lustre  on   their  cause.      This    body,    in 
•which  almost  every   soldier  had  been  an  officer 
and  a    noble,   exhibited,   by  its  ardour  and   ac- 
tivity,   a    singular   contrast  to  the   gravity    and 
slowness  of  the  German   troops  5   but  these   cir- 
cumstances, which  in  the  moment  of  defeat,  were 
construed    by  faithless  Prussia  into  a  crime,    ap- 
peared at    this   period    to  afford  a  happy  presage 
of  approaching  success  ;    which   the  capture  of 
Longwy  and  Vercltm,  and  the  rapid, ^and   almost 
uninterrupted   march  to  the  vicinity  of  Chalons, 
seemed  to  confirm. 

But 
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But  here  the  selfish  policy  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburgh  began  to  shew  itself.  Either  wearied 
by  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  disgusted  with 
the  uncomnonly  bad  weather,  or  disheartened 
by  aresistance  that  he  did  not  expect,  Frederick- 
William,  instead  of  attacking  General  Dumou- 
rier,  negotiated  with  him  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  representations  of  the  French  Princes,  of  the 
Marshals  de  Broglio,  de  Castries,  and  of  General 
Clairfayt,  as  to  the  great  importance  of  achieving 
something  for  the  relief  of  Louis  XVf.,  his  queen 
and  family,  and  the  great  probability  of  being 
victorious  in  a  battle ;  on  the  2£>th  of  Septem- 
ber, just  as  the  troops  were  expecting  to  en- 
gage, and  the  royal  army  under  the  Frencli 
Princes  exulted  in  the  hope  of  shedding  their 
blood  for  the  life  and  safety  of  their  Sovereign, 
orders  were  issued  for  a  retreat.  But  this  was 
not  enough ;  the  French  Princes  and  the  other 
emigrants  were  not  only  prevented  from  dying 
like  men  of  honour,  but  were  sacrificed  to  be 
executed  like  criminals ;  for,  some  few  days 
before,  the  Prussian  Colonel  Manstein  had 
signed  a  treaty  at  the  head-quarters  of  Dumourier 
relative  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners ;  but  it  ex- 
tended only  to  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Hes- 
sian troops ;  the  unfortunate  emigrants  were  ex- 
cluded 
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eluded  from  any  participitaton  in  this  cartel, 
and  that  too,  by  the  express  consent  of  the  very 
Monarch  who  pretended  to  have  invaded  France 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  the  King  to  his 
throne,  and  the  nobles  to  their  estates.  Such  a 
flagrant  dereliction  in  an  ally,  so  gross  a  violation 
of  faith  with  confederates,  in  some  measure 
sanctions  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  French 
nation,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  best  statesmen 
in  Europe,  relative  to  the  purity  of  the  motives  by 
which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  actuated. 

During  this  fatal  campaign,  the  Duke  of 
Enghien  continually  fought  under  his  father  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  with  him  and  his  other 
countrymen,  after  having  for  months  nobly  sup- 
ported incessant  fatigue,  repeated  dangers,  and 
continual  disgust,  without  murmur,  in  the  hope  of 
at  length  fighting  a  decisive  battle,  was,  by  the 
humiliating  measure  of  a  retreat,  devoted  to  mise- 
ry; opprobrium,  or  death.  The  Princes,  however, 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  change  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Prussian  Monarch,  and  to  awaken 
in  his  bosom  the  honourable  sentiments  that  ani- 
mated their  own.  A  number  of  emigrant  chiefs 
being  suddenly  convoked  at  their  head-quarters 
in  the  castle  of  \rouziers,  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Count  D'Artois  was  deputed  by  them 

to 
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to  wait  on  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  lay 
before  him  their  critical  situation.  The  Princes, 
whose  representations  were  supported  by  those  of 
General  Clairfayt,  supplicated  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia in  the  name  of  royalty  to  .abjure  so  fatal  a  reso- 
lution. On  being  informed,  in  reply,  that  it  was, 
no  longer  prudent  to  persevere,  his  Royal  Highness 
requested  that  the  Austriaiis  and  French  emi- 
grants alone  might  be  permitted  to  march  against, 
and  attack  the  enemy;  but  this  favour  was  also 
denied.  What  an  indifferent  opinion  of  modern 
kings  must  a  Prince  form,  aged  twenty,  with  a 
mind  as  noble  and  disinterested  as  his  character 
was  elevated,  when  his  royal  relative  returned 
with  his  refusal !  A  nobleman  who  had  then  the 
honour  of  being  by  his  side,  assured  the  Au- 
thor, "that  his  Highness's  first  emotion  was,  to 
lay  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  to  propose  forcing 
the  Prussians  to  do  their  duty  as  allies,  or  to  chas- 
tise them  as  traitors  ;  to  vanquish  them,  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt."  This  ardour,  though 
praiseworthy,  was  repressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  who  rightly  observed,  "  that  it  was 
more  generous  to  forgive,  than  to  return  evil  for 
evil  j  that  treachery,  as  well  as  cruelty,  carried  its 
own  punishment  with  it ;  that  the  transactions  of 
kings  as  well  as  of  individuals  are  recorded  by 

con- 
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contemporaries,  and  judged  of  by  posterity;  that 
he  whose  conduct  bid  defiance  to  both  was  un- 
worthy of  their  vengeance,  and  deserved  only 
their  compassion ;  and  finally,  that  the  errors  of 
kings  must  always,  ly  true  royalists,  lie  ascribed  to 
the  advice  of  ignorant  or  corrupt  counsellors," 

The  retreat  began  the  next  day,  and  the  fe- 
publican  general,  Kellermann,  appeared  rather  to 
escort  than  to  pursue  the  Prussians  out  of  the 
French  territory ;  while  the  Austrians  were  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  General  Dillon ;  and  both 
the  victors  and  the  defeated  seem  to  have  ex- 
hausted their  wrath  on  the  unhappy  French  no- 
bles :  instead  of  being  detached  in  front,  they 
were  frequently  employed  in  the  rear  guard-; 
the  aged,  the  wounded^  and  the  infirm,  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  combined 
army>  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rebellious  coun- 
trymen, and  were  guillotined  or  shot ;  others  in 
despair  destroyed  themselves ;  while  the  Prussian 
hussars  pillaged  their  baggage  with  the  most  un- 
paralleled barbarity  and  insolence.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  consider  the  fate  of  these  gallant  emi- 
grants without  pity ;  nor  can  the  time  and  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  abandoned  be  contem- 
plated without  the  most  lively  indignation  ! 

But  even  when  out  of  the  reach  of  their  faith- 
less 
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less  or  inimical  marauders  and  assassins,  the  dis- 
tress of  the  loyal   emigrants  was  not  lessened. 
Confiding  in  the  hope  which  the  Prussian  Mo- 
narch had  held  out  to  them,  of  returning  to  their 
country  and  property,  most  of  them  had  expend- 
ed their  last  shilling  in  equipping  themselves   for 
the  campaign ;  and  many,  whose  rank,   places  or 
possessions  in  France,  made  them  regarded  as 
rich,  had  borrowed,  money  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many,    to     assist  their  less  fortunate,    though- 
equally  zealous  countrymen.     In  this  latter  case 
was  the  Duke  ofEnghien  and  the  other  French 
Princes,  who    nobly  deprived     themselves,  not 
only  of  all   comforts,  but  of  what  their  rank  had 
made  necessaries.     At  Liege  the  royal  emigrant 
army  was  disbanded  as  a  corps ;   and  noblemen, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  affluence  or 
luxury,    whose    education  was  totally  military, 
were  turned  adrift  upon  the  world  almost  naked, 
without  resources,   without  friends,   and  without 
a  country  j  rebuked  and   deserted  by   the  Prus- 
sian royalists,  and  despised,  detested  and  perse- 
cuted by   all  the  numerous  hordes  of  Jacobins, 
who,  at  that  period,  over-ran  not  only  France, 
but  Europe. 

The  Prince  de  Conde   with  a  corps  of  emi- 
grants, and  the  Prince  of  Hohcnlohe  with  some 

Austrian 
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Austrian  regiments,  had,  while  the  grand  con- 
federate army  was  advancing  towards  Paris,  in- 
vested Thionville,  an  important  fortress  on  the 
German  frontiers,  sixty  miles  fron  Treves  and 
Metz.  But  the  King  of  Prussia  had  neglected 
to  provide  General  D'Autichamp,  who  super- 
intended the  attack,  with  any  battering  cannon, 
otherwise  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  gar- 
rison would  have  followed  the  example  of  Long- 
wy  and  Verdun.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  cam- 
paign which,  from  the  weakness  of  a  King,  or 
from  the  selfish  policy  or  depravity  of  his  minis- 
ters, instead  of  saving  the  life  of  a  lawful  Sove- 
reign, was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his 
murder;  and,  instead  of  restoring  Monarchy  in 
France,  has,  ever  since  made  all  other  Monarchs 
unsafe  upon  their  thrones." 

The  Author  has,  from  undoubted  authority, 
an  anecdote  worthy  to  be  related,  as  displaying 
the  generous  heart  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien.  It 
occurred  at  Liege,  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
1792  ;  but  the  benefactor  was  unknown  until 
1 796.  Having  saved  four  of  his  horses  from  the 
republican  or  Prussian  robbers  in  Champagne, 
his  Highness  ordered  a  trusty  servant  to  dispose 
of  them.  They  had  been  bought  for,  and  were 
jvortluhrec  hundred  Louis  d'orsj  but  ninety  onjjr 

were 
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were  obtained    for  them.     Among    the    many 
other  suffering  emigrants  then  at  Liege,   was   the 

family  of  the  Marquis  de  M — t,  who  near 

Stenay  had  seen  two  of  his  sons  and  his  brother- 
in-law  cut  to  pieces  before  his  face,  and  who, 
after  being  wounded,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and 
as  such  guillotined  by  the  republicans.  His  wi- 
dow, with  three  young  daughters  -  and  two  in- 
fant sons,  unacquainted  with  the  cruel  fate  of 
persons  so  near  and  dear  to  her,  had  prepared 
with  the  last  Louis  d'or  she  possessed,  a  small 
feast  for  their  return,  expecting  them  with  an 
anxiety  more  easily  imagined  than  expressed. 
The  Duke  of  Enghien  sent  his  servant  to  her, 
dressed  like  a  French  dragoon/  who  presented  her 
as  from  her  husband,  with  ninety  Louis  d'ors,  in- 
timating that  this  money  was  destined  to  carry 
her  to  Holland,  to  join  the  Marquis,  who,  af- 
ter the  disasters  of  the  campaign,  had  retired 
to  that  country,  whither  the  servant  was  to  ac- 
company her }  ,who  said,  that  the  letter  which 
the  Marquis  gave  him  for  his  Lady  was  torn  to 
pieces  in  his  retreat,  for  fear  of  being  evi- 
dence against  him  if  taken  by  the  republicans. 
Arrived  in  Holland,  he  said  that  he  heard 
from  friends,  that  her  husband  had  found 
means,  with  his  sons  and  relative,  to  return  to 
VOL,  ii*.  c  France, 
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France,  and  was  enabled  to  remit  her,  through 
secret  channels,  a  yearly  sum  of  one  hundred 
Louis  d'ors,  though  not  daring  to  write  to  her, 
for  fear  of  exposing  himself.  For  four  years  the 
Duke  regularly  sent  this  sum ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  death  of  the  servant  at  Hamhurgh,  in 
1796,  that  the  Marchioness  knew  she  was  a 
widow,  and  bad  to  mourn  two  sons  and  a  bro- 
ther; but  at  the  same  time,  that  she  owed  her 
own  and  her  children's  existence  to  the  most  li- 
beral and  delicate  of  benefactors,  who,  in  an  age 
of  dissipation,  had  made  humanity  the  first  of  his 
pleasures. 

Firmness  under  misfortune  is  .more  laudable 
and  more  to  be  extolled, than  modesty  in  prospe- 
rity ;  because  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  is  more 
exposed  to  irritation,  than  that  of  the  fortunate  is 
tempted  by  insolence,  vanity,  or  ambition.  The 
Prince  de  Conde  not  only  forgot  his  own  suffer- 
ings, but,  after  having  passed  the  Rhine  in 
November  1/92,  tried  to  alleviate  those  of  his 
wretched  countrymen,  by  establishing  a  small 
army  at  his  owncxpence,  and  keeping  together  as 
much  as  possible  those  corps  which  had  served  un- 
der him  ;  and  uniting  with  them  those  emigrants 
who  wanted  bread  and  a  home,  and  who,  with 
him,  had  a  country  to  regret,  injuries  to  forgive 
2  crimes 
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crimes  to  punish,  and  the  murder  of  their  King 
to  revenge.  The  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  of  En- 
ghien,  who  now  had  joined  his  Highness,  never 
ceased  to  assist  him  in  this  desirable  and  meritori- 
ous undertaking.  What  obstacles  these  Princes 
had  to  counteract,  and  what  private  sacrifices 
they  were  forced  to  make,  by  the  impolitic  oppo- 
sition which  they  encountered  from  some  Powers, 
by  the  absurd  jealousy  of  others,  and  by  the 
base  hatred  of  several,  may  be  easily  conceived^ 
when,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  wars,  in  which  men  were  so  much  wanted  to 
combat  an  enemy  directing  armies  unusually 
numerous,  their  Highnesses  exhausted  all  their 
resources  by  paying,  during  six  months,  their 
loyal  countrymen  in  arms,  from  their  private 
purses,  before  Austria  tardily  took  them  into  her 
pay. 

During  the  campaign  of  1793,  the  Duke  of  En- 

ghien  acquired,  under  the  eyes  of  his  grandfather, 

great  perfection  in  the,  art  of  war,  in  which  his 

father,  the  preceding  campaign,  had  given  him  so 

-many  instructive  lessons.    Invthe  engagement  by 

Gorkrim,  on  the  20th  of  August,  his  Highness, 

at  the  head  of  the  first  battalion  of  Chasseurs- 

NolleSy   merited  and  obtained  the  thanks  of  the 

old  General  Wurmser;  and  the  next  day,  whefc 
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brilliant  success  crowned  the  valour  of  the 
army  of  Conde,  and  the  excellent  dispositions 
of  its  august  chief,  the  same  General  did  not 
know  which  to  praise  the  most,  his  cool  courage 
or  his  vigorous  charge.  At  the  battle  which 
forced  the  famous  lines  of  Weissembourg,  on  the 
13th  of  October,  in  his  charge  on  the  enemy, 
his  Highness  had  two  horses  killed  under  him. 
But  it  was  particxilarly  in  the  daily  combats  near 
Bertsheim,  from  the  2cl  to  the  9th  of  December, 
that  h,e  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity, 
by  the  vivacity  of  his  manoeuvres,  by  the  precision 
of  his  orders,  and,  above  all,  by  the  calm  of  his 
great  mino1  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  which  showed 
him  at  twenty-one  the  worthy  emulator  of  the 
heroes  of  his  race,  It  was  on  the  first  of  these 
honourable,  but  perilous  and  murdering  days, 
that  the  house  of  Conde  offered  the  rare  exam- 
ple of  three  generations,  combating  at  thersame 
time  and  place,  and  repulsing  an  enemy  three 
times  more  numerous;  where  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  at  the  head  of  his  noble  infantry,  dared 
death  fifteen  paces  from  cannon  loaded  with  grape- 
shot;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fire  of  the  mus- 
tjuetry,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  repub- 
licans carried  the  strongly  fortified  village  of 
Bertsbeim  with  the  bayonet,  without  firing  a  shot; 

where 
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where  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  the  Duke  of  Enghien  by  his  side,  charged 
and  fought  with  the  same  valour  and  with  the 
same  success;  but,  being  severely  wounded  by 
the  cut  of  a  sword,  from  the  loss  of  blood  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  command  to  his  son.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  mutual  affection  of  the 
father  and  son  on  this  trying  occasion,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien  concerning  his 
father's  wound.  But,  lively  as  his  alarm  was, 
his  great  heart  proved  itself  sufficient  to  satisfy,  at 
the  same  time,  the  sentiments  of  nature  and  the 
duties  which  his  honour  and  rank  imposed  upon 
him.  With  that  sure  and  quick  coup  d'teil  which 
always  characterised  the  Condes  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  he  observed  the  enemy's  cavalry  forming 
again  two  hundred  paces  from  where  it  had  been 
routed  :  no  time  was  to  be  lost :  with  a  division 
of  the  Chevaliers  de  la  Couronne.  and  of  the  regi- 

*  D 

ment  of  Dauphin;  his  Highness  immediately 
charged,  defeated,  and  dispersed  their  cavalry, 
captured  all  their  cannon,  of  which  he  seized 
one  with  his  own  hand,  and  carried  it  away  in 
triumph.  The  whole  army,  which  had  witness- 
ed this^  courageous  manoeuvre,  and  admirecl  its 
execution,  was  trembling  at  the  dangers  sur- 
rounding the  young  hero,  and  thanking  Provi- 
1  c  3  dencc 
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dence  that  he  had  escaped  them  by  only  having 
his  clothes  pierced  with  bullets,  and  torn  by  bay- 
onets. This,  however,  was  not  the  only  clanger 
that  his  Highness  encountered  that  day,  when  he 
fought  by  the  side  of  his  father :  in  crossing  a 
hollow  way,  during  the  most  furious  part  of  the 
engagement,  a  republican  dragoon  lifted  his 
sword  over  the  Duke's  head,  and  his  life  was 
paved  by  one  of  his  loyal  companions  cutting  oil 
the  arm  of  this  wretch,  whose  sword  fell  upon 
the  Duke's  saddle. 

When  the  action  was  over,  he  rushed  into  his 
father's  arms,  and,  after  assuring  himself  of  his 
situation,  accompanied  his  grandfather  in  a  visit 
to  the  wounded  men  of  his  own  army,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  enemy.  The  regicide  Convention' 
had  decreed  no  quarter  to  be  given  to  any  emi- 
grants 5  and  so  certain  were  the  wounded  re- 
publican soldiers  that  they  were  destined  to  death 
by  reprisal,  that  when  these  two  Princes  hu- 
manely inquired  after  their  situation,  and  sur- 
geons were  ordered  to  take  the  same  care  of 
them  as  of  their  own  soldiers,  they  exclaimed, 
"  Wrty  cure  our  wounds  and  hang  us  afterwards !" 
They  were,  however,  agreeably  surprized,  when 
the  DukeofEnghien  assured  them,  "  That  they 
were  more  safe  in  the  power  of  their  royal  op- 

posers, 
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posers,  than  if  they  were  in  that  of  their  repub- 
lican tyrants;  that  French  royalist3  combated  like 
warriors,  but  never  dishonoured  themselves  by 
murdering  like  assassins  ! 

On  the  evening  of  that  terrible  day,  the  Duke 
of  Enghien  heard  of  an  act  of  resignation  and 
true  courage,  in  walking  over  the  field  of  battle, 
which  he  often  mentioned,  but  never  without 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Two  French  noblemen,  Che- 
valier de  St.  Luc  and  Baron  de  Chavernais,  were 
left  as  killed  among  the  dead,  but  life  was  not 
yet  entirely  gone:  the  latter,  as  he  awoke  from  a 
fainting,  complained  loudly  of  his  pains,  while  the 
former,  who  hitherto  had  remained  silent,  offer- 
ed him  the  following  consolation  : — "  My  friend, 
whoever  you  arc,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "remejnber 
that  our  God  died  on  the  cross,  our  King  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  if  you  have  strength  to  look  al  him  ivho 
.  speaks-toyoit,  you  will  sec  that  lie  hath  loth  his  lags 
shot  away."  In  so  saying,  he  breathed  his  last. 
Civic  crowns  may  be  presented  on  the  tombs  ot 
rebels  and  regicides  who,  when  expiring,  howl 
out  the  Marseillois  hymn  j  but  a  paradise  *  must 
await  him  who,  suspended  between  existence  and 
death,  forgets  his  own  misery  to  console  his  fel- 
low-sufferer's, and  who  dies  as  he  has  lived, 
mindful  of  his  religion,  and  dutiful  to  his  King. 
C  4  Until 
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Until  the  end  of  this  campaign,  which  finished 
on  the  25th  of  December,  the  Duke  of  Enghien 
continued  to  command  the  cavalry.  During  the 
last  three  weeks,  no  less  than  sixteen  engagements 
had  taken  place,  each  more  bloody  than  many 
great  battles  fought  in  former  times.  Having  more 
energy  of  mind  than  strength  of  body,  the  fa- 
tigues which  his  Highness  had  endured  brought 
on  a  dangerous  illness  during  the  winter,  and  his 
valuable  life  was  for  a  long  time  in  danger.  Pro- 
vidence preserved  him  still,  however,  to  be  the 
admiration  of  the  loyal,  an  example  for  the  brave, 
and  a  terror  to  traitors. 

During  the  campaign  of  1794  and  1795,  the 
army  of  Conde  was  charged  to  observe  the  ene- 
my, and  to  guard  the  borders  of  the  Rtjine.  In 
the  former  of  these  years,  the  Duke  of  Enghien 
received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  a  military  order, 
from  which,  according  to  statutes,  even  the 
Princes  of  the  blood  were  excluded,  if  they  did 
not  deserve  it  by  military  achievements.  In  1795, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  \yas  called  to  take  the  com- 
mand, which  was  thought  at  that  time  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance :  his  Highness  left  his 
father's  army,  and  embraced  his  son  for  the  last 
time:  their  adieu  was  tender  and  affectionate  j  bufc 
little  did  they  suppose  that  they  should  never  meet 

more 
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more  on  this  side  the  grave.     Louis  XVIII   had 
just  then  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  his  ancestors; 
the  regicide  murderers  of  his  brother  and  nephew 
were  then  as  much  detested  in  France  as  abhorred 
elsewhere ;  and  the  greatest  and  soundest  part  of 
his  subjects  desired  ardently  the  return  of  a  King, 
whose  eminent  virtues  deserved  a  throne,    had  it 
not  already  been  his  own  by  birth — but  this  is  not 
an  age  in  which  virtue  is  rewarded  and  crimes  are 
punished.     In  revolutionary   France,  more  than 
in  all  other  countries,  the  very  rererse  has  conti- 
nually  been    the    case ;   and  there,  for  twelve 
years,  the  usurper  in  power  has  never   ceased  to 
be  a  criminal,  whose  atrocities   would,  in  other 
countries,  have  sent  even  a  Prince  to  the  scaffold ; 
while  millions  of    French   republicans,  though 
knowing  his  guilt,  and  cursing  his  oppression, 
have  cowardly  submitted  to  his  tyranny. 

After  the  impolitic  armistice  which  Austria 
had  granted  to  France  in  the  autumn  of  1795 
had  expired,  the  republicans,  who,  by  it,  had 
obtained  time  to  repair  their  losses  in  the  last1 
campaign,  and  to  organize  their  newly  created 
Directorial  government,  prepared  again  to  invade 
Germany.  In  the  spring  of  1796  the  Prince  de 
Conde  gave  his  grandson  the  command  over  the 
advanced  guard  of  his  army.  General  Moreau,. 
c  5  -who, 
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who,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  June,  had  passed 
the  Rhine  with  85,000  men,  attacked  the  army 
of  Conde  in  cantonments  along  this  river,  where 
it  had  been  joined  by  10,000  men,  troops  of  the 
German  circles  :  these  troops  immediately  gave 
way,  and  left  the  Duke  of  Enghien  at  Offenburgh, 
with  1 50O  emigrants,  surrounded  by  15,000  re- 
publicans. During  ten  hours,  every  body  believed 
bis  Highness  and  those  under  him  to  be  either 
killed  or  prisoners;  but,  sword  in  hand,  he  pierced 
the  ranks,  and  led  his  men  through-  the  lines  of 
the  enemy,  penetrated  into  the  neighbouring  val- 
ley, and  manoeuvred  with  such  prudent  boldness, 
that  he  joined,  with  very  little  loss,  the  main 
body  with  his  advanced  guard. 

For  the  three  following  weeks,  while  the  retreat 
of  the  allied  army  towards  Bavaria  was  continued, 
r.ota  day  passed  without  some  skirmishes,  or  some 
serious  battles  ;  and  though  the  Duke  had  seve- 
ral.horses  killed  under  him,  and  his  clothes  often 
pierced  with  balls,  he  escaped  unhurt.  In  the 
combat  on  the  13th  of  August,  the  army  ofConcle, 
consisting  of  no  more  than  210O  men,  was  at- 
tacked by  13,500  republicans:  the  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  550  men,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Enghien,  was  almost  surrounded  by 
36OO  enemies,  whpm  he  gloriously  routed,  after. 

having, 
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having,   according   to   the  reports  of  prisoners, 
killed  near  800  of  them.     On  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber,  he  distinguished  himself  again  in  the  attack 
on  the  bridge  at  Munich,  of  which  the  republi- 
cans occupied  one  half.    By  his  valour  on  that  day, 
he  prevented   Moreau   from  passing  the   bridge, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  force  that   General 
to  begin  his  famous  retreat,  during  which  the 
army  of  Conde,  united  with  the  Austrians  under 
General  La  Tour,  pursued  him.     At  the  battle  of 
Biberach,  on  the  2d   of  October,,  the  Austrians 
were  obliged  to  retire   in   confusion,   and  would 
have  been  entirely  destroyed,  had  it  not  been  for* 
the  resistance  made  by  the  advanced,  guard  of  the 
army  of  Conde,   with  whom  the  Duke  of  En- 
ghien  not  only  covered  their  retreat,  but  saved 
their  baggage.  At  the  battle  of  Steinsted,  gained- 
by  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
the  Duke  of  Enghien  carried  the  village  which 
gave  the  name  to  this  victory,  with  his  bayonets, 
without  firing   a  shot,  and  with    700  men  made 
1700  prisoiiers.     He  received  next  day  the  pub- 
lic thanks  of  the  Archduke,  who,  from  that  time, 
took  all  occasions  to  convince  his  Highness  how 
highly  his  talents  were  esteemed  and  his  bravery 
admired. 

When.  Moreau  had  achieved  his  retreat,  the 
e  6  Tete 
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Tete  du  Pont,  near  Huninguen,  was  attacked  by 
the  Austrians  and  the  army  of  Conde,  and,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  forced  to  capitulate.  The 
Duke  of  Enghien  went  afterwards  into  the  works, 
attended  only  by  an  aid-de-camp,  to  inspect 
them,  and  to  instruct  himself  at  the  same  time. 
More  than  300  republican  soldiers  immediately 
surrounded  him,  requesting  permission  to  behold, 
at  their  ease,  the  little  hero,  as  they  expressed 
themselves;  and  when  he  retired,  they  accom- 
panied him  with  "  Huzza  !  Conde  and  Enghien 
for  ever!"  With  that  generous  presence  of  mind 
.which  never  forsook  him,  he  silenced  them, 
pointed  towards  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  by 
saying  j  "My  friends,  I  should  le  wretched  if  your 
kindness  to  me  exposed  you  to  punishment  from 
your  superiors."  His  Highness's  supposition  was 
too  just :  fifty  of  these  unfortunate  men  were  shol 
as  royalists  two  days  afterwards*. 

After  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  in  1797,  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  having  taken  the  army  of  Conde, 
then  greatly  diminished,  into  his  service,  it  was 
ordered  to  march  towards  Poland.  This  army 
was  now  formed  into  four  regiments,  one  of 


*  La  Champagne  del'Armeede  Conde,  1796.  Basle,  1797, 
page  24  and  25. 

which 
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which  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Enghien.  But, 
before  he  left  Germany,  his  Highness  made  a 
romantic  tour  on  foot  into  Switzerland,  visited  all 
its  mountains,  and  scaled  precipices  where  even 
his  guides  dared  not  attempt  to  follow  him.  His 
agility  was  as  great  as  his  intrepidity  ;  and  though 
incognito,  the  Swiss,  as  well  as  his  countrymen 
and  the  Germans,  hailed  in  him  a  hero.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  he  was  charged  to  con- 
duct the  remnant  of  his  grandfather's  army  into 
Russian  Poland;  which,  through  a  long  journey 
and  difficult  roads,  he  did  so  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Emperor  Paul,  that  this  Sovereign, 
in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand,  thanked 
him  for  his  performance,  and  presented  him 
with  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 

When  the  war  was  renewed  in  1799,  the 
army  of  Conde  was  ordered  to  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland.  England  had  hitherto  been  almost 
the  only  Power  that  interested  itself  for  this  body 
of  brave  and  loyal  men,  whom  she  now  took  into 
her  pay.  After  the  loss  of  the  battle  near  Zu- 
rich, in  September,  this  army  was  shut  up  in 
Constance ;  and  it  was  only  by  prodigies  of  va- 
lour, and  after  fighting  for  a  whole  day  in  the 
streets  of  that  town,  that  it  escaped.  Both  the 
Prince  de  Conde  and  the  Duke  of  Enghieji  nar- 
rowly 
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rowly  avoided  death  on  this  occasoin.  The  re- 
publicans occupied  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
which  when  the  Princes  attempted  to  force,  a 
volley  of  shot  was  fired  at  them ;  and  a  grena- 
dier, with  his  bayonet  against  the  breast  of  the 
Duke,  said,  "  Surrender  yourself.  Prince ;  / 
know  you ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  utter  the 
last  word  before  his  Highness  cut  him  down. 
This  act  astonished  the  republicans,  and  opened 
the  passage  for  himself  and  his  friends.  Had  he 
hesitated,  valour  had  been  no  longer  useful,  be- 
cause in  a  minute  several  thousand  enemies 
rushed  upon  the  bridge. 

The  singular  campaign  in  1800*,  during  which 
France  obtained  more  success  by  her  negotiations 
than  by  herarms,  confirmed  the  reputation  that  he 
had  gained  in  1796.  The  republicans  who  fought 
against  him  did  not  conceal  the  esteem  they  had 
for  his  capacity,  and  the  knowledge  they  had  of 
his  generosity,  Many  of  them  had  experienced  his 
clemency  when  the  chance  of  war  had  made  them 
his  prisoners.  Among  other  traits,  the  follow- 
ing deserves  to  be  recorded  :  after  a  severe  action 
in  Bavaria,  on  the  1st  of  December  1800,  re- 
turning to  his  apartment  in  the  town  of  Rosen  - 
heim,  he  found  there  a  wounded  French  prisoner, 
whom  he  ordered  his  own.  surgeon  to  take  care  . 

of; 
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of ;  and  after  his  wounds  were  dressed,  gave  him 
up  his  only  bed  to  rest  on.  This  man,  moved  by 
gratitude,  desired  one  favour  more,  that  of  seeing 
the  Duke  of  Enghien,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
many  noble  traits.  His  surprize  was,  therefore, 
not  great  when  he  found  in  this  Prince  his  be- 
nefactor. 

Another  day  the  Duke  visited  the  hospital  at 
Ulm,  which  contained  several  hundred  wounded 
French  prisoners  whom  the  Austrians,  rather 
from  want  themselves,  than  from  inclination,  had 
neglected.  His  Highness  had  but  a  small  sum  of 
money  at  his  disposal  j  but  a  ring,  with  which 
the  Russian  Emperor  had  presented  him,  was  not 
a  sacrifice  for  him,  when  he  could  relieve  even 
the  wretchedness  of  foes.  He  sold  it,  therefore,  to 
a  Jew,  much  under  its  real  value,  but  for  what 
was  sufficient  to  give  each  wounded  republican  a 
crown.  They  were  ignorant  to  whom  they 
owed  their  succour  j  but  some  months  afterward 
the  Archduke  Charles  was  informed  of  it  ;  and 
the  last  time  he  saw  his  Highness,  he  jocosely 
said :  "  Prince  !  the  French  republicans  have 
charged  me  to  pay  their  debt :  keep  this  ring  in 
remembrance  of  your  generosity,  and  of  your 
friend."  This  ring  was  the  very  same  sold  at 

Ulm  j 
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Ulm  ;  but  set  round  with  six  new  and  large 
diamonds  in  the  form  of  a  C. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  on  the  25th 
of  December  1800,  finished  the  short,  but  glo- 
rious military  career  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien, 
whom  Nature  had  made  a  hero  before  age  had 
made  him  a  man.  After  the  degrading  peace  of 
Luneville,  in  February  1801,  the  army  of  Conde 
was  disbanded.  Though  at  different  periods, 
during  a  ten  years  cruel  war,  it  had  been  more  or 
less  numerous,  its  origin  was  always  the  same,  and 
it  consisted  of  the  following  corps  :  Infantry  Nolle, 
2000  men  ;  Cavalry  Noble,  800  men ;  besides  the 
Legion  of  Mirulean,  the  Chasseurs  of  Noinville 
and  D'Astorg  ;  the  regiment  of  Dauphin  Cavalry, 
the  regiment  of  Hohenlohe  infantry,  and  the  two 
regiments  of  Hussars,  of  Backy  and  Damas.  At 
the  time  this  army  was  disbanded,  four  regiments 
of  infantry  of  the  line  were  attached  to  it;  re- 
cruited mostly  from  young  conscripts  or  other 
deserters,  who  refused  to  combat  under  the  co- 
lours of  rebellion.  Every  private  in  the  Cavalry 
and  Infantry  Noble,  was  noble  by  birth,  and  few 
of  them  had  been  less  than  captains  in  the  service 
of  their  King  before  the  Revolution.  In  their 
ranks  were  counted  several  former  generals  and 

colonels, 
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colonels,  who  did  the  duty,  and  received  the 
pay  of  common  soldiers,  as  their  only  means  of 
subsistence.  If  this  do  not  prove  loyalty  and  dis- 
interestedness, it  is  difficult  to  say  what  can  de- 
serve those  appellations. 

The  Duke  of  Enghien  was  the  idol  of  this 
army  j  and  in  return,  its  honour  and  the  comfort 
of  its  members  were  his  daily  occupation.  When 
these  brave  men,  who  had  so  generously  sacrificed 
their  rank,  riches,  and  country  for  the  cause 
of  kings,  though  it  was  neglected,  if  not  deserted, 
by  kings  themselves,  were  (many  in  an  advanced 
period  of  life)  turned  adrift  upon  a  selfish  world, 
where  prosperity  is  regarded  as  the  only  pledge 
of  merit,  his  liberal  and  humane  heart  had  more 
painful  combats  to  sustain  than  those  whic^  he 
had  just  finished  with  so  much  glory.  Imitating 
the  examples  of  his  august  grandfather,  and  of 
the  other  Princes,  he  hastened  to  satisfy  their 
present  wants  ;  and  not  one. individual  who  had 
been  under  his  Highness's  command  left  him  with 
less  than  fifty  crowns  in  his  pocket.  This  bene- 
volence exhausted  the  trifling  resources  of  the 
Duke,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  residence 
in  Germany;  where,  by  laudable  economy,  he 
intended  to  repair  his  finances,  that  they  might 
for  the  future  enable  him  to  continue  many  small 

pensions 
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pensions  which  he  allowed  from  his  own  purse, 
to   those  of  his  countrymen  whom  wounds  had 
maimed,    age  made  infirm,  or  whose   children 
were  numerous;  to  widoxvs  whose  husbands  had 
died   in  fighting  for  their  King,  or  to  orphans 
whose  parents  had  been  butchered  by  the  repub- 
licans.    Thus  has  the  cruel  usurper,  by  the  wan- 
ton murder  of  this  good  Prince,  taken  away  con- 
solation and  support  from   misery  of  every  age, 
and  of  either  sex.    The  balls  that  pierced  the  vir- 
tuous breast  of  a  Duke  of  Enghien,  must  there- 
fore break  the  hearts  of  thousands,  whose  suf- 
ferings and  destruction  will  be  added  to  those  of 
millions  of  others  whom  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
tyranny  has  made   wretched,  who  have  already 
either   been    forced    to   swallow    his    poisonous 
draughts,   or  whom  his  bayonets  have  stabbed, 
or  his  cannons  annihilated. 

At  Ettenheim,  where  his  Highness  had  resided 
for  some  time,  few  persons  constituted  his  society  j 
but  they  were  all  selected,  of  well-informed 
minds,  and  irreproachable  conduct,  religious 
and  loyal.  Among  them  may  be  counted,  fore- 
most, his  amiable  and  elegant  relative,  the  young 
Princess  Clementina,  of  Rohan,  whose  innocent 
sallies  often  diverted  him  in  his  solitude,  and 
whose  courageous  friendship  accompanied  him 

even 
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even  to  Strasburgh,  where  she  demanded  in  vain 
to  share  his  dungeon  or  his  scaffold.  Study, 
the  culture  of  a  small  garden,  and  hunting,  were 
his  principal  occupations  in  this  retreat ;  when, 
on  the  15th  of  March  1804,  the  armed  banditti 
of  the  Corsican  violated  the  independence  of  the 
German  empire,  to  enable  the  foreign  tyrant  to 
assassinate  a  French  Prince  in  France.  He  ar- 
rived the  same  day  at  Strasburgh,  where  he  re- 
mained shut  up  in  the  citadel  until  the  17th; 
when  orders  were  received  by  the  telegraph  from 
Paris,  that  he  should  be  immediately  carried  to 
that  city,  a  distance  of  near  400  miles.  He  tra- 
velled day  and  night,  and  was  escorted  from  re- 
lay to  relay,  by  the  gens  d'armes,  a  corps  of 
French  thief- takers,  spies,  and  informers.  He 
was  chained  hand  and  foot  the  whole  way.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  he  ar- 
rived at  Paris,  where  he  was  first  carried  to  the 
Temple,  as  if  it  were  only  to  shew  him  a  prison 
in  which  so  many  of  his  royal  relatives  had  suf- 
fered, and  which  they  had  left  only  to  perish ; 
and  afterwards  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where, 
by  the  orders  of  Buonaparte,  a  mock  tribunal, 
tinder  the  appellation  of  a  Special  Military  Com- 
mission, had  been  convened.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  though  almost  fainting,  from  want 

of 
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of  nourishment,  and  almost  asleep  from  want  of 
rest,  he  was  carried,  before  the  assassins,  members 
of  this  military  commission,  who,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  barbarously  passed  the  following  sen- 
tence : 

SPECIAL  MILITARY  COMMISSION, 

Formed  in  the  First  Military  Division  ly  virtue  of 
a  Decree  of  Government  dated  the  1  QthMarcht 
IZthyear  of  the  RefinlUc,  one  and  indivisible. 

JUDGMENT. 

In  the  name  of  the  French  People  —This  day, 
50th  March,  1 2th  year  of  the  Republic  : 

The  special  Military  Commission,  formed  in 
the  first  military  division,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
Government  of  the  date  of  the  1 9th  March,  12th 
year,  composed  according  to  the  law  of  the  5th 
September,  year  5,  of  seven  members,  that  is  to 
say  : 

Citizens  Hulin,  General  of  Brigade,  Com- 
mander of  the  fort  grenadier  guards,  President  j 
Guiton,  Colonel,  Commander  of  the  1  st  regiment 
of  Cuirassiers;  Bazancourt,  Colonel,  Commander 
of  the  4th  regiment  of  light  infantry.  * 

Ravier,  Colonel,  Commander  of  the  18th  re- 
giment of  the  infantry  of  the  line. 

Barrois, 
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Barrels,  Colonel,  Commander  of  the  96th 
regiment  of  ditto. 

Rabbe,  Colonel,  Commander  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment of  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris. 

D'Autencourt,  Captain  Major  of  the  gens-d'ar- 
mcrie  d'elite,  performing  the  functions  of  Cap- 
tain Reporter. 

Molin,  Captain  in  the  18th  regiment  of  infan- 
try of  the  line,  Register ;  all  appointed  by  the 
General  in  Chief,  Murat,  Governor  of  Paris,  and 
commanding  the  first  military  division :  which 
president,  members,  reporter,  and  register,  are 
neither  related  nor  allied  to  each  other,  or  the 
accused,  within  the  degree  prohibited  by  the  law. 

Tie  Commission  convened  by  order  of  the  Ge- 
neral in  Chief,  Governor  of  Paris,  met  in  the 
castle  of  Vincennes,  in  theapartinent  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  place,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke  D'En- 
ghien,  bom  at  Chantilly  upon  the  2d  of  August, 
1772,  about  five  feet  six  inches  high,  fair  hair 
and  eye-brows,  oval  face,  long,  well  .made,  grey 
eyes  inclining  to  brown,  small  mouth,  aquiline 
nose,  the  chin  a  little  pointed,  and  well  turned. 

Accused,  1st,  of  having  carried  arms  against 
the  French  Republic ;  2d,  of  having  offered  his 
services  to  the  English  Government,  the  enemy 

of 
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of  the  French  people  ;  3d,  of  having  received  and 
accredited  agents  of  the  said  Government — of 
having  procured  for  them  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing an  understanding  in  France,  and  Jiaving  con- 
spired with  them  against  the  internal  and  external 
safety  of  the  State ;  4th,  of  having  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  assemblage  of  Frenchtfmigrants, 
and  others  in  the  pay  of  England,  formed  in  the 
countries  of  Fribourg  and  Baden;  5th  of  having 
maintained  a  correspondence  in  the  town  of  Stras- 
burgh,  tending  to  stir  up  the  neighbouring  de- 
partments, for  the  purpose  of  effecting  there  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  England  ;  6th,  of  being 
one  of  the  favourers  and  accomplices  of  the  con- 
spiracy planned  by  the  English  against  the  life  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  intending,  in  case  of  the 
success  of  that  conspiracy,  to  enter  France. 

The  Sitting  having  been  opened,  the  President 
ordered  the  Reporter  to  read  all  the  documents ; 
as  well  those  in  the  charge  as  those  in  the  de- 
fence. 

The  papers  having  been  read,  the  President 
ordered  the  guard  to  bring  in  the  accused,  who 
was  introduced  free,  and  without  irons,  before 
the  Commission. 

Being  interrogated  as  to  his  Christian  and  sur- 
names, age,  place  of  birth,  and  residence  : 
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He  answered,  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bour- 
bon, Duke  of  Enghien,  aged  32  years,  born  at 
Chantilly,  near  Paris,  having  quitted  France  on 
the  16th  July,  1789. 

After  having  interrogated  the  accused  through 
the  medium  of  the  President,  with  respect  to  every 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  charge  against  him  : 
having  heard  the  Reporter  in  his  report  and  in  his 
conclusions,  and  the  Accused  in  his  means  of  de-^ 
fence  ;  after  the  latter  had  declared  that  he  had 
nothing  to  add  in  his  justification,   the  President 
demanded  of  the  members,  whether  they  had  any 
observations    to  make.     Upon  their  answer  in 
the  negative,  and  before  he  put  it  to  the  vote,  he 
ordered  the  accused  to  withdraw.     The  accused 
was  then  conducted  back  to  prison  by  his  es- 
cort ;  and  the  Reporter,  the  Register,  as  also  the 
citizens  who  attended  as  auditors,  retired  at  the 
desire  of  the  President. 

The   Commission  having  deliberated  in  pri- 
vate, the  President  put  the  following  questions  : 
Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon^  Duke  of 
Enghien,  accused, 

1st,  Of  having  carried  arms  against  the  French 
Republic — Is  he  guilty  ? 

2d,  Of  having  offered  his  services  to  .the  Eng- 
lish 
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lish    Government,    the  enemy    of  the   French 

People — Is  he  guilty  j 

3d,  Of  having  received  and  accredited  about 
him  agents  of  the  said  English  Government ;  of 
having  procured  for  them  the  means  of  keeping 
up  an  understanding  in  France  j  of  having  con- 
spired with  them  against  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal safety  of  the  State — Is  he  guilty  ? 

4th,  Of  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  French  emigrants  and  others,  in  the  pay 
of  England,  formed  upon  the  frontiers  of  France 
in  the  countries  of  Fribourg  and  Baden — Is  he 
guilty  ? 

5th,  Of  having  kept  up  a  correspondence  in 
Strasburgh,  tending  to  produce  a  rising  of  the 
neighbouring  departments,  to  effect  there  a  di- 
version favourable  to  England — Is  he  guilty  ? 

6th,  Of  having  been  one  of  the  favourers  and 
accomplices  of  the  conspiracy  framed  by  the 
English  against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul; 
and  intending,  in  case  of  the  success  of  that 
conspiracy,  to  enter  France — Is  he  guilty  ? 

The  voices  being  received  separately  upon 
each  of  the  above  questions,  beginning  with 
the  junior  in  rank,  the  President  giving  his  opi- 
nion the  last ; 

The 
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The  Commission  declares  Louis  Antoine 
Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Enghien — 

1st,  Unanimously,  guilty  of  having  carried 
arms  against  the  French  Republic. 

2dly,  Unanimously,  guilty  of  having  offered 
his  services  to  the  English  Government,  the  ene- 
my of  the  French  People. 

3dly,  Unanimously,  guilty  of  having  received 
and  accredited  about  him  agents  of  the  said 
English  Government,  of  having  procured  them 
the  means  of  keeping  up  an  understanding  in 
France,  and  of  having  conspired  with  them 
against  the  external  and  internal  safety  of  the 
State. 

4thly,  Unanimously,  guilty  of  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  French  emigrants  and 
others,  in  the  pay  of  England,  formed  upon  the 
frontiers  of  France,  in  the  countries  of  Fribourg 
and  of  Baden, 

5thly,  Unanimously,  guilty  of  having  kept  up 
a  correspondence  in  Strasburgh,  tending  to  stir 
up  the  neighbouring  departments,  to  effect  there 
a  diversion  favourable  to  England. 

Cthly,  Unanimously,  guilty  of  being  one  of 
the  favourers  and  accomplices  of  the  conspiracy 
planned  by  the  English  against  the  lifo  of  the 
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First  Consul ;  and  intending,  in  case  of  the  suc- 
cess of  that  conspiracy,  to  enter  France. 

Upon  this  the  President  put  the  question  rela- 
tive to  the  application  of  the  punishment.     The 
voices  were   received  again  in  the  form  above 
-  mentioned. 

The  Special  Military  Commission  condemns, 
unanimously,  to  the  pain  of  death,  Louis  An- 
toine  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Enghien,  in 
satisfaction  of  the  crimes  of  being  a  Spy,  of  car- 
rying on  a  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic,  and  of-  an  attempt  against  the  in- 
ternal and  external  safety  of  the  State. 

The  said  sentence  is  pronounced  in  confor- 
mity with  article  ii.  title  iv.  of  the  military  code 
of  crimes  and  punishments  of  the  12th  Novem- 
ber, year  5  ;  1  st  and  2d  section  of  the  first  title 
of  the  ordinary  penal  code  of  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber 1791,  thus  expressed,  viz. 

2.  Of  the  12th  November,  year  5,  "  Every 
person,  whatever  may  be  his  state,  quality,  or 
profession,  convicted  of  being  a  spy  for  the  ene- 
my, shall  be  punished  with  death." 

Art.  1.  Every  conspiracy  and  attempt  against 
the  Republic  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

2.  (Of  the  sixth  of  October  1791),  Every  con- 
spiracy 
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spiracy  and  plot  tending  to  disturb  the  State  by 
a  civil  war,  by  arming  the  citizens  against  each 
other,  or  against  the  exercise  of  the  lawful  au- 
thority, shall  be  punished  with  death. 

Orders  the  Captain  Reporter  to  read  the  sen- 
tence, in  presence  of  the  guard  assembled  under 
arms,  to  the  condemned. 

Orders  that  there  shall  be  sent  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  law,  due  diligence  being 
used  by  the  President  and  the  Reporter,  a  copy 
to  the  Minister  at  War  and  the  "Grand  Judge, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  the  General  in  Chief, 
Governor  of  Paris. 

Done,  concluded,  and  judged,  without  sepa- 
rating, the  said  month,  day,  and  year,  in  public 
sitting;  and  the  members  of  the  Special  Military 
Commission  have  signed,  with  the  Reporter  and 
Register,  the  minute  of  the  judgment. 

Signed — GUITON,  BAZANCOURT,  R\- 
NIER,  BARROIS,  RABBK,  n'Au- 
TENCOURT,  Captain  Reporter, 
MOLIN,  Captain  Register,  and 
HULIN*,  President. 

In  this  mock  trial,  accusations  as  ridiculous  as 
groundless  are  presented,  but  no  evidence  is  pro- 
duced ;   which  proves    the  truth  of  the  Duke's 
assertion,  when  before  the  tribunal   of  his  mur- 
D  2  derers, 
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derers,  that  his  sentence  teas  pronounced  before  he 
had  left  Strasbttrgh'j  that  lie  ivas  only   the  inno- 
cent  victim  of  the  ferocious   Buo?iaparte's  rage 
against  the  Bourlons.     Should  other  Sovereigns 

o 

not  avenge  this  atrocious  crime,  they  or  their 
children  must  sooner  or  later  share  the  fate  of 
the  Duke  of  Enghien ;  because,  whatever  rank 
Buonaparte  assumes,  he  is  unable  to  chancre  his 
birth ;  and  guilty  as  he  is,  he  will  consider  every 
good  prince,  as  much  a  censuring  enemy  as  a 
proud  superior,  with  whom  neither  an  Imperial 
crown,  however  brilliant,  nor  enterprizes,  how- 
ever successful,  can  make  him  even  an  equal. 
He  knows  that  he  is  despised  and  detested  by 
all  hereditary  Sovereigns ;  and  his  dark,  bar- 
barous, and  revengeful  soul  will  never  cease  to 
plan  subversions,  or  to  commit  or  command 
murders,  until  the  grave  of  the  last  lawful  prince 
is  inundated  with  the  blood  of  the  last  loyal 
subject.* 

The  Duke  of  En^hicn  shewed  himself  a  wor- 

O  ^ 

thy  descendant  of  the  Condes,  even  in  the  den 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  hired  assas- 
sins of  the  usurper  of  his  family's  throne.  His 
iinnness  was  as  great  durino;  his  trial,  as  his  re- 

O  ^  J 

situation  after  being  condemned,  and  would 
.have  moved  even  revolutionary  brigands,  had 

not 
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not  Buonaparte,  from  all  his  ruffian  accomplices, 
procured  the  most  wicked  to  dispatch  a  Bourbon  * 
His  Highness's  calmness   and   courage  on   this 
trying   occasion   were    the  most   surprizing, „  as 
during  the  five  preceding  days  and  nights,    every 
indignity   had  been   offered   him   that  could  ir^ 
ritate  his  mind,  and  he  had  endured    every   suf- 
fering that  could  enervate  his  body.     From  the 
time  of  his   arrest,  bread    and  water  had  been 
his  only   nourishment —  he  had  never  been  once 
permitted  to  lie  down  on  a  bed,  to  undress,   to 
shave,  or  to  change  his  linen.     From  the  weight 
of  his  fetters,  and  from  the  fatigue   of  a  long 
journey,  his  feet  and  legs  were  so   swollen  that 
he  could  hardly  stand.     For  the  fourteen  hours 
that  he  lived  after  condemnation,   he   was   shut 
up  with   four    gens-d'armes  d'elite,   or    chosen 
spies,  in  the  dungeon  at  Vincennes,   without  a 
bed,   and  even  without  a    chair.  x  In  a  corner 
only  was   some  rotten   straw,   on   which  he  sat 
down ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  a  moment's 
rest  by  the  noise,  questions,  and  cannibal  songs, 
of   these  satellites,   who   had   orders  to  prevent 
even  his  slumbers.  A  clergyman  was  with  him  for 
an  hour,   but  was  not   permitted  to  speak  with 
him,  unless  he  spoke  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by 
the  guards. 

D  3  Before 
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Before  day-light  in  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
General  Murat,  under  an  escort  of  Mamelukes, 
arrived  at  Vincennes  ;  he  was  accompanied  by 
four  aids-de-camp,  and  Generals  Edward  Mor- 
ticr,  Duroc,  Hulin,  and  Louis  Buonaparte,  who 
had  come  on' purpose  from  the  coast.  Each  Ma- 
meluke held  a  flambeau;  and  Italian  troops  arid  . 
gens  d'armes  surrounding  the  castle,  prevented 
the  approach  of  every  one,  and  guarded  all  the 
avenues  to  that  part  of  the  wood  of  Vincennes 
appointed  as  the  place  of  execution.  The  Duke, 
being  told  that  his  sentence  was  to  be  executed, 
said  calmly,  "  I  am  ready  and  resigned  ! 

Ce  malheurrux  heros,  sans  arnies,  sans  defense, 
Voyant  qu'il  taut  perer,  et  perir  sans  vengeance, 
Voaltit  mourir,  du  inoias,  comme  il  avail  vecu, 
Avfc  ttute  tagloirfd  tjute  sj  vertu* 

VOLTAIRE. 

When  his  Highness  heard,  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  grenadiers  commanded  to  shoot  him  were 
Italians  of  Buonaparte's  guard,  he  said,  "  Thank 
God  !  they  are  not  Frenchmen — I  am  condemned 
bv  a  foreigner,  and  God  be  praised 'that  my  exe- 
cutioners are  also  foreigners — it  will  be  a  stain 
less  upon  my  countrymen !  At  the  place  of 
execution  he  lifted  his  hands  towards  heaven, 
exclaiming,  "  May  God  preserve  my  King,  and 
deliver  my  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner  /' 

T\va 
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Two  gens-d'armes  then  proposed  to  tie  an  hand- 
kerchief over  his  eyes  j  but  he  said,  "  A  loyal  . 
soldier,  who  has  so  often  been  exposed  to  fire  and 
s-.vord,  can  see  the  approach  of  death  with  naked 
eyes  and  without  fear,  He  then  looked  at  the 
grenadiers,  who  had  already  pointed  their  fusils 
at  him,  saying,  "  Grenadiers  !  lower  your  arms, 
otherwise  you  will  miss  me,  or  only  wound 
me  !"  Of  the  nine  grenadiers  who  fired  at  him, 
seven  hit  him  :  two  bullets  had  pierced  his  head, 
and  five  his  body.  Immediately  after  his  murder 
General  Murat  sent  his  aid-de-camp  to  Buona- 
parte at  Malmaison.  A  small  coffin,  filled  with 
lime,  was  ready  to  receive  his  corpse,  and  a  grave- 
had  been  dug  in  the  garden  of  the  castle,  where 
he  was  buried. 

Such  was  the   end-  of  the  Duke  of  Knsihien, 

w  •* 

inhumanly  butchered  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age, 
by  the  barbarous  foreign  usurper  of  the  throne 
of  his  family  :  a  prince,  who  would  have  illus- 
trated obscurity  by  his  talents,  but  who  often 
forgot  his  rank,  when  the  misery  of  others 
made  it  necessary  to  descend  to  that  of  an 
individual;  whose  humanity  preserved  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  republicans  vanquished  by  his 
valour,  and  whose  generosity  relieved  those  o* 
them  in  an  enemy's  country,  who  were  destitute, 
D  4  in 
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in  prisons,  or  suffering  on  a  sick  bed  ; — they  all 
found  in  him  a  second  Providence. 

In  Les  Neuvettes  a  la  Main,  Fructidor  20th, 
year  12,  or  September  5th,  1804,  pages  9  and 
10,  is  related,  as  a  known  fact  at  Paris,  "  that 
Madame  Buonaparte  implored  her  ferocious  hus- 
band, upon  her  knees,  f  to  spare  the  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Enghien,  to  whose  father  and  grand- 
father herself  and  her  family  owed  the  greatest 
obligations,  for  their  protection  and  generosity 
during  monarchy.'  Napoleon  let  her  repeat  her 
request  several  times,  while  he  was  marching, 
much  agitated,  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
small  saloon  at  Malmaison,  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  what  she  said.  A1  last>  her  patience  be- 
ing tired,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  cry- 
ing '  Pardon !  Pardon !'  He  then  regarded 
her  with  the  most  terrible  look,  which  terrified 
her  so  much,  that  she  fainted  away,  and  was  car- 
ried senseless  out  of  the  room.  In  this  state  of 
insensibility  she  remained  near  three  hours,  and 
at  her  recovery,  Madame  Remusat,  her  lady  in 
waiting,  presented  her  a  letter  from  her  husband, 
full  of  reproaches  for  her  impolitic  and  unseason- 
alie  interference,  when  it  was  a  question  about 
tin  grand  coup  d'etat,  which  surpassed  her  compre- 
hension. He  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that 

both 
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both  his  and  her  life  and  rank  depended  upon 
the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  more  than 
even  upon  that  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  lc- 
cause  the  former  had  many  friends  in  the  French 
army,  where  the  latter  was  hardly  known.  'That 
we,  besides,'  added  Buonaparte,  '  have  more  to 
apprehend  from  4irr  enterprizing  character  than 
from  that  of  any  other  Bourbon,  the  following 
letter  may  convince  you  :' 

TO  HiS  MOST  CHRISTIAN    MAJESTY  LOUIS    XVIII, 
KING  OF  FRANCE  AND  NAVARRE, 

"  SIRE, 

"  The  letter  of  the  <2d  March,  with  which  your 
Majesty  has  vouchsafed  to  honour  me,  reached 
me  in  due  time.  Your  Majesty,  is  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  blood' which  flows  in  my  veins, 
to  have  entertained  a  moment's  doubt  respecting 
the  tenor  and  spirit1  of  the  answer  which  your 
Majesty  calls  for.  I  am  a  Frenchman,  Sire,  and 
a  Frenchman  faithful  to  his  God,  to  his  King,  and 
of  course  to  the  oaths  that  are  binding  ly  his  Iwnour 
as  much  as  ly  his  religion.  Many  others  may,  per- 
haps, one  day  envy  me  this  triple  advantage; 
Will  your  Majesty,  therefore,  vouchsafe  to  permit 
me  to  annex  my  signature  to  that  of  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  adhering,  as  I  do,  with  him  in 
D  5  heart 
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heart  and  sout,  to  the  contents  of  the  note  of  my 
Sovereign  ?  It  is  in  these  moatiafyle  sentiments, 
that  I  remain,  Sire, 

"  Your  Majesty's  most  humble, 

"  most  obedient, 

< l  and  \c\yfaithjul  subject  and  servant, 
<f  (Signed)  LOUIS  ANTOINE  HENRY  DE  BOURBON. 

"  Ettenheim,  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Margrave 
"of  Baden,  March  zzd,  1803." 

This  letter  was  written  in  consequence  of  the 
humiliating  proposal  made  by  the  Prussian  Pre- 
sident, Meyer,  at  Warsaw,  in  February  1803, 
in  the  name  of  one  legitimate  king  upon  his 
throne,  to  another  legitimate  king  in  exile,  of 
resigning  his  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  of 
France  to  the  foreign  adventurer,  the  sworn  and 
natural  enemy  to  all  hereditary  sovereignty, 
who  had  usurped  it  by  force  and  fraud,  and  pre- 
served his  usurpation  by  the  impunity  that  he 
held  out  to  regicides,  aiid  by  the  national  plunder 
with  which  he  rewarded  his  criminal  accom- 
plices, those  who  had  butchered  with  him  in 
Europe,  and  poisoned  with  him  in  Africa,  and 
Asia.*  In 

*  In  a  note  of  the  same  Number  of  Let  Nouvelles  a  la  Main, 
it  is  said,  that  bets  are  laid  at  Paris,  "  that  before  twelve  months 
after  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Uuke  of  Enghien,  Napo- 
leon 
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In  his  person  the  Duke  of  Enghicn  was  hand- 
some, and  of  a  noble  and  graceful  figure.     The 
sound  of  his  voice  was  harmonious,   and  his  ex- 
pressions correct  and  natural,     tn  his  manners  he 
was  condescending,  in  his  conversation  lively,  but 
becoming.     Ever  master  of  himself,  his  temper 
was  always  equal  and  moderate.     He  was  fre- 
quently so  polite  and  obliging,  that  it  might  have 
been  taken  for   familiarity,   but   for   that  air  of 
dignity  which  never  left  him,  which  was  born 
with  him,  and  which  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
From  his  youth  he  was  an  enemy  to  idleness  and 
fond   of    those    exercises   which    contribute    to 
strengthen  the  constitution,  and  to  accustom  a 
person  intended  for  a  military  life  to  the  fatigues 
of  war.     Fencing    and  hunting  were  often  his 
amusements  before  he  headed  battalions  or  com- 
manded armies.     His  courage  and  capacity  were 
known  before  they  were  tried.     Nature  as  well 
as  education,  had  made   him  a  general.      His 
brilliant  qualities  during  the  first  campaign  made 
him  distinguished  even  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
heroes  of  his  family.     Faithful  to  the  noble  prin-  - 
ciples  of  his  ancestors;   convinced,  with  them, 
D  6  that 

3con  the  First,  So  fond  of  elevations,  will  be  elevated  on  a  gib- 
bet, and  Madame  Buonaparte  confined  in  a  house  of  correcti- 
on !!!"  The  above  letter  is  found  translated  in  the  London 
papers  of  July  ijth,  1804. 
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that  a  good  general  may  be  defeated,  but  cannot 
be  taken  by  surprize,  -he  was  determined  never 
to  be  attacked  unprepared.  He  was  therefore 
always  sober,  active,  and  vigilant  j  hearing  all 
reports,  receiving  all  advices,  and  attentive  even 
to  rumours  that  were  circulated  in  his  camp. 
He  never  ceased  to  observe  his  enemy,  and  to 
meditate  on  their  lesser  movements,  either  to  dis- 
cover or  prevent  their  projects;  either  to  turn 
them  against  themselves,  or  to  render  them  of  no 
use  by  his  means  of  defence.  Fully  aware  of  that 
dangerous  confidence,  which  want  of  rest  after 
long  fatigues  is  often  inclined  to  give,  he  de- 
pended only  upon  himself  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground,  to  establish  posts,  and  to  fix  the  place  of 
rendezvous  in  case  of  sudden  attacks.  Con- 
stantly the  first  every  where,  every  part  of  the 
service  equally  fixed  his  attention,  particularly 
what  could  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  com- 
forts, or  relieve  the  pains  of  his  soldiers.  Though 
severe  with  others  as  with  himself,  he  was  always 
liberal,  just,  and  good,  with  those  who  served 
under  him,  and  therefore  soon  became  their  idol. 
A  competent  judge  of  military  as  well  as  of  all 
other  kinds  of  merit,  the  Archduke  Charles  on 
all  occasions  extolled  his  Highness's  talents  ;  ad- 
mired his  courage  j  desired  and  obtained  his 

friend- 
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friendship  ;  and  now  deplores  his  untimely  loss. 
If  Champagny,  the  Consular  emissary  at  Vienna, 
has  reported  faithfully  what  he  has  heard  and 
seeri  in  that  capital,  the  usurper  is  informed,  that 
England,  Russia,  and  Poland,  are  not  the  only 
countries  where  loyalty  mourns,  and.  where  vir- 
tue abhors,  Buonaparte's  atrocities.  To  the  ho- 
nour of  the  British  nation,  the  feelings  were  the 
same,  and  unanimous  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  wanton  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Enghien  has  made  Buonaparte  execrated  even  by 
those  who  hitherto  had  doubted,  palliated,  or 
disbelieved,  his  former  enormous  crimes. 

Two  solemn  services  have  been  celebrated  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  London,  at  the 
command  and  expence  of  the  French  Princes  and 
emigrants,  in  honour  of  the  memory,  and  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul,  of  the  late  Duke  of  Enghien. 
The  chapels,  though  one  of  them  can  contain 
1800  persons,  were  not  large  enough  for  ad- 
mitting half  the  number  of  those  who  presented 
themselves.  More  of  the  English  nobility  and 
gentry,  than  of  the  French,  were  present  in 
these  devout  and  pious  assemblies,  so  gene- 
ral was  the  interest  which  the  unfortunate  des- 
tiny of  the  butchered  hero  inspired,  and  the 

horror 
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horror  and  detestation  of  the   monster  who  was 
his  assassin*. 

In. 

*  The  following  are  the  correct  particulars  of  the  funeral 
services  celebrated  for  the  Duke  of  Enghien. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April  a  solemn  service,  in  honour  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Enghien,  was  celebrated  at  the  desire  of  His  Royal 
Highness  Monsieur,  brother  to  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  King-street,  Portman-square. 
The  Bishop  of  Montpellier  officiated  pontifically.  The  Abbe 
ile  la  Tille,  Chaplain  to  His  Royal  Highness  Monsieur,  pro- 
nounced  a  brief  but  beautiful  sermon  from  the  20th  and  2ist 
verses  of  the  gth  chapter  of  the  First  book  of  the  Maccabees : 

Etfcvtrunt  earn  omnls  papulis  Israel,  f/anctu  magnc,  et  luge- 
bunt  Jift  multit.  Et  dixtrunt :  quo  tnodo  cecidit  fotens,  <jui  sal- 
,  vumfac iebat  popitlum  Israel. 

The  eloquent  Preacher,  without  entering  into  the  particulars 
ef  the  short  but  brilliant  career  of  this  amiable  and  much-la- 
mented Prince,  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  by  the  unaffected 
piety  of  his  sentiments,  and  his  pathetic  expression.  He  con- 
fined  himself  to  a  view  of  this  young  hero,  as  a  model  of  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  his  King,  at  a  time  when  fidelity  was  so  rare  in 
most  continental  countries  among  subjects,  and  loyalty  among 
princes.  He  recommended  resignation  in  sufferings  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  confidence  in  the  Divine  Justice,  which  never 
fails  to  avenge  the  innocent,  and  punish  the  guilty.  The 
preacher  frequently  burst  into  tears,  which  interrupted  his 
speech.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  prcxluced  by 
the  following  passage  towards  the  close  of  the  sermon  : 

"  Speaking  as  I  am,  to  Christian  Princes,  and  to  Chevaliers 
always  faithful  '.  o  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  to 
the  laws  of  honour,  I  will  only  call  to  your  remembrance  the 
last  words  oi  the  hero  whose  untimely  end  we  nere deplore  !  !  ! — 
Ob  my  God,  preserve  my  KJr.g  anddeii-vtr  my  Cc:tr.lry  fitm  the  yoke 

ej  tbt  foreigner!"    He  then  added,  "  Let  us  alj  repeat  this 

pruyer 
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In  their  lamentable  condition,  it  must  be  a  con- 
solation (if  consolation  be  possible)  for  their  Se- 
rene 

priycr  to  the  God  of  Goodness  !  May  the  Almighty  save  tur  vir- 
tuous King,  and  preserve  His  Majesty  f/i*m  those  dangers  'which 
surround  him ! ! !  '  At  these  words  the  audience  were  deeply 
affected,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief.  In  this  pious  and  devout 
circle,  we  observed  His  Royal  Highness  Monsieur,  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  Duke  of  Oilcans,  Dukeof  Montpensicr,  Duke  of  Beau- 
julois,  all  the  French  Bishops,  and  French  Nobility,  with  a  great 
number  of  the  English  Nobility  of  both  sexes.  The  chapel  could 
not  contain  one  halt"  of  the  company  who  presented  themselves. 
The  Pnnce  of  Conde  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  were  not  pre- 
sent. They  were  indisposed  at  Wunstead-house ;  to  which 
place,  we  understand,  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Dukes  fre- 
quently sent  to  inquire  after  their  health. 

On  the  zyth  of  April,  at  the  chapel  of  St,  Patrick,  in  Soho- 
square,  a  solemn  service  was  performed  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  late  Duke  of  Enghien,  at  the  request  and  expence 
of  the  French  emigrant  nobility  and  gentry.  Notwithstanding 
most  of  them  have  scarcely  the  means  of  subsistence,  there 
was  an  honourable  emulation  to  contribute  to  this  funeral  cere- 
mony,  not  commanded  by  an  usurper,  but  ottered  voluntarily 
as  a  feeble  but  sincere  proof  of  their  attachment  to  the  family 
of  their  King,  and  of  their  high  consideration  for  their  Serene 
Highnesses  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The 
expence  of  the  decorations  amounted  to  6ool. 

The  Bishop  of  Montpellier  oificiated  pontifically,  and  the 
Abbi  de  Bouvens,  Vkar-Generai  to  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  sermon. 

The  chapel  was  hung  with  black,  all  round,  from  the  top 
to  the  bor:om.  In_the  front,  and  at  the  sides,  were  placed 
72  girandoles,  ornamented  with  many  wax  catulles,  a.ui  144 
escutcheons  of  the  arms  of  Conde. 

Near  the  altar  was  elevated  a  catafalque,  or  sarcophagus,  sur- 
mounted 
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rene  Highnesses  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  Duke 
of  Bourbon  to  be  convinced,  that  by  all  good  and 

loyal 

mounted  with  a  canopy  supported  by  four  columns,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  white  feathers.  Round  it  were  se- 
veral wax  candles  intermixed  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  arms 
of  Conde".  Four  mutes  were  placed  at  the  four  corners. 

A  row  of  fauteuili  or  elbow-chairs  were  placed  by  the  right 
side  of  the  choir,  where  his  Royal  Highness  Monsieur,  brother 
to  the  King  of  Fiance,  with  their  Serene  Highnesses  the  Dukes 
of  Berry,  Orleans,  Montpensier,  and  Beaujolois,  were  seated  ; 
opposite  them  were  placed  all  the  French  Bishops  yet  faithful 
to  their  God  and  to  their  King. 

The  Chapel,  though  it  can  contain  1800  persons,  was  not 
large  enough  for  half  of  those  who  presented  themselves.  More 
English  ladies,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  were  observed  in  this 
assembly  than  Frenchmen,  so  general  and  so  honourable  to  the 
feelings  ofthe  English  Nation,  was  the  interest  which  the  un- 
fortunate destiny  of  the  murdered  hero  inspired,  and  the  horror 
and  the  detestation  ofthe  monster  who  committed  this  murder. 

Eight  hundred  ladies  occupied  the  galleries.  The  gentlemen 
sat  below  in  the  choir  and  at  the  sides.  Three  hundred  cards 
had  been  distributed  :  among  the  English  nobility  were  obser- 
ved, the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Talbot,  Chatham,  Kil main,  with  several 
others,  besides  most  ofthe  members  of  the  foreign  diplomatic 
.  corps. 

The  preacher  pronounced  his  sermon  with  a  strong  and  clear 
voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  distinctly  in  every  part  of  the  chapel ; 
from  the  beginning  he  fixed  the  attention  of  every  one.  He  de- 
livered gracefully  what  he  conceived  with  truth  and  sentime'nt. 

Not  an  eye  was  dry,  not  a  heart  that  did  not  feel  pity  for 
the  virtuous  victim  of  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurper. 

He  chose  for  his  text  the  jgth  and  ^oth  verses  of  the  izth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  ;--- 

El  CUM  cogitasstt  Trypbon,  regnere  Asia  et  astumere  diadenla  et 
extenders  m^num  in  Antivchum  regem, 

41  Titneui 
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loyal  Sovereigns  as  well  as  subjects,  justice  is  ren- 
dered to   the  virtues   of  the  Duke  of  Enghien ; 

and 

41  Timeus  ne  for  16  nen  permetteret  adi'enus  turn,  yonaibat,ied 
pxgnaret  ad-versus  eum,  querebat  comprehtndere  turn  et  ocfiJere." 

Having  expatiated  upon  the  virtues,  courage,  and  talents  of 
Jonathan,  and  of  his  zeal  to  save  his  country,  the  preacher  said, 
after  having  mentioned  these  particulars,  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Enghien  was  to  complete  the  parallel. 

He  spoke  of  those  traits  of  valour  which  so  clearly  distin- 
guished the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  made  him  admired  as  an 
hero,  before  he  was  entitled  to  be  called  a  man.  He  represent- 
ed him  combating,  with  his  grandfather  and  father  wounded 
by  his  side,  covering  himself  with  the  laurels  of  victory,  and 
afterwards  distinguishing  himself  by  his  humanity  and  gene- 
rosity toward  his  enemies  ;  and  finally  honouring  the  name  of 
Conde,  already  overcharged  with  a  lustre  and  glory  difficult 
to  support  and  to  curry. 

After  having  eloquently  pourtrayed,  and  feelingly  deplored 
the  misfortunes  of  France,  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreigner,  he 
addressed  to  God  a  tervent  prayer  to  restore  his  country  to  her 
former  tranquillity  and  happiness  ;  and  he  thanked  the  Al- 
mighty for  not  permitting  such  an  atrocious  assassination,  per- 
petrated in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  to  be  committed  by  the 
hands  of  Frenchmen. 

He  represented  the  young  hero  raising  his  hands  towards  Hea- 
ven, and  praying,  "  May  Godpnseri'c  my  King,  and  deliver  my 
Country  from  tbf  yoke  tf  the  foreigner  !"— "  Let  US  (said  he)  rc- 
mcinberthis  invocation  ;  and  let  us  ardently  pray  God  to  give 
our  virtuous,  but  unfortunate  King,  a  safe  retreat,  where  he  may 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  regicides,  and  their  weak  or  vile  accom- 
plices ;  and  let  us  repeat  upon  the  tomb  of  a  Bourbon,  ouroath 
of  fidelity  to  our  lawful  King,  and  his  heirs  and  family.  May 
we  all  be  able  to  say  in  the  last  moment  of  our  lives,  as  on 
this  day,  "\ouknowour  heavenly  Saviour,  that  we  have 
suiiered  persecution,  contempt,  and  poverty — but  we  have  ne. 
ver  been  apostates  to  ourGo-^,  nor  traitors  to  our  King*" 
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and  that  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  future  ages, 
every  tender  parent,  either  residing  humbly  in  a 
cottage,,  or  gloriously  occupying  a  throne,  will 
hold  out  this  Prince  as  a  model  for  their  children, 
that  they  may  learn  how  to  live  like  heroes,  and 
how  to  die  like  Christians  \\Disce,  puer,  virtu- 
tern  al  illo*  !  !  !" 

He  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and  oh  !  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die  I 


It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  an  extract,  to  a  sermon,  of 
which  no  just  idea  can  be  formed,  without  reading  or  hearing 
the  whole,  as  it  did  not  contain  a  phrase  that  was  not  re- 
markable for  its  justness,  its  beauty,  and  its  propriety. 

Their  Serene  Highnesses  the  Pnncede  Condeand  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon  were  not  present.  They  continued  ill  at  Wan* 
stead-house. 

*  The  Author  has  been  favoured  with  most  of  the  particu- 
lars of  this  sketch  by  noblemen  who  have  fought  by  the  side 
of  the  Duke  of  Enghien  ;  to  whom,  besides,  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented  as  long  ago  as  17^8.  Other  auiiiean't  sources 
have  been  used,  but  which  the  Author  is  not  persriUted  to 
mention.  The  very  interesting  L*  Amb.g\  oi';l'-.-  1  ,y.u  v.  Pel- 
tier has  been  consulted  in  soir.c  parts  oi  the  campaigns.  The 
original  is  well  worth 
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LOUIS  XVIII. 
KING  OF  FRANCE  AND  NAVARRE. 


LOUIS  Stanislaus  Xavier,  Count  de'  Pro- 
vence (since  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
France  of  his  elder  brother,  the  good  and  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Monsieur),  was  the  protector  of  sciences 
and  men  of  letters  from  his  youth,  and  a  pa- 
triot before  he  was  a  man.  In  the  vicious  court 
of  his  grandfather,  Louis  XV.  no  malice  dared  to 

o  * 

suspect  his  morals,  and  no  scandal  could  publish 
his  vices.  •  Like  his  elder  brother,  he  loved  vir- 
tue, adored  religion,  and  respected  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  the  liberties  and  rights  of  his 
countrymen;  strict  and  severe  with  himself,  he 
was  indulgent  to  others;  but  barefaced  wicked- 
ness never  escaped  his  contempt,  censure,  or  re- 
probation. That  old  corrupt  courtier,  the  Duke 
of  Hichelieu,  and  others  of  his  description,  ho- 
noured, therefore,  the  Count  de  Provence  with  the 
mock  appellation  of  "  the  young  Cato  at  an  old 
Court," 

When, 
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When,  in  1787,  want  of  order,  or  profusion, 
forced  M.  de  Calonne  to  convoke  the  Notables, 
the  Count  de  Provence,  then  Monsieur,  opposed 
all  infraction  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  and  all  new  burthens  proposed  to  be  laid 
upon  the  people,  because,  said  he,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced that  some  few  years  of  economy  and  regu- 
larity will  more  than  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue."  His  answer  to  M.  de  Calonne,  who 
told  him  it  was  the  King's  desire  that  the  plan 
of  finance  laid  before  the  Notables  should  be 
accepted,  is  well  known,  and  has  long  been  ad- 
mired 3  "  My  heart,"  said  this  Prince,  "  is  alike 
my  brother's  and  the  people's;  my  understanding 
is  my  own ;  and  my  head  is  the  King's."  Had 
his  advice  been  followed  by  M.  de  Calonne's  suc- 
cessors, the  ambitious  intriguers  de  Brienne  and 
Necker,  what  a  series  of  wretchedness  would 
both  France  and  Europe  have  avoided  !  ! 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  rebellion  in, 
1789,  instead  of  emigrating,  as  most  of  the  other 
Princes  of  the  blood  royal  d  d,  Monsieur  conti- 
nued in  his  former  modest  residence,  and  boldly 
defended  the  prerogatives  of  his  Sovereign,  as  well 
as  the  claims  or  demands  of  the  subjects,  when 
the  latter  did  not  encroach  upon  the  former. 
After  the  Parisian  mob  and  murderers  had,  on  the 

6th 
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6th  of  October,  amid  the  heads  of  his  butchered 
guard-de-corps  upon  pikes,  forced  Louis  XVI. 
from  Versailles,  and  escorted  him  and  his   royal 
family  to  Paris,  Monsieur  took  up  his  settled  abode 
in  the  Luxemburgh,  in  the  very  apartments  since 
occupied  by  the  regicide  Barras,  and  alt  present 
by  the  regicide  Abbe  and  Senator  Sieyes.     He 
was   now  the  only  and  necessary  consoler  and 
friend  to  the  dearest  of  brothers  and  best  of  Kings, 
whom   ingratitude,  desertion,  and  rebellion,  had 
isolated,  and  made  destitute  and  miserable,  though 
the  hereditary  chief  oyer  a  civilized,  populous, 
and  rich  people.     To  deprive  him  even  of  this  last 
consolation,  and  at  the  same  time,  Monsieur  of 
his  popularity,  every  calumny  that  treachery  could 
invent,   and  disaffection  propagate,    was   spread 
about  by  the  then  licentious  presses  of  France. 
In  January  IJQI,  the  chief  rebel  La  Fayette,  and 
his  accomplices,  in  hopes  to  humiliate  the  brother 
of  their  King  with  the  King  himself,  and  to  un- 
dermine hereditary  monarchy,  implicated  Mon- 
sieur in  a  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  Marquis  de 
Favras  !  and  persuaded  him  under  a  promise  and 
hope   of  saving   innocence    from    the    then    fa- 
shionable lamp-post  of  the  sovereign  people,  to 
descend  and  exculpate  himself  before  a  vile  and 
seditious  municipality.     His  condescension  and 

humanity 
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humanity  had,  however,  not  the  desired  effect  j 
La  Fayette  and  Mirabeau,  without  faith  and  ho- 
nour, as  well  as  without  loyalty,  wanted  to  in- 
spire terror  by  the  execution  of  Favras,  who  was 
the  first  faithful  and  innocent  subject  to  perish, 
in  consequence  of  a  mock  trial,  and  a  mock  sen- 
tence of  a  mock  tribunal  of  rebels. 

From    that  period  Monsieur  was  exposed  to 
public  insult  j  and  with  Louis  XVI.  continually 
threatened  with  destruction.     Under  the  windows 
of  his  apartments,  he  heard  the  act  of  accusation 
against  himself,    and    all   the  other  Bourbons, 
cried  about,  as  preparatory  to  their  condemnation, 
distributed  from  the  presses  of  the  notorious  jaco- 
bin  Prudhomme.     At  length  his  patience  was 
exhausted  ;   and  his  personal  safety,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  France  demanded  that  he  should  try  to 
break  the  bondage  under  which  he  had  for  two 
years  groaned.     More  fortunate,  or  rather  less 
unfortunate,  than  Louis  XVI.  by  the  courageous 
assistance  of  a  loyal  Swede,  Count  de  Fersen, 
he  escaped,  in  June   1791,  by  way  of  Valen- 
ciennes,    into    Brabant;     while  the   ill-placed, 
though  praise- worthy,    humanity  of  Louis  XVI. 
caused  himself  to  be  arrested  at  Varennes.     lie 
now  joined  his  brother,  Count  d'Artois,  and  the 
other  Princes  of  his  house,  at  Coblentz,  and  be- 
gan 
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gan  to  organize  an  army  of  emigrants,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  the 
Kings  of  Prussia  and  Sweden ;  who,  with  their 
joint  forces,  had  promised  to  re-establish  order  in 
France,  and  to  revenge  insulted  royalty. 

When  the  Constituent  Assembly,  with  the 
execration  of  all  good  men,  resigned  its  usurpa- 
tion to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of 
even  more  atrocious  characters  than  its  atrocious 
predecessor,  one  of  the  first  decrees  was,  <(  to 
declare  Monsieur  to  have  forfeited  his  eventual 
right  to  the  regency,  if  he  did  not  return  to 
France  within  the  space  of  two  months."  With- 
out considering  what  right  rebels  had  to  dictate 
laws  to  the  brother  of  their  King,  the  cruel  fate 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen,  of  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  of  Louis  XVII.  shews  what  Louis 
XVIII.  might  have  expected,  had  he  trusted  to 
their  decree,  and  surrendered  himself  to  their 
ferocity. 

After  this  assembly  had  declared  war  against 
Austria  and  Germany,  the  armed  loyal  emi- 
grants, collected  near  Coblentz,  were  ordered  to 
act  under  the  command  of  Monsieur,  who,  in 
his  turn,  depended  upon  the  orders  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Be- 
fore the  emigrants,  called  the  royal  army,  ap- 
proached 
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preached  the  French  frontiers,  a  manifesto   was 
published,   and  signed    by    Monsieur    and    the 
other  French  Princes.     In  this  it  was  truly  ob- 
served, "  that  the    Revolution    had    converted 
a  mild    people,    attached    to    their   King,  into 
hordes   of    robbers,    cannibals,    and    regicides: 
every   idea  of  revenge    was   disclaimed   by  the 
Princes,  who  wished  only   to  become  the  deli- 
verers of  their  country,  and  the  restorers  of  good 
order,    of  laws,  and  of  humanity/'     Toward  the 
conclusion,   their  Highnesses  gave   "  the  most 
pressing  invitation  to  the  French  troops  to   re- 
turn to  their  ancient  fidelity,  to  their  lawful  So- 
vereign,  and  to  join   those   forces  which  they 
commanded    for  him."     Unfortunately  this   li- 
beral invitation  was  not  listened  to,  being  made 
ineffectual    by    the^  duplicity    and   jealousy    of 
Prussia;  and  22,000  French  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, armed  in  the  cause  of  monarchy   and 
religion,   were,   by   the  ungenerous   conduct  of 
the  Prussian  Monarch,  obliged  to  disperse  and 
become  miserable  wanderers,  without  a  friend, 
without  a  home,  and  without  resources;  and  to 
exhibit  their  wretchedness  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,   after  being  plundered,  be- 
trayed, and  proscribed  in  their  own  country. 
Poison,  in  1795,  made  the  throne  of  France 

again 
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Again  vacant  by  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.  the 
ill-fated  son  of  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  who, 
before  he  had  reached  his  second  lustre,  had 
seen  his  father^  mother,  and  aunt,  murdered,  and 
his  sister  with  himself  treated  with  brutality  and 
cruelty,  and  suffering  from  want  in  the  same 
prison  which  his  parents  and  relativeshad  lefl 
only  to  ascend  the  scaffold.  Monsieur  now  suc- 
ceeded his  nephew,  and  assumed  ihe  name  of 
Louis  XVIII.  with  the  title  of  King  of  France 
and  Navarre,  and  was  proclaimed  and  acknow- 
ledged as  such,  both  in  the  army  of  Conde.  and 
by  the  royalists  in  La  Vendee. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  since  1792  resided  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany;  at  Turin  with  his 
father-in-law,  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and  at  last 
at  Verona,  under  the  name  of  Count  de  Lille. 
In  the  springof  1796,  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
to  please  Buonaparte,  added  insult  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  King  of  France,  by  ordering  him 
to  quit  Verona  and  the  Venetian  territory. 
With  a  spirit  and  dignity  that  never  forsook  this 
Prince,  he  demanded  the  Livre  D*Or,  containing 
all  the  names  of  the  Venetian  Nobles,  and  erased 
from  it  that  of  the  Bourbons,  inscribed  by  his 
great  grandfather's  grandfather  Henry  IV.  Re- 
volutionary France  always  degraded  those  go- 

VOL,  in.  E  vcrnmcuts 
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vernments  which  it  intended  to  destroy.  The 
rebel  Buonaparte,  whom  Venice  had  basely  flat- 
tered, revenged  the  wrongs  done  to  Louis  XVIII. 
his  King;  for,  in  the  spring  of  1797,  by  the  orders 
of  Buonaparte,  Venice  was  declared  no  longer  an 
independent  state. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  having  left  Ve- 
nice for  Germany,  a  foreign  assassin,  or  French 
regicide,  waited  for  him  there.  Standing  in  the 
window  of  an  obscure  inn  of  a  small  village,  a 
shot  was  fired  at  this  Prince,  which  wounded  him 
slightly  in  the  head.  The  perpetrator  of  the 
deed  has  never  been  discovered ;  because  Louis 
XVIII.  forbade  all  search  to  be  made;  saying 
"  It  must  either  be  a  mistake  or  a  premeditated 
crime — in  the  former  case,  it  would  be  cruel  to 
pursue;  and  in  the  latter,  as  I  have  done  no  human, 
/being  any  harm,  the  person  who  would  murder  we, 
has  punishment  enough  in  his  ownlosom,  and  ivants 
my  forgiveness  more  than  I  do  his  death  !  !" 

In  1798,  Louis  XVIII.  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Paul  the  First,  as  King 
of  France  and  Navarre ;  and  was  invited  by  him 
to  reside  jn  the  ducal  castle  at  Mittau,  until  he 
could  restore  him  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
Louis  XVIII.  left  therefore  the  army  of  Conde, 
with  whom  he  had  for  near  two  years  shared  all 

privations, 
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privations,  penury,  wants,  and  dangers.  At 
Mittau  the  King  of  France  was  at  first  treated 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  Sovereign,  which 
another  more  fortunate,  liberal-minded  Sovereign 
could  bestow.  He  had  a  guard  of  honour  of  20O 
Russians  in  his  castle,  besides  a  body-guard  of 
French  noblemen,  created  for  him,  and  paid  by 
the  Emperor.  The  Russian  Commander  at  Mit- 
tau was  entirely  under  his  orders,  and  his  levees 
were  crowded  by  the  nobility  of  Courland,  Li- 
vonia, and  Russia.  As  the  pecuniary  bounties  of 
Paul  were  more  than  sufficient  for  a  prince,  eco- 
nomical from  principle  and  custom,  as  well  as 
from  delicacy?  a  number  of  ruined  emigrants 
flocked  to  Russia  to  share  them.  The  duration 
of  this  prosperous  adversity,  however,  was  not 
long.  The  generous 'but  weak  Emperor,  seduced 
by  republican  intriguers,  suddenly  changed  his 
conduct,  and,  adopting  the  ignoble  sentiments 
of  his  new  ignoble  friend  Buonaparte,  sent  the 
King,  whom  he  had  acknowledged  and  invited 
to  his  dominions,  orders  to  leave  the  Russian 
territority  within  a  week. 

Three  months  previous  to  this  order,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  usual   pension  had  been  withheld; 
Louis  XVIII.  and  all  the  Frenchmen  at  Mittau 
were/  therefore,  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress, 
E  2  because 
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because  they  had  all  been  ordered  to  depart  with 
their  King. 

The  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  virtuous 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  had  never  ceased  to 
reside  with  her  uncle,  since  she  had  recovered 
her  liberty,  and  married  her  first  cousin.  Louis 
XVIII.  always  the  same,  told  her  his  determi- 
nation "  to  quit,  within  24  hours,  a  coun- 
try where  insult  and  humiliation  had  taken  the 
place  of  hospitality ;  and  that,  as  he  had  not  the 
means  to  travel  as  he  had  formerly  done,  and  the 
little  that'tie  possessed  was  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  accompanied 
him,  he  would,  the  next  day,  on  foot,  leave  Mit- 
tau,  and  shew  the  unfortunate  French  emigrants 
an  example  how  to  support  misfortunes."  At  her 
marriage,  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  had  receiv- 
ed from  her  first  cousins,  the  Emperor  and  Em  - 
press  of  Germany,  an  ecrin,  or  jewel-box :  with- 
out informing  any  body  of  her  intention,  she 
sent  for  some  Jews,  and  obtained  upon  these 
jewels  a  sum  of  money,  sufficient,  not  only  for 
her  "uncle's  travelling  expences,  but  to  provide 
for  the  present  wants  of  her  countrymen  at  Mit- 
tau  ;  and  when  her  uncle  the  next  morning  found 
out  this  generous  act,  the  tears  of  all  relieved 
Frenchmen  told  their  Prince,  that  by  pressing  his 

niece- 
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niece  to  his  bosom,  he  should,  reward,  instead  of 
resenting,  the  first  act  of  her  life  which  she  ever 
concealed  from  him.  Thid  young  Princess  had, 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Temple,  early  learned  |o 
know  the  little  value  of  either  jewels,  rank,  or 
life,  as  well  as  the  real  duty  of  humanity,  and  the 
worth  of  undeserved  wretchedness  I 

After  some  wandering  in  the  wilds  of  JmVs- 
pitable  Prussia,  the  policy  of  Buonaparte  to  keep 
Louis  XVIII.  at  a  distance  from  his  kingdom, 
left  him  at  last  permission  to  inhabit  the  castle  of 
the  dethroned  King  of  Poland  at  Warsaw, 
where,  in  more  fortunate  times,  one  of  his  own 
ancestors,  Henry  III.  had  ruled  as  a  King — where 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Stanislaus,  had  been 
elected  King  by  a  Polish  diet,  and  proscribed  as 
an  usurper  by  a  Polish  faction.  What  painful 
remembrances,  what  sad  reflections,  for  the  well- 
informed  and  active  mind  of  Louis  XVIII.  ! 

The  tranquillity  of  this  retreat  was  disturbed 
last  February,  by  another  humiliation  from  an- 
other Monarch.  The  Prussian  President,  Meyer, 
had  the  audacity  to  ask  Louis  XVIII.  to  renounce' 
what  he  had  no  right  to  renounce,  the  Throne  of 
France,  in  favour  of  a  murderer  and  poisoner, 
whom  crime  and  success,  not  merit  or  choice, 
Jiad  seated  upon  it.  The  well-known  noble  and 
s  3  dignified 
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dignified  answer  of  this  Prince  must  convince 
Mr.  Meyer,  and  all  Europe,  that  though  fortune 
may  desert  virtue,  and  render  it  distressed  or  mi- 
srrable,  she  is  unable  to  degrade  or  dishonour  it. 

The  present  magnanimous  Russian  Emperor 
provides,  with  Imperial  liberality,  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  few  followers, 
in  flie  former  capital  of  Poland,  where  religion 
consoles  and  study  improves  the  knowledge  of  one 
of  the  most  humane  and  best-informed  among 
modern  Sovereigns — whose  constancy  and  cou- 
rage, during  a  long  and  unexampled  adversity, 
have  only  been  surpassed  by  his  modesty  and 
anoderation,  when  surrounded  by  every  thing 
that  made  rank  illustrious,  ambition  tempting, 
and  life  desirable. 

This  portrait  of  an  unfortunate  King  is  histo- 
rical and  not  flattering;  it  contains  historical 
facts,  not  imaginary  fictions.  A  Christian  submits; 
but  a  heathen  would  have  exclaimed,  "  that  the 
decrees  of  Providence  are  incomprehensible,  if 
not  unjust,  when  Buonaparte  prospers  while 
Louis  XVI] I.  suffers;  when  Buonaparte  reigns 
in  France,  while  Louis  XVIII.  is  an  exile  in 
Poland*!!!" 

One 

«  A  pamphlet  printed  at  Hamburgh,  1802,  called  "  Mes 
Souvenirs  en  Russie,"  contains  many  of  the  anecdote:*  related 
in  this  sketch. 
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One  could  hardly  suppose,  but  that  the  Corsi- 
cau  usurper,  Napoleonc  Buonaparte,  after  seizing 
the  throne,  and  enjoying  the  authority  of  his 
legitimate  Sovereign,  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  keeping  his  most  Christian  Majesty  in 
exile;  but  while  this  work  was  in  the  press, 
another  plot*  of  the  darkest  hue  was  at- 
tempted 

*  On  the  aadofjuly,  the  Baron  doMillcville.Equerry  to  the 
Queen  of  France,  disclosed  to  the  Due  de  Pienne,  the  plot,  as  it 
had  been  denounced  to  him  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Coulon, 
a  Frenchman,  a  native  of  Lyons,  wha,  after  having  been  in  the 
service  of  the  said  Baron  de  Milleville  lud  married  a  Polish  wo- 
man, and  settled  at  Warsaw,  where  he  kept  n  billiard-table. 
This  man  stated,  that  on  the  preceding  Friday,  the  zoth,  two 
persons  came  to  his  billiard-room,  and  made  many  inquiries  of 
him,  relative  to  the  King,  and  hjs  own  situation  ;  that  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  returned,  and  made  fresh  inquiries  respecting 
Louis  XVI 1 1. They  wished,  they  said,  to  know  whether  his  Ma- 
jesty went  out  often-— by  what  number  of  men  he  was  usually 
accompanied— and  whether  his  attendants  were  armed  or  not  ?-- 
They  then  asked  Coulon,  whether  he  himself  was  in  debt,  and 
whether  he  would  not  be  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
immediately  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  a  particular  ser- 
vice .'--Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  they  observed  to  him 
that  as  he  was  known  to  the  persons  belonging  to  the  household, 
of  the  King,  he  might  easily  obtain  admission  into  the  kitchen  ; 
and  if  he  consented  to  throw,  unperceived,  into  the  boiler  (  /a 
murmitej,  a  little  parcel  which  would  be  given  to  him,  his  for- 
tune would  be  made  :  400  Louis  d'ors  would  be  given  to  him 
in  the  first  instance,  and  100  more  for  every  individual  of  the 
Royal  Family  who  might  die  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth. 
They  added  that  he  was  hot  to  trouble  himself  about  his  wife, 
for  they  would  take  her  sarcly  to  France  ;  and  when  they  were 
K  4  about 
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tempted  by  this  audacious  rebel,  against  the  un- 
fortunate   Louis  XVIII.     He    has    not  sent  a 

band 

about  to  part,  he  heard  them  say  in  Italian,  "We  have  no  time  . 
to  lose  ;  the  day  is  come  when  we  ought  to  strike." 

On  the  following  day  (Tuesday  the  22d),  after  many  visits 
from  them,  another  ruffian,  whom  Coulon  had  not  before  seen, 
called  on  him  in  the  evening,  and  requested  him  to  take  a  walk 
•with  him,  in  order  that  they  might  speak  more  freely  on  a  sub- 
ject of  great  concern,  which  had  been  mentioned  to  him  the 
preceding  day.  In  the  course  of  their  walk,  they  were  met  by 
one  of  the  two  who  had  first  opened  the  project  to  Coulon. 

Considering  him  a  man  discontented  with  his  lot,  and  ready 
to  catch  at  any  chance  that  promised  better,  they  unfolded  to 
him  the  secret  which  was  to  make  his  fortune  :— "  You  are  well 
acquainted,"  said  they,  "  with  the  cook  of  Louis  the  XVIIIth. 
Upon  your  r.ext  visit  to  him,  about  the  hour  when  he  is  pre- 
paring dinner,  throw  two  carrots  which  we  will  give  you  into 
the  kettle  in  which  the  soup  is  boiled  for  the  Pretender's  table. 
3  f  he  shall  die  in  a  given  time  after,  you  shall  receive  400  Louis 
d'crs  ;  but  should  his  wife,  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  An- 
gouleme,  share  his  fate,  1200  Louis  d'ors  shall  be  paid  to  you 
by  Monsieur  Boyer, Commercial  Commissary  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  in  this  city.  Do  not  apprehend  any  punishment  from- 
the  success  of  the  attempt.  You  reside  in  a  country,  the  Sove- 
reign of  which  is  the  steady  and  sincere  friend  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  and  whose  Ministers  are  as  much  attached  to  France  as  to 
their  own  country.  As  to  remorse  of  conscience,  the  fortune 
that  has  seated  Buonaparte  upon  the  throne  of  France  will  sup- 
port him  there,  and  shew  that  he  deserves  it ;  and  providence 
and  fortune  are  the  same.  The  Bourbon  race  are  proscribed  by 
destiny,  and  therefore,  in  dispatching  them,  you  serve  the  Divi- 
nity. You  might,  perhaps,  apprehend  the  vengeance  of  other 
Bcurbbns,  who  reside  in  England;  but  you  ought  to  know,  that 
their  destroyers  follow  them  as  th«ir  shades;  and,  although  they 
are  slill  among  the  living,  the  grave  is  dug  ready  to  swallow  its 

victim, 
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Land  of  assassins  to  Warsaw,  as  to  Ettenheim, 
to  carry  off  the  King  of  France,  and  murder  him 

like 

victim,  and  they  shall  only  live  to  see  the  day  of  Buonaparte's 
coronation.  This  is  the  time  appointed  'hjr  the  Eternal  FOR  AN 
UNIVERSAL  CHANGE  OK  DYNASTIES  OVER.  THE  WORLD  ',  and,  before" 
ten  years,  hot  a  Prince  will  reign  who  was  not,  ten  years  before, 
an  unnoticed  subject.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  can   never 
rule  with  safety,  until  fortune  and  merit  have  taken  the  place  of 
birth-right  and  prerogatives,  until  all  present  Sovereigns  shall 
have  been  dethroned  or  annihilated,  and  individuals  like  himself 
placed  upon  their  thrones.  "  Do  not  think, "said they,  "  that 
what  we  promise  are  the  sudden  and  insignificant  sentiments  of 
men  imposed  upon,  or  impostors  themselves.    We  are  mem- 
bers of  Buonaparte's  secret  police,  whose  influence  extends  to 
all  countries,  to  all  ranks,  who  distribute  indemnities  among 
the  Germans,  who  prepared  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Enghieiv 
the  disgrace  of  Drake,  and  the  elevation  of  a  Parmasan  Prince 
to  thethroneof  Etruria."  In  the  course  of  an  entertainment, 
which  lasted  from  three  o'clock  until  nine,  these  and  other 
such  sentiments  were  infused  into  his  mind  ;  and  with  a  view 
to  complete  by  terror  what  temptation  might  leave  unfinished, 
they  produced  pistols,  daggers,  and  poison,    intimating  at  the 
same  time,  that  not  only  the  suspected  traitor,  but  the  man  who 
proved  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  of  tiie  French, 
should  certainly  perish.    Their  unfortunate  guest  assented  to 
every  thing  they  said,  as  well  from  policy  as  from  necessity. 

Coulon  insisted  on  receiving  some  money,  on  aecount  of  the. 
400  Louis  which  had  been  promised  him  ;  upon  which  one  of 
the  ruffians,  who  was  in  liquor,  said  :  "  I  don't  know  whether 
Boyer  (the  name  of'the  commercial  agent  at  Warsaw]  would 
consent  to  give  so  large  a  sum."  His  companion,  condemning 
this  indiscretion,  replied  :  "  Why  do  you  mention  Boyrr  :  he  u 
not  in  town  ;  he  will  not  return  these  two  days. ' '  At  last  they 
gave  him  a  ducat  to  get  some  wine  to  drink  with  the  cook,  and 
made  an  appointment  for  the  following  night,  when  they  were 
*5  to 
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like  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  in  a  ditch,  in  the 
wood  of  Vincennes ;  but,  pursuing  a  system  more 

congenial 

to  give  him  the  parcel,  which  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  boiler. 
They  parted  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  sameday(Sunday)Coulon  disclosed  theplot  to  the  Baron 
de  Milleville,  and  the  Duke  de  Pienne,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
municated, to  Compte  D'Avaray,  Captain  of  the  Guards  to 
Louis  XVIII.  who  hastened  to  inform  M.  de  Hoym,  president 
of  the  chamber,  and  governor  of  the  town,  of  the  circumstance, 
and  who  had  orders  from  his  Prussian  Majesty  for  superintend- 
ing all  the  concerns  and  safety  of  the  French  Royal  Family. 

At  first,  the  president  Hoym  received  the  information  with 
the  most  feeling  emotion,  and  promised  to  mount  his  horse,  and 
Irepair  personally,  either  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  fixed  by  the 
ruffians,  to  give  the  poison  to  Coulon,  or  to  the  spot  appointed 
for  paying  him  the  money,  and  setting  off  for  France.  He  also 
promised  to  send  persons  to  secure  the  whole  gang,  and  Coulon 
himself,  in  case  he  should  have  forged  the  story  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  reward.  The  sensibility  of  the  president  Hoym  was  high- 
ly increased  by  the  alarming  reports  which  were  spread  every 
clay,  of  plots  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  King  at  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Russia. 

The  23d  of  July,  Coulon,  being  ordered  by  the  Baron  de 
Milleville,  went  to  the  appointed  spot,  at  a  place  called  the 
New  Village,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lines  which  sur- 
lound  Warsaw;  there  he  was  joined  by  one  of  the  men,  and  soon 
after  by  another,  who  was  concealed  in  a  corn  field,  and  who 
actually  delivered  him  the  parcel,  and  a  bottle  of  liquor  for 
his  own  use.  They  agreed  upon  a  signal,  by  which  they  were 
to  know  when  the  deed  had  been  effected.  They  told  him  that 
when  it  was  executed,  he  might  repair  to  a  place  called  La  Cinij 
Potertcfs,  where  he  would  be  joined  by  his  employers,  and  taken 
to  France  with  his  wife ;  and  in  £ase  they  could  not  meet  there, 
he  was  to  go  to  Stockayer,  where  he  would  find  them  at  the 
Pott- master's  house,  and  that  be  should  there  receive  the  400 

Louis. 
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congenial  to  his  barbarous  and  cowardly  heart 
and  Italian  vices,  this  poisoner  of  Jaffa  has  re- 
verted 

Louis.  Upon  his  asking  for  some  money,  they  gavehim  onlysix 
crowns,  alledging  that  they  had  been  already  cheated  more  than 
once. 

The  President  Hoym,  however,  afraid  of  committing  his 
master  with  the  French  Emperor,  declined  either  to  go  or  send 
to  the  appointed  spot,  contrary  to  his  promise.  Coulon  deli- 
vered the  parcel  and  the  bottle  to  M.  de  Milleville,  on  the 
24th,  in  the  morning.  The  Comte  D'Avaray  went  at  ten 
o'clock  to  M.  de  Hoym's,  and  presented  him  the  parcel,  which 
contained  three  carrots  charged  with  arsenic.  M.  de  Hoym, 
from  excess  of  fear,  refused  to  interfere  any  further  in  the 
business,  saying,  it  ahould  be  referred  to  the  police  office  ;  and 
even  refused  to  affix  his  seal  to  the  parcel,  which  was  seal- 
ed by  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  and  the  Comte  D'Avaray. 

On  that  day  Louis  the  XVII  Ith  was  informed  of  the  plot, 
His  Majesty  expressed  the  greatest  and  the  most  tender  solici. 
tude  for  his  faithful  servants,  but  displayed  an  unalterable  tran- 
quillity of  mind  with  respect  to  his  own  personal  safety.  He 
w.ote  to  the  President,  Hoym,  who  did  not  wait  on  his  Ma- 
jesty till  the  following  day,  and  then  confined  himself  to  vague 
assurances  that  the  business  should  be  followed  up  with  ac- ' 
tivity  by  the  police  officers. 

A  formal  demand  was  made  by  the  King,  that  a  report 
should  be  made  by  an  assembly  of  professional  men,  respect- 
ing the  contents  of  the  parcel,  which  demand  being  answered 
in  an  evasive  manner,  the  King  ordered  that  the  parcel  should 
be  opened  and  examined  before  his  own  physician,  M.  Le  Fa- 
ire,  aided  by  M.  Cagatkiewish,  the  most  eminent  and  respec- 
table physician  of  Warsaw,  Dr.  Bergen zoni,  and  Dr.  Guteil,  an 
apothecary.  One  of  the  carrots  being  opened,  was  found  per- 
fecily  sound,  the  upper  part  being  covered  with  a  kind  of  mas- 
tich  or  paste,  of  a  colour  similar  to  that  of  the  root :  the  mid- 
dle part  was  found  to  contain  a  powder,  which,  after  achymi- 
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verted  to  his  old  trade^  and  purchased  execu- 
tioners to  dispatch  Louis  XVIII.  by  his  former 

practice 

cal  operation,  was  discovered  to  be  amntture  of  three  different 
sorts  of  arsenic,  one  white,  another  yellow,  and  another  red. 
f  he  froces -verbal  was  signed  by  all  present,  and  the  parcel  sealed 
again,  and  sent  to  the  police  office  with  all  the  necessary  docu- 
ments. Upon  application  being  made  fay  the  King  to  M.  de 
Tilly,  Chief  Magistrate,  fora  prosecution  to  be  instituted,  that 
etficer,  actuated  by  the  same  fears  as  M.  de  Hoym,  declined 
to  interfere,  or  even  to  order  the  suspected  persons  to  be  ap- 
prehended, observing  that  it  did  concern  the  Tribunal  of  Cri- 
minal Justice,  and  that  the  law  olthe  country  did  not  permit 
him  to  arrest  any  person  who  had  not  actually  been  convicted 
of  a  crime ! 

His  most  Christian  Majesty  intended  to  have  left  Warsaw  or» 
the  Z5th  ult.  but  this  scandalous  affair  and  some  other  circum- 
stances prevented  it.  Having  informed  the  Prussian  Command- 
er of  the  day  of  the  departure,  his  Majesty  was  told,  "  that  it 
>vculd  be  more  agreeable  to  his  master,  if  the  Count  de  Lille 
(Louis  XVIII.)  would  wait  some  days  until  farther  instructi- 
ons could  be  obtained  from  Berlin."  The  King  of  France  then 
acked,  if  he  had  orders  to  prevent  his  departure,  and  demanded 
to  see  them,  adding,  th*t  if  none  were  produced,  his  Majesty 
•vva^  determined  to  quit  that  city  immediately,  and  nothing  but 
open  force  should  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  A  bow  was  the 
enly  answer  of  the  Prussian  Commander,  arid  Louis  XVIil. 
left  Warsaw  on  thejoth  of  last  month,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  on  his  way  to  Grodno  with  the  Due  D'Angouleme. 
M.  de  Hoym  granted  his  Majesty  an  escort  of  Hussars,  who 
had  strict  orders  not  to  quit  his  royal  person  until  they  had 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  similar  escort  of  Russians,  who 
awaited  his  arrival  on  the  frontiers.  The  Queen  and  the  Duch- 
ess D'nngouleme  only  remain  at  Warsaw  until  they  receive 
instructions  from  his  Majesty  to  join  him,  or  until  that  Provi- 
dence, which  gave  him  a  throne,  but  refuses  him  ahgme,  puts 

a  stop 
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practice  of  secret  poison  and  clandestine  assassina- 
tion. 

A  long  proces  verlal  of  the  whole  plot  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bourbon  Princes  in  this  country, 
from  which  the  particulars  in  the  note  are  an 
abridgement.  It  is  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  the  Duke  de  Pienne,  the  Duke  d' Havre 
de  Croy,  the  Marquis  de  Bonnay,  the  Comte 
de  la  Chapelle,  the  Comte  de  Damas  Crux,  the 
Comte  Etienne  de  Damas,  and  the  Abbe  Edge  j 
worth  de  Fermont. 

a  stop  to  his  wanderings,  by  touching  the  hearts  of  other  legi- 
timate Sovereigns,  his  equals,  to  allow  him  a  place  to  reside 
in  with  safety.  It  is  said,  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty  has 
recently  been  offered  an  asylum  at  Calmar,  in  Sweden.  It  is 
.worthy  the  virtuous  and  spirited  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  to 
set  other  princes  an  example  of  honour  and  hospitality,  and  to 
defy  the  threats  and  despise  the  hatred  of  the  infamous  Corsi- 
can  Adventurer,  who  has  usurped  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  ; 
the  sworn  enemy  of  all  hereditary  rank,  the  blasphemer  of 
a',1  true  religion,  and  the  perverter  and  destroyer  of  all  moral- 
ity. 


THE 
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THE  ROYALIST  GENERAL, 
GEORGE   CADOUDAL, 

HONOURED  BY  BUONAPARTE  WITH   THE  TITL* 
OF  CHIEF  OF  BRIGANDS. 


In  a  Devolution  where  so  many  noblemen 
have  debased  their  rank,  and  so  many  clergymen 
dishonoured  their  order — where  a  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucaulu  and  a  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  have 
been  the  treacherous  tools  or  accomplices  of  a 
rebellious  mob — and  a  Cardinal  de  Brienne,  and 
a  Bishop  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  avowed  them- 
selves apostates  to  their  God,  and  traitors  to  their 
King — it  is  some  consolation  to  suffering  loyalty, 
to  find,  in  a  class  that  had  neither  privileges  to 
defend  nor  places  to  regret,  men  voluntarily  come 
forward,  to  combat  for  a  throne  when  fallen, 
which  they  had  never  approached  when  firm — and 
for  altars  in  ruins,  of  which  they  might  have 
shared  the  spoils.  . 

CadoudaFs  father  was  a  wealthy  miller  in  Mor- 
bihan,  where  George  was  bora  upon  the  1 8th  of 
May,  1770.  Intended  by  his  parents  for  the 
church,  he  received  a  better  education  than  most 

young 
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young  men  of  his  rank.  He  had  scarcely  left  the 
collco-e,  before  the  revolution  broke  out.  At  his 

O     '  * 

entrance  into  the  world  from  his  studious  retreat, 
he  saw  nothing  but  crimes,  and  heard  nothing 
inculcated  but  principles  as  abominable  as  contra- 
ry to  those  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. — 
His  virtuous  mind  did  not  know  whom  most  to 
despise,  those  who  undermined  monarchy,  or 
those  who  calumniated  religion — the  rebels  or  the 
atheists.  He  had  not  long  to  meditate  upon  this 
painful  subject,  before  the  demolition  of  that 
temple  in  which  his  infant  prayers  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Almighty,  and  the  sale  of  that 
college  wherein  his  youth  had  been  instructed, 
determined  him  never  to  associate  with  men  as 
vile  as  wicked,  as  selfish  as  sacrilegious,  who, 
under  the  name  of  patriots,  libelled  patriotism, 
and,  as  pretended  friends  to  liberty,  organized 
the  worst  of  tyranny,  the  tyranny  of  the  rab- 
ble. 

The  year  1793  added  to  the  wounded  feelings 
of  the  loyal  and  religious  subject,  those  of  the 
outrageously  injured  individual.  The  murder  of 
his  parents,  of  his  brother,  and  two  sisters,  fol- 
lowed within  six  months  the  murder  of  his  King. 
Hitherto  he  had  hesitated  between  emigration 
and  misery  that  awaited  him  abroad,  and  the  dan- 
gers 
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gers  or  death  that  threatened  him  if  he  remained 
at  home.  But  the  blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins, 
the  scaffold  had  mingled  with  that  of  his  Sove- 
reign, and  both  called  loudly  for  revenge.  His 
countrymen  of  La  Vendee  and  Morbihan  were  in 
arms,  and  he  would  have  been  a  despicable 
coward  had  he  not  joined  them.  He  now  not 
only  hated  the  sanguinary  republicans  as  regi- 
cides, but  abhorred  and  determined  to  annihilate 
them  as  patricides,  parricides,  and  fratricides. 
He  was  besides  proscribed  by  them  as  a  fanatic  ; 
that  is,  as  a  Christian  faithful  to  the  religion  of 
his  forefathers,  the  sole  and  same  crimes  for 
which  his  parents  and  relations  had  perished. 
After  the  battle  before  Thours,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1793,  where  5000  loyalists  under 
Lescure  defeated  20,000  republicans,  George 
was  made  an  officer.  In  civil  wars,  talents  soon 
make  their  way,  obtain  rapid  advancement,  and 
at  length  silence  even  envy.  While  his  valour 
and  activity  made  him  esteemed  by  his  superiors, 
his  intelligence  and  popular  manners  gained  him 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  his  inferiors. 
Having  distinguished  himself  on  all  occasions 
during  179-i  and  1795,  he  was,  in  1790,  with 
general  approbation,  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  division  of  Royalist- Chouans  in  Morbihan. 

But 
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But  after  treason  had  delivered  Charette  and 
Stofflet  over  to  the  republican  executioners, 
George  was  obliged  to  disband-  his  weakened 
army,  and  to  wait  for  another  opportunity  to 
avenge  his  country,  his  king,  and  his  family. 
This  opportunity  presented  itself  in  1799?  when 
he  assembled  a  greater  number  of  troops  than 
any  other  chief,  and  had  almost  daily  engage- 
ments with  the  republicans,  whom  he  often 
routed,  and  from  wbom  he  never  experienced 
any  loss  that  could  be  called  a  defeat.  In 
December  1799  he  commanded  the  expedition 
on  the  borders  of  the  river  Vilaine,  where  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  had 
been  debarked  from'  England,  which  he  carried 
.away,  though  surrounded  every  where  by  ene- 
mies three  times  more  numerous  than  his  own 
men.  Before  the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte, 
George  was  on  the  eve  of  being  proclaimed  a 
generalissimo,  a  place  vacant  since  the  death  of 
Charette.  According  to  the  advice  of  the  guilty 
intriguers  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  the  First  Con- 
sul adopted  with  the  royalists,  a  conduct  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Directory.  By  hypocri- 
tical promises  and  liberal  bribes,  he  divided  and 
seduced  men  whom  his  revolutionary  predeces- 
sors had  been  unable  to  conquer.  He  promi- 
sed 
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sed    royalty    to    some,     places    to   others,  and 
money   to  them  all.     Every  royalist  chief  who 
signed    a    peace    obtained     30(),ooo    livres,    or 
12,5OOl.  sterling.       When,     therefore,    Georgp, 
on  the  25th  and  26th    of  January,   JSOO,  glo- 
riously  fought  the  republicans   at   Grandchamp 
and  Delven,  all   other  royalist   chiefs,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Frotte,  had  disbanded  their 
troops   and  delivered  up  their   arms.     But  ob- 
serving the  intrigues   of  the    republican   emis- 
saries among  his  men,  who,  by  their  desertion, 
proved  that  they  were  not  so   incorruptible  as 
their  commanders,    he  deferred    his    vengeance 
without   changing  his    loyalty.      Having  heard 
that   General  Brune  intended,   on    the    9th   of 
February,  to  reconnoitre   the   country,    he    ad- 
vanced to  the  village  ofTheix,   attended  only  by 
three  royalists,  one  of  whom  he  sent  to  announce 
to   the   General   that  he  desired   to  speak  with 
him.     After  a  conference  of  an  hour,    in  the 
open  air,  at  the  corner  of  a  hedge,  every  thing 
was   terminated.     George   agreed  to  dismiss  his 
troops,  and  General  Brune  pledged  himself,   in 
the  name  of  the  Republican  G6vernmcnt,  "  that 
they  should  not  be  punished  for  having  been  in 
arms;  that  they  and  their  countrymen  should  be 
exempted    from   military  conscriptions   for   ten 

years* 
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years,  and  indemnified  for  the  losses  which  they 
had  suffered  from  the  devastation  of  their  country 
by  the  republicans  during  the  civil  troubles." 
Neither  of  these  conditions  has  been  kept;  all 
have  been  disregarded  or  violated.  George  be- 
came, therefore,  the  irreconcileable  foe,  not  of 
Buonaparte,  but  of  an  usurper,  who,  by  his  ty- 
rannical breach  of  faith,  had  caused  his  own  to 
be  suspected  by  his  adherents,  now  suffering  vic- 
tims from  the  perfidy  of  the  Consular  Govern- 
ment. 

After  the  pacification  George  went  to  Paris, 
and  was  presented  to  Buonaparte,  who  offered 
him  a  commission  as  a  General  of  Division  in 
the  army  of  reserve  then  collecting  near  Dijon. 
He  declined,  however,  this  republican  rank,  as 
he  formerly  had  refused  republican  money.  As, 
with  the  First  Consul,  every  man  who  refused  to 
be  his  slave  is  regarded  as  a  traitor,  orders  were 
issued  for  arresting  George ;  who  escaped  death 
only  by  flight,  and  was  convinced  that  his  life 
would  never  be  safe  in  his  country  as  long  as  a 
foreigner  was  its  tyrant.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  dethrone  a  monster  who  employed  the 
laws  themselves  to  murder  innocence  j  who  had 
no  claim  to  kingly  supremacy  in  France,  where 
nature  had,  by  his  birth-right,  made  George  a 
1  citizen: 
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citizen ;  and  who  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit 
this  right;  whilst,  in  more  moral  times,  the 
whole  universe  would,  for  his  enormous  crimes, 
have  proscribed  Buonaparte  as  an  infamous  out- 
law, the  opprobrium  of  humankind. 

Buonaparte  accuses  George  with  an  intent  to 
assassinate  him;  but  as  long  as  no  other  evi- 
dence than  the  dictum  of  the  First  Consul  is 
produced,  justice  and  generosity  demand  of  us 
not  to  condemn  as  an  assassin,  a  man  who  was 
never  suspected  of  any  crime,  upon  the  mere  as- 
sertion of  another  man,  whose  atrocious  guilt  is 
known  and  proverbial  in  Europe  and  America, 
as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  who  has  been  unde- 
niably a  murderer  and  drowner  in*  France  and  in 
Italy,  and  a  convicted  poisoner  and  murderer  in 
Syria  and  in  Egypt. 

When  the  incalculable  difficulties  are  consider- 
ed that  a  royalist  commander  in  France  ha* 
to  encounter,  from  want  of  union,  of  patriot- 
ism, of  discipline,  of  arms,  of  clothing,  of 
money,  &c.  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  ex- 
posed, more  from  ^he  treachery  of  weak  or 
faithless  friends,  than  from,  the  bayonets  of 
powerful  enemies  in  possession  of  an  autho- 
rity, governing,  or  rather  oppressing,  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  the  inhabitants ;  every  candid  mind 

must 
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tmist  acknowledge  that  to  dare  to  oppose  such 
means  requires  not  only  firmness  of  character, 
courage,  capacity,  and  vigilance,  but  the  noble 
sacrifice  of  one's  self,  which  makes  the  country 
and  the  cause  the  first,  and  existence  only  a  se- 
condary object. 

For  his  humanity  and  generosity,  .added  to 
his  abilities,  George  was  become  the  most  popu- 
lar royalist  chief  in  France;  and  how  much  he 
was  dreaded  by  Buonaparte,  the  correspondence 
with  the  British  Government,  through  Lord 
Whitworth,  Otto,  and  Andreossey,  will  evince. 

This  feeble  sketch  is  intended  to  make  a  Bri- 
tish Public  better  acquainted  with  a  man,  so 
basely  calumniated  abroad,  and  so  imperfectly 
known  in  England ;  whose  sufferings  from  the 
Revolution  are  only  surpassed  by  his  constancy 
in  supporting  them,  and  by  that  magnanimity, 
with  which,  to  serve  his  King,  he  resigned  quiet 
and  ease  in  this  country,  to  face  proscription -and 
to  meet  death  in  France.*  Had  George  existed 
in  the  ages  of  the  crusades,  he  would  have  been 

revered 

*  The  reward  which  every  loyal  man  has  to  expect-in  these 
scandalous  times  of  selfishness  and  baseness,  George  has  ob- 
tained. He  has  bled  on  the  same  scaffold,  among  the  same 
depraved  people,  in  the  same  degraded  city,  where  the  Royal 
Martyr  Louis  XVI,  eleven  years  before  exchanged  his  tempo. 

ral 
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revered  as  a  saint ;  and  had  he  been  born  in  those 
of  chivalry,  crowned  as  a  hero*!  !  ! 

*  Le  Dictionnaire  Biographique,  art.  George,  et  la  Cham- 
pagne des  Chouans,  en  1799  et  iSoo,  par  un  Chouan,  page 
36  et  37. 

THE  VENDEAN  AND  CHOUAN  WAR : 
A    SKETCH. 

THE  Vendean  war  has  been  traced  to  a  varie- 
ty of  causes  ;  but  loyalty  and  religion  may  justly 
be  considered  as  the  chief.  Distant  from  Paris, 
the  focus  of  corruption,  insurrection,  and  athe- 
ism, 

ral  for  an  eternal  crown.  As  the  last  moments  of  a  good,  loyal, 
and  religious  man,  are  not  only  consoling  to  the  •virtuous,  but 
may  be  edifying  even  to  the  wicked;  and  while  encouraging 
persons  labouring  under  unmerited  misfortunes  to  support 
their  misery,  may  inspire  even  fortunate  criminals  with  repent- 
ance of  their  guilt ;  the  following  particulars  of  the  conclusion 
of  George's  short  but  honourable  career,  cannot  be  misplaced 
in  a  work,  having  equally  for  its  object,  to  publish  the  jioble 
actions  of  dutiful  subjects  and  faithful  Christians,  and  to  hold 
out  to  detestation  the  infamy  of  rebels,  the  atrocities  of  regi- 
cides, and  the  blasphemy  of  infidels.  What  the  Author  relates, 
he  has  from  loyal  friends,  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  have 
reported. 

"  Both  in  the  prison  ofBicetre  (which  George  has  ennobled), 
and  in  the  Conchrgtrie,  Buonaparte  offered  this  royalist  general 
his  pardon ;  but  upon  such  terms,  that  neither  his  loyalty, 
his  honour,  nor  his  religion,  could  permit  him  to  accept.  The 
Corsican  usurper  not  only  wanted  to  make  him  a  slave,  but  an 
informer.  The  only  answer  that  he  gave  to  the  police  director, 
the  infamous  Real,  in  consequence  of  these  insulting  offers,  was, 
"  France  has  been  enough  inundated  with  the  blood  of  inno- 
cence ;  were  I  for.d  of  a  life,  almost  unsupp,ortable  when  Buo- 
naparte 
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ism,  among  the  first  classes  of  the  inhabitants  in 
La  Vendee  was  found  morality  ;  and  among  the 

lower 

naparte  prospers  and  Louis  XVI II.  suffers,  I  would  not  pro- 
long it,  by  mentioning  the  name  of  a  single  individual  of  my 
former  loyal  companions  in  arms ;  even  were  he  from  treache- 
ry or  weakness  become  my  denouncer,  or  from  rivalry  or  envy 
my  foe."  George's  death-warrant  was,  therefore,  signed,  and 
ordered  to  be  executed  on  the  2$th  of  June  1804.  On  his  way 
to  the  place  of  execution,  in  passing  the  Chatelef,  some  per- 
sons exclaimed,  "  f^tvt  George !"  and  others  applauded  him  ; 
but  Buonaparte's  police  agents  arrested  them  immediately, 
George  bowed  respectfully  to  several  ladies  on  the  Quay,  who, 
from  the  windows  of  different  houses,  saluted  him  with  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  shewed  that  they 
felr  for  his  destiny,  and  admired  his  loyalty  and  constancy.  ' 
Upon  the  scaffold,  he  desired  to  address  the  people,  (but  like 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.)  he  was  not  permitted.  Gen. 
Murat,  the  governor  of  Paris,  who  was  present,  demanded 
what  he  had  to  say  ?  His  answer  was — "  that  ht  dethed  it  to  be 
knvwit  to  hit  countrymen  contimptrarits,  and  ta  polterity,  that 
lee  died  as  be  had  lived,  faithful  tt  his  God  and  to  bis  King  •  and, 
as  a  true  Christian,  forgave  even  his  murderer,  Buonaparte, 
whose  repentance  and  conversion  lie  sincerely  prayed  for,  and 
that  he  might,  in  his  last  moments,  meet  death  with  equal 
tranquillity,  consolation,  and  hope." 

Buonaparte  had  ordered  that  George  should  be  executed  the 
last ;  but  a  rumour  had  reached  his  fellow-sufferers,  that  he 
would  be  pardoned  on  the  scaffold.  To  set  them  an  example 
how  loyal  men  should  die,  he  requested  of  Murat,  as  a  favour, 
to  be  beheaded  first.  This  was  consented  to.  Before  the  ex- 
ecutioner t'ied  his  hands,  he  embraced  his  confessor,  and  look- 
ing at  his  fellow-sufferers,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
satisfaction,  he  said,  "  Courage,  Comrades  !  What  is  the  earth- 
ly throne  of  the  usurper,  to  the  heavenly  blessings  awaiting 
us ! ! !"  Before  hying  down  his  head  under  the  fatal  axe,  he 

lifted 
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lower  orders,  a  sincere  belief  in  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers.  The  Revolution  insulted  the  sen- 
timents of  the  former;  and  the  constitutional  de- 
cree of  the  National  assembly,  concerning  the  in- 
novations in  the  statutes  of  the  Roman  Cathor 
lie  Church,  disturbed  the  timorous  consciences 
of  the  latter,  all  the  materials  for  an  insurrec- 
tion, therefore,  were  collected  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  French  rebellion  j  it  was  not, 
however,  until  the  enacting  of  the  impolitic  and 
scandalous  laws  relative  to  the  Clergy,  and  the 
arrest,  imprisonment,  trial,  and  murder  of  the 
King,  that  they  burst  into  a  flame. 

The  first  chief  of  the  Vendeans  was  a  priest  of 
the  name  of  Catineau  ;  who,  having  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents  of  Lower  Poitou, 
seized  upon  Beaupreau  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1793,  and  immediately  displayed  the  standard  of 
royalty  from  the  steeple  of  that  edifice,  in  which 
he  had  so  lately  officiated  as  a  clergyman.  But 

lifted  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  exclaimed  loudly, 
"  Vive  le  Ro!  !  -vivant  Its  Bourbons!!!" 

The  scaffold  had  been  placed  nearly  opposite  the  grocer's 
house,  in  Plactdf  Gnve,  which  became  dreadfully  notorious  on 
the  i4th  of  July,  1789,  from  the  lamp-post  at  its  corner,  where 
the  rebels  of  that  period,  under  the  command  of  the  then  king 
of  faction,  La  Fayette,  murdered  so  many  dutiful  and  good  sub. 
jects.  •  Eleven  other  royalists  perished  with -George,  and  met 
death  with  equal  firmness,  resignation,  and  devotion.  Their 
last  words  were—  "  five  It  Roi,  Louis  XVIII,!!!" 

3  th* 
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the  fortune  of  the  war  was  not  to  be  entrusted 
to  hands  consecrated  to  the  chalice  :  he  was, 
therefore,  placed  under  the  superintendance  of 
Duhoun,  d'Hauterive,  and  d'Elbee,  who  labour- 
ed to  give  a  systematic  direction  to  the  efforts  of 
an  undisciplined  multitude;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  army  of  the  royalists  been  organised,  than 
Catineau  voluntarily  resigned  the  command  to 
the  Marquis  deBeauchamp,  a  young  nobleman  of 
Angers,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  regiment 
of  Aquitaine. 

•Armed  only  with  pitch -forks,  staves,  and  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  their  success  was  at  first 
astonishing.  The  ablest  republican  generals  were 
routed,  and  the  most  numerous  republican  armies 
dispersed.  In  four  months  time,  therefore,  thq 
royalists  had  50,000  men  armed  with  republi- 
can fusils  and  bayonets,  and  a  complete  park 
of  artillery,  composed  of  captured  republican 
cannons.  No  longer  content  with  petty  expe- 
ditions, or  predatory  excursions  during  the  night, 
the  Catholic  and  Royal  army,  as  it  was  now- 
called,  prepared  for  greater  achievements;  and 
after  a  signal  victory  on  the  29th  of  May,  actu- 
ally took  possession  of  Fontenay  Le  Peuple,  the 
chief  town  in  the  department. 
The  National  Convention,  deceived  by  false 
VOL.  in.  F  reports, 
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reports,  treated  them  at  first  as  a  handful  of 
brigands  ;  but  repeated  intelligence  of  their  pro- 
gress soon  altered  that  rash  opinion.  From 
the  taking  of  Fontenay,  the  Vendean  war  began 
to  exhibit  a  degree  of  consistency  highly  inau- 
spicious to  the  stability  of  the  Republic.  A  so- 
vereign council,  consisting  of  generals,  priests, 
and  civilians,  assembled  at  Chatillon,  and  not 
only  directed  the  operations  of  the  army,  but 
concentrated  all  authority  within  itself.  Ber- 
nard de  Marigny,  nephew  to  the  admiral  of 
the  same  name,  presided  at  this  board;  and 
Lescure,  Stofflet,  d'Elbee,  Fleuriot,  Beauchamp, 
and  others,  assisted  with  their  presence,  influ- 
ence, and  advice.  By  these,  the  ancient  laws 
were  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  new  code; 
all  acts  of  authority  were  proclaimed  in  the 
name  of  Louis  XVII.,  and  an  assignat  was 
not  permitted  to  have  currency,  unless  sanc- 
tioned by  their  signature. 

.  Enthusiastic  defenders  of  the  altar  and  the 
throne,  the  royal  soldiers  encountered  toils, 
difficulties,  and  death,  with  an  heroic  constancy. 
As  disinterested  and  brave  as  they  were  pious 
and  loyal,  they  were  never  anxious  about  mo- 
ney, but  satisfied  with  the  rations  of  provisions 
distributed  among  them.  The  exclusive  es- 
tablishment 
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tablishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
plenary  restoration  of  Royalty,  were  the  avowed 
objects  sought  by  them  all.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  leaders  differed  about  the  means; 
and  some  of  them,  actuated  by  personal  ambition, 
aspired  to  supreme  command,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  their  colleagues.  Talmont  and 
d'Autichamp  imagined  that  their  birth  entitled 
them  to  superiority ;  Charette  piqued  himself 
upon  his  military  talents,  and  the  number  of 
his  followers;  but  d'Elbee,  who  united  the 
lustre  of  birth  with  acknowledged  abilities,  was 
elected  generalissimo.  In  consequence  of  this 
difference  among  the  chiefs,  two  distinct  bodies 
of  troops  were  now  formed:  the  Catholic  and 
Royal  Army  of  Anjou  and  Upper  Poitou,  led  by 
d'Elbee ;  and  the  Army  of  the  Throne  and  the 
Altar,  by  some  called  the  Army  of  Jesus,  in 
Lower  Poitou,  under  the  direction  of  Charette. 
A  consummate  general,  the  former  of  these  al- 
ways fought  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  genius  of  the 
people  :  the  latter  was  brave,  enterprising,  ac- 
tive, and  full  of  stratagems,  but  more  ambi- 
tious, and  less  informed  than  his  rival. 

The  first  defeat  which  the  royalists  met  with, 

was  in  their  attack  on  Nantes.,  on  the  29th  of 

F  2  June. 
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June.  The  cause  of  this  miscarriage  originated 
partly  in  disputes  among  the  leaders,  and  partly 
in  the  folly  of  permitting  the  peasantry  to  re- 
m.a'ui  in  great  towns.  The  royalist  peasants  in 
Saumer  found  a  Capua,  but  they  soon  took  their 
revenge.  The  republican  general,  Biron,  had 
been  called  from  the  army  of  Italy,  to  bead  the 
war  against  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee.  Seek- 
ing to  signalize  himself  by  rapid  conquests,  he 
surprized  the  chateau  de  Lescure,  one  of  the 
royalist  captains,  at  Parthenay ;  he  then  cap- 
tured the  town  of  Amaillon,  which  he  permitted 
his  iroops  to  plunder,  and  reduced  that  and  the 
chateau  de  Lescure  to  ashes.  Westerman,  the 
second  in  command  under  Biron,  made  similar 
ravages  at  Bressuire,  and  burnt  the  chateau  of 
La  Roche  Jaquelin,  another  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  promising  to  capture  the  towns  of  Cha- 
tillon  and  Chollet,  and  finally  to  exterminate 
the  royalists.  He  succeeded  indeed  in  taking 
Chatillon,  but  was  surrounded  by  the  royalists, 
his  infantry  cut  to  pieces,  his  artillery  taken, 
and  himself  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  at- 
tended by  his  cavalry.  The  republican  com- 
manders now  meditated  a  general  attack  on  the 
royalists,  entered  La  Vendee  by  ihe  bridge  of 
Cc,  and  encamped  at  Martigne  Briand.  Here 

they 
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they  were  attacked  by  40,000  men,  whom  they 
at  first  repulsed,  but  who  afterwards  forced  them 
to  begin  a  retreat  towards  Montaign.  In  this 
retreat  they  were  constantly  harassed  by  large 
parties ;  and,  when  fatigued  with  three  clays 
marches,  on  the '18th  of  July,  attacked  by  50,000 
royalists,  who  routed  and"  drove  them  in  dis- 
order across  the  country  in  every  direction.  So 
great  was  the  panic,  that  even  arms,  knapsacks, 
and  accoutrements,  were  thrown  away,  as  impedi- 
ments to  speed.  Some  fled  into  almost  all  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  some  even  to  Paris. 
Such  had  been  the  slaughter,  or  such  was  yet  the 
terror,  that  when,  three  days  after  the  engage- 
ment, the  republican  generals  at  -Chinon  at- 
tempted to  make  a  muster,  they  could  only  find 
4000  men,  the  wretched  remnants  of  C-2,000. 

The  affairs  of  the  royalists  were  now  in  thei 
highest  state  of  prosperity  :  their  chiefs  issued 
a  wise  and  moderate  proclamation,  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XVII. ;  many  emigrants  quitted  the 
frontiers  of  Holland  and  Germany  to  join  the 
defenders  of  the  altar  and  the  throne ;  and 
many  more  were  wailing  to  join  them  at  Jersey 
and  Guernsey.  Their  partisans  grew  daily  more 
numerous,  and  encouraged  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  ultimate  success.  Thus,  the  insurrec- 
F  3  tion 
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tion  in  La  Vendee  began  in  its  first  year  to  as- 
sume the  shape  and  consistency  of  a  formida- 
ble rebellion.  From  May  to  August  ten  gene- 
ral actions,  and  more  than  sixty  skirmishes,  the 
death  of  100,000  royalists,  and  even  the  plun- 
der, burning,  and  devastation  of  the  country, 
did  not  enable  the  regicide  Convention  to  quell 
a  sedition  originating  in  the  loyalty  of  the  inha- 
bitants, by  whose  hands  upwards  of  200,000  re-, 
publicans  had  perished. 

Unfortunately,  the  royalist  chiefs,  who,  if  at 
this  glorious  period  united,  might  perhaps  have 
decided  the  fate  of  France,  were  once  more  di- 
vided by  their  personal  jealousies,  and  contended 
for  superiority  with  a  pertinacity  little  to  be  ex- 
pected from  noblemen,  the  thread  of  whose  lives 
was  in  hourly  danger  of  being  cut,  either  by  the 
sabre  or  the  guillotine;  and  who  after  every 
unsuccessful  battle,  were  hunted  down  like  so 
many  wild  beasts.  The  Prince  de  Talmont, 
who  possessed  large  estates  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  and  had  achieved  some  brilliant  ex- 
ploits, after  crossing  that  river,  still  aspired  to 
the  supreme  command,  although  d'Elbee  had 
released  him  from  a  dungeon  in  Angers.  Le- 
scure,  who  was  rescued  by  Stofflet  from  a  similar 
confinement  in  the  prison  of  Bressuire,  and  had 

lately 
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lately  displayed  equal  bravery  and  conduct  on 
the  25th  of  September  in  the  action  before 
Thouars  (where  he  had  routed  an  army  of  vete- 
rans four  times  superior),  was  also  a  candidate  for 
the  same  dangerous  pre-eminence.  Another  ap- 
peared in  Chevalier  d'Autichamp,  uho  from  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  had  urged  the  necessity 
of  crossing  the  Loire,  and  either  marching 
straight  to  Paris,  or  securing  a  sea- port,  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  communication  with  foreign  power*. 
The  fourth  was  Charette,  originally  a  lieutenant 
of  the  King's  navy,  and  famous  in  consequence 
of  his  successes  against  the  republican  general 
Beysser,  as  well  as  by  the  desperate  valour,  ra- 
ther than  the  professional  knowledge,  displayed 
by  him  upon  all  occasions. 

At  this  period  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  laid 
siege  to  Mentz,  forced  the  Garrison  to  surrender ; 
but  by  an  impolitic  capitulation,  permitted  the 
French  troops  to  serve  against  the  royalists  in 
La  Vendee:  and  it  is  to  these  very  troops  that 
the  republicans  are  indebted  for  their  principal 
advantages  in  that  country.  They  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  in  the  famous  battle  of  the 
16th  of  October.  The  republican  general,  Le- 
chelle,  originally  a  fencing-master  at  Saintes, 
and,  but  little  acquainted  with  the  military  art, 
F  4 
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disposed  his  troops  in  an  injudicious  position 
under  the  walls  of  Chollet,  when  d'Elbee, 
Beauchamp,  Lescure,  Stofflet,  and  several  other 
royalist  chiefs,  at  the  head  of  50,OOO  men,  made 
a  dreadful  onset,  and  for  two  hours  appeared  to 
have  gained  the  victory.  The  republicans,  how- 
ever, after  mortally  wounding  d'Elbee,  Beau- 
champ  and  Lescure,  and  routing  their  adversaries, 
remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  To  the 
disappearance  of  these  royalist  chiefs,  the  defeat 
is  in-some  measure  to  be  attributed ;  but  more 
to  the  steady  valour  of  the  troops  from  Mentz. 

At  this  epoch,  atrocious  measures  of  barbarous 
severity,  and  such  as  neither  justice  nor  policy 
can  sanction,  were  recurred  to  by  the  regicide 
National  Convention.  Fire  as  well  as  the  sword 
was  now  to  be  carried  into  the  recesses  of  La 
Vendee.  The  royalists,  honoured  by  the  regi- 
cides with  the  appellation  of  banditti,  were  to  be 
pursued  to  their  most  secret  retreats.  The  vil- 
lages, which  afforded  them  occasional  shelter, 
were  doomed  to  be  destroyed,  the  granaries 
to  be  burnt,  the  windmills  and  ovens  to  be 
thrown  down,  the  cattle  and  crops  to  be  seized  : 
all  suspected  persons,  men,  women)  or  children,  to 
be  shot  or  guillotined,  and  the  peaceable  part  of 
the  inhabitants  to  be  removed.  That  neither 

the 
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the  principles  nor  tenderness  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  nor  of  the  republican  gene- 
rals, prevented  them  from  carrying  into  execu- 
tion these  execrable  decrees  of  the  Convention, 
the  following  may  evince.  General  Turreau, 
on  commencing  an  expedition  against  the  Ven- 
deans,  addressed  his  soldiers  as  follows :  "  We 
are  about  to  enter  the  country  of  the  insurgents  \ 
you  are  to  lurn  every  thing,  a?id  to  layonet  ALL  the 
inhabitants.  There  may  be,  indeed,  some  few- 
patriots  among  them ;  but,  notwithstanding  that, 
the  whole  must  le  sacrificed."  The  representative 
Francastle  assisted  the  representative  Carrier,  in 
the  massacre  of  priests  and  of  Vendean  women, 
and  children  at  Nantes.  On  one  day  he  issued 
an  order  to  bind  6l  of  the  ,clergy  of  Nievre  to- 
gether; and  on  another,  15QQ  Vendean  women 
and  1800  Vendean  children,  and  saw  them 
drowned  in  his  presence,  by  means  of  vessels 
sunk  for  that  purpose ;  and  when  the  victims 
forced  their  hands  through  the  rotten  planks  of 
these  vessels  and  prayed  for  mercy,  he  ordered 
his  assistants,  the  French  republican  officers  and 
soldiers,  to  cut  off  their  hands,  -and  he  was 
obeyed.  In  his  directions  to  General  Grignon, 
he  says  :  "  You  must  make  the  robbers  tremble, 
and  give  them  no  quarter.  Our  prisons  are 
F  5  crowded 
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crowded — What  I  prisoners  in  La  Vendee  ! — It 
is  necessary  to  burn  all  the  lone  houses,  the 
mills,  and  above  all,  the  eastles;  in  short,  tb 
transform  the  whole  country  into  a  desert — neither 
mildness  nor  clemency — such  are  the  intentions 
of  the  Convention/' — He  forbade  the  revolu- 
tionary committees  to  take  down  the  names  of 
the  victims  that  he  sent  to  perish  ;  they  were 
particularly  to  leave  out  those  of  women  and 
children,  that  their  husbands  or  parents  might 
jn  vain  look  for  them  for  years,  and  add  the 
torments  of  incertitude  to  their  other  sufferings. 
In  the  valley  of  St.  Game,  he  ordered  to  be  shot 
a  corps  of  1?00  Vendeans  who  had  capitulated 
to  General  Moalins  on  the  condition  of  having 
their  lives  saved.  The  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, Carrier,  if  possible,  surpassed  in  cruelty  all 
his  accomplices.  He  called  the  guillotine  "  un 
jeti  mesquin,"  where  25,000  heads  were  to  be  cut 
off  only.  He  therefore  invented,  with  another 
representative,  Fouche*,  what  he  called  the  re- 
publican marriages  j.  that  is  to  say,  men  and  wo- 
men by  hundreds  were  tied  naked  together,  and 
thrown  into  the  river  Loire  and  drowned.  "  He 
amused  himself  for  hours  in  disposing  of  the 

proscribed- 

*  This  is  the  same  regicide  whose  life,  a»  Minister  of  Police, 
is  given  in  the  first  volume.  He  is  a  Grand  officer  of  Buo- 
naparte's Legion  of  Honour. 
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proscribed  Vendeans,"  as  he  wrote,  "  in  a  man* 
tier  the  most  laughable.  Boys  of  twelve  were  tied 
with  women  of  seventy,  and  girls  of  eleven  with 
old  men  of  eighty,  See."  At  the  jacobin  so- 
ciety at  Nantes  he  said,  "  People,  take  your 
clubs,  and  crush  the  rich  !  take  your  swords, 
and  exterminate  the  merchants  !  you  are  in 
rags ;  and  affluence  is  by  your  side,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  river !  But  if  the  people  want  ener- 
gy, I  swear  that  heads  shall  never  cease  to  tum- 
ble on  the  national  scaffold  !  were  I  even  to  make 
of  all  France  a  church-yard,  I  must  regenerate  her 
in  my  own  manner."  Prudhomme,  in  his  history 
of  Crimes,  Vial,  in  his  history  of  La  Vendee,  and 
many  other  French  republican  authors,  have 
mentioned  these  and  other  abominations.  Bres- 
-*uire,  Floutiere,  La  Chatelgueraye',  Pouzanges, 
Bon-Pere,  Meilleray,  and  one  hundred  other 
communes,  were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  cut  to 
pieces.  In  a  work*  printed  in  London,  and 
written  by  a  general  who  commanded  the  repub- 
lican troops  in  La  Vendee,  is  the  following  re- 
mark :  "  In  October  1703,  after  the  decrees  of 
the  National  Convention,  the  whole  of  La  Ven- 
dee was  burnt;  even  the  patriotic  communes 
p  6  were 

*  See  Les  Brigands  Demasques,  par  Danican,  a  well- writ, 
ten  and  loyal  work,  page  81  and  82,  «svr. 
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were  not  spared.  Each  republican  column  car- 
ried before  it  fire  and  sword,  with  which  were 
destroyed  all,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
An  immense  population,  that  fled  before  the 
republicans  to  escape  the  flames,  joined  the 
Catholic  army  in  the  passage  of  the  Loire  at 
St.  Florent,  and  was  surrounded.  Imagine  you  ! 
people  of  feelings  !  upwards  of  100,000  French- 
men, women,  old  men  and  children,  seeing  burn- 
ing sixty  miles  round,  their  cottages  and  their 
houses,  and  having  only  some  few  moments  to 
escape  a  certain  death  !  Well,  what  our  generals 
and  our  august  representatives  never  have  the 
honesty  to  acknowledge,  is  a  fact,  that  the  Ven- 
deans,  about  to  leave  their  devastated  country  for 
ever,  gave  liberty  and  life  to  5  or  6000  repub- 
lican soldiers,  prisoners  during  four  months  in 
the  Abbey  St.  Florent.  It  was  to  the  humanity 
of  the  royalist  general  Beauchamp,  who  died  the 
next  day  of  his  wounds,  and  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  wife,  that  the  republicans  are  indebted  for 
their  preservation.  What  is  singular,  every  body 
with  me  knows  this  as  well  as  myself;  but  no- 
body has  the  courage  to  publish  this  trait  of 
humanity,  which  is  sublime." 

"  If,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  the  Ca- 
tholic Army  had  any  design  to  make  reprisals, 

it 
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it  might  have  set  fire  to  the  country  from  Va- 
rades  to  Granville.  It  might  have  burnt  Laval, 
where  it  remained  eleven  days,  undisturbed  by 
the  republicans."  Who  dares  be  impudent 
enough  to  deny  these  facts  ? — This  frank  avowal 
of  a  republican  general  evinces,  that  courage,, 
generosity,  humanity,  and  loyalty,  were  united 
in  the  royalists'  councils  as  wdl  as  in  their 
camps;  while  temerity,  ferocity,  and  wicked- 
ness, dictated  the  decrees  of  the  republican  rulers, 
and  the  transactions  of  the  republican  armies. 

These  horrors  commanded  by  the  National 
Convention,  -instead  of  terminating  the  insur- 
-rection  of  La  Vendee,  extended  it  to  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  After  the  army  under  Prince 
Talmont  and  d'Autichamp  passed  the  Loire, 
loyal  men  every  where  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
royalty,  and  increased  their  number  to  SO,OOO 
men ;  but  they  were  in  want  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  provisions.  That  they  might  ob- 
tain succours  from  England,  Prince  Talmont 
pushed  forwards  to  gain  a  position  on  the  coast; 
in  prosecution  of  which  plan  he  captured  May- 
ence,  and  afterwards  Dol,  with  an  intention  to. 
proceed  to  St.  Malo.  While  waiting  the  ex- 
pected supplies,  the  royalists  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  Granville  5  but  being  threatened  on 

'       all 
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all  sides  by  the  republicans,  and  in  danger  of 
being  surrounded,  while  they  obtained  no  intel- 
ligence of  the  expected  aids,  they  again  de- 
camped for  the  interior,  hoping  to  find  relief, 
and  a  rallying  point,  from  which  they  might 
issue  under  more  favourable  auspices.  Their 
disappointment  was  not  occasioned  by  any  ne- 
glect of  the  British  Ministry ;  on  the  contrary, 
every  exertion  was  made  to  afford  them  suc- 
cour; and  the  valiant  Earl  of  Moira,  amply  pro- 
vided to  supply  their  wants,  arrived  on  the  coast 
eis;ht  days  after  their  departure.  He  repeated 
his  signals,  and  renewed  all  efforts  in  vain,  and 
was,  after  near  a  month's  expectation  of  their  join- 
ing him,  obliged  to  return  to  the  British  coasts*. 

Meanwhile,  the  royalists  pressed  by  necessi- 
ties, and  suffering  hardships  of  every  description, 
consumed  their  forces  in  attacking  great  towns. 
They  were  repulsed  with  loss  at  Angers,  but  suc- 
ceeded at  La  Fleche,  which  they  took  by  surprize. 
AtMons,  however,  their  approach  was  anticipated: 
there  the  republicans  defeated  and  put  to  hope- 
less and  irreparable  rout  their  whole  army  ;  no 
quarter  was  given ;  and  the  massacre  was  com- 
puted at  1 8,OOO  men,  5000  women,  and  7OOO 

children. 

»  See  Lord  Moira's  Narrative  of  the  transaction,  and  the  de- 
bate* of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  i4th  of  February,  1794. 
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children.  A  remnant  of  the  discomfited  army 
endeavoured  to  regain  the  friendly  territory  of 
La  Vendee;  but  they  were  pursued  by  the  re 
publicans  under  Kleber  and  Westerrnan,  andr 
after  a  conflict  of  two  days,  again  defeated  with; 
similar  slaughter  at  Savenay. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  year  1794y  Charette 
was  expelled  from  the  Isle  of  Noirmoutier,  situa- 
ted in  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  In  the  mean 
time  the  royalist  general,  La  Roche  Jaquelin, 
iStofflet,  and  Bernard  de  Marigna,  traversed  the 
insurgent  districts,  and  endeavoured  to  collect 
and  re-organize  the  fugitives.  They  only  waited 
the  return  of  spring,  and  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
munition and  warlike  stores  expected  from  Eng_ 
land,  to  attack  the  republican  posts  now  esta- 
blished in  the  centre  of  La  Vendee  en  masse  as 
before ;  while  they  employed  themselves  during 
winter  in  a  petty  warfare  against  convoys,  es- 
corts, and  patroles. 

The  wreck  of  the  Grand  Catholic  and  Royal- 
Army  was  now  divided  into  three  circles,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  d'Elbee,  and  com- 
manded by  Stofflet,  La  Roche  Jaquelin,  and 
Bernard  de  Mafigni ;  white  Charette,  on  whom 
thirty  successive  defeats  had  hitherto  made  but 
little  impression,  still  maintained  the  honour  of 

his 
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his  name,  and  roamed  amid  the  woods  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  brave  and  faithful  followers. 

During  the  spring  of  179-*,  several  engage- 
ments took  place  between  the  contending  armies, 
with  various  success,  though  the  republicans,  on 
account  of  their  number,  were  mostly  victori- 
ous.    Charette,   as  usual,  avoided  a  general  en- 
gagement, and   often   eluded  the  efforts  of  the 
barbarous    republican    General    Turreau.      At 
length,    being    pursued    and  pressed    on   every 
side,  he  was  overtaken  on  the   26th  of  April, 
1794,  and  defeated  a  body  of  republicans  com- 
manded by  General  Haxo,'  who  on  that  day  lost 
his  life.      On   the  other  hand,    Stofflet,    after 
having  twice  overcome  General  Grignon,  was 
twice  beaten  by   the    latter  j     while   Charotte, 
whether  victorious  or  vanquished,    still    nobly 
cherishing  the  same  inveterate  hatred  to  the  re- 
publicans,   was    foiled   at   Chalons,  and   retired 
again  with    his    usual  good   fortune,    into   the 
strong  woody  country  denominated  the  Bocage  ; 
and  the  republican  General  Dusirat  was,  about 
the  same  time,  worsted  by  Stofflet  and  Marigni 
near  Mont- Clone.     Thus,  notwithstanding  La- 
Vendee  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  the  flame  of 
insurrection  still  remained  unquenched,  and  the 
combustibles  of  civil  war,  being  thus  condensed 

into 
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into  a  focus,  blazed  out  from  time  to  time,  as 
if  to  demonstrate  that  persecution,  injustice,  and 
cruelty,  are  unable  to  overcome  the  sentiments 
of  loyalty  and  religion.  Although  a  girdle  of 
fire  seemed  now  to  consume  the  insurgent  dis- 
tricts, although  the  Vendeans  were  at  this  mov 
inent  confined  within  a  desolate  circle,  where 
they  perished  by  a  series  of  the  most  cruel  evils 
that  ever  afflicted  humanity;  the  murderous  steel 
of  the  regicide  republicans,  an  epidemical  dis- 
ease assuming  the  appearance  of  leprosy,  and  a 
penury  of  subsistence  that  might  be  well  termed 
famine ;  yet  with  minds  still  unsubdued,  and 
arms  unenervated  by  this  combination  of  cala- 
mities, they  still  breathed  unceasing  vengeance 
.against  their  assassins  and  the  assassins  of  their 
King;  and  were  ready  to  start  even  from  the 
bed  of  sickness  tp  encounter  a  certain  death,  at 
the  call  of  honour  and  duty. 

After  the  death  of  Robespierre,  the  National 
Convention  sent  deputies  to  conciliate  the  Yen- 
deans;  those  brave  men,  unconquered  by  the 
arms  of  the  republicans,  were  deluded  into  a 
fatal  pacification  on  the  24th  of  April,.  1795; 
and  republican  treachery  affected  what  republi- 
can scaffolds  and  bayonets  had  attempted  in  vain. 
The  bad  faith  of  republican  negociators,  is  evi- 
dent 
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dent  from  Charette's  proclamation  on  the  26th 
of  June  following,  when  he  was  again  forced 
to  resort  to  arms.  In  this  he  asserted,  and 
his  assertion  was  never  refuted,  "  That  the  De- 
puties of  the  Convention  had  inveigled  the  Ven- 
deans  into  a  negotiation  for  peace,  on  the  ex- 
press condition,  THAT  Louis  XVII.  IHOULD  BE 

SEATED  ON  THE  THRONB   OF  HIS    ANCESTORS." 

He  added,  what  is  well  known,  "  That  to  avoid 
keeping  their  promises,  the  ill-fated  son  of  their 
unfortunate  Monarch  had  been  poisoned  in  a 
base  and  cowardly  manner,  by  that  impious  and 
barbarous  sect,  which  far  from  being  destroyed, 
still  desolated  the  unfortunate  kingdom." 

By  the  late  pacification  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  the  royalist  chiefs  had  been  shaken  ;  and 
their  followers  were  neither  so  numerous,  nor 
so  enthusiastic  as  before.  They  could,  thfere- 
fore,  no  longer  collect  and  retain  large  armies, 
make  inroads  into  distant  districts,  or  fight 
pitched  battles  as  before.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  the  republican  General  Hoche,  with  a  nu- 
merous force,  and  backed  by  corruption,  was 
able  to  carry  all  his  treacherous  schemes  into 
execution;  and  the  first  Vendean  insurrection 
was  at  length  drawing  to  a  close.  In  February 
J796,  Stofflet,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
8  republicans, 
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republicans  was  murdered  by  them;  and  in  the 
next  month  Charette  shared  the  same  fate.  On 
the  fall  of  their  chiefs,  the  insurgent  depart- 
ments were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  iron  rod  of 
republican  tyranny.  They  were  quieted,  but 
suffering  ;  disarmed,  but  calling  for  vengeance  ; 
oppressed,  but  ready  to  fall  upon  their  oppres- 
sors. 

When,  in  1799>  the  war  was  renewed  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  republican  armies  were 
routed  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  cor- 
don of  republican  troops  which  had  always  con- 
tinued in  the  Western  Departments,  was  re- 
moved ;  and  the  inhabitants  again  flew  to  arms. 
Their  former  chiefs,  d'Elbee,  Talmont,  Lescure, 
Beauchamp,  La  Roche  Jaqueiin,  Charette,  and 
Stofflet,  had  all  perished,  either  in  combating 
their  rebellious  countrymen,  or  by  their  poison, 
or  the  guillotine.  D'Autichamp,  George,  and 
Saplneau,  were  the  only  now  remaining  popular 
leaders,  but  particularly  George,  whose  valour, 
honour,  disinterestedness,  and  talents,  made  him 
a  worthy  successor  of  d'Elbee.  To  them  were 
soon  joined  other  distinguished  military  cha 
ractersj  as  Frotte,  Bourmont,  Chatillon,  and 
Laprevallaye,  who  each  commanded  a  different 
corps  of  insurgents,  better  known  since  1795 

hy 
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by  the  appellation  of  Chouans,  than  of  Ven- 
deans  or  Royalists. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Chouan  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  though  most  pretend  that  it  came 
from  three  brothers,  Louis,  Joseph,'  and  Francis 
Chouan,  who,  some  say,  armed  in  defence  of 
monarchy  and  religion;  whilst  others  pretend, 
that  they  at  first  headed  only  a  gang  of  smug- 
glers. The  first  body  of  Chouan  troops  heard 
of,  were  those  assembled  in  the  winter  of 
1794  between  Laval  and  La  Gravelle.  In 
the  beginning  they  were  not  very  numerous, 
and  therefore  seldom  left  the  forests  of  Pertre 
and  Guerche.  Being  reinforced  by  the  disaf- 
fected from  the  departments  of  Calvados,  of  La 
Manche,  of  Brittany,  and  by  the  remnants  of 
Prince  Talmont's  army  after  the  unfortunate 
battles  of  Chollet  and  Savenay,  they  declared 
themselves  armed  in  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIII. ; 
assumed  more  consistency,  and  extended  their 
forces,  though  continuing  the  same  sort  of  petty 
warfare,  by  cutting  oft' detachments  of  republican 
troops,  surprizing  their,  camps,  capturing  their 
convoys,  and  laying  under  contribution  repub- 
lican treasuries  wherever  they  could  get  at  them  ; 
by  stopping  the  mails,  as  well  as  by  plundering 
the  republican  receivers  or  other  public  function- 
2  aries. 
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aries.     The  successive  dispersion  of  the  royalist 
armies  procured  them  a  number  of  brave  men  ; 
particularly  what  they  stood  most  in   need  of, 
able   chiefs ;    who,   from  principle    attached  to 
royalty,    gave    them    more   lustre  than   before. 
Among  these  was  Count  de  Puisaye,  formerly  an 
aid-de-camp  to  General  VVimpfen,   and  who  pos- 
sessed  some  influence  with  them.     After   that 
disastrous  affair,  the  expedition  to  Quiberon,  the 
Chouans  signed  a  peace   with    the  'Directory. 
Some  of  them,  however,  continued  separately  to 
attack,  in  small  corps,,  the  republicans,  to  way- 
lay them,  and  to  plunder  their  diligences,  &c. 
which  conducted  many  of  them  to  the  scaffold. 
In  1 799,  they  rose  to  more  notoriety  and  power 
than  before,  chiefly  owing  to  the  vigorous  and 
wise  councils  of  George,  and  the  other  leaders. 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  republican  gene- 
rals, they  then  occupied  almost  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Normandy,  of  La  Main,  Anjou,  a  grea^ 
part  of  Brittany  and  of  La  Tourain,  and  extended 
themselves    to   several    neighbouring  provinces. 
They  were,  however,  far  from  occupying  these 
countries  in  a  stable  manner.     Each  chief  had  a 
district  where  he.  recruited,  and  where  -he  com- 
manded those  who  joined  him.     This  was  called 
his  government,  though  it  was  covered  with  re- 
publican 
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publican  troops,  and  often  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  against  him.  Dispersed  about 
the  country  concealed,  and  therefore  often  in- 
visible, they  attacked  small  parties  of  republi- 
cans, but  disappeared  before  any  considerable 
corps.  It  was  not  until  the  revolution  effected 
by  Buonaparte  in  November  1799,  and  which 
caused  a  momentary  stagnation  in  the  Govern- 
ment, that  they  began  to  have  fixed  head- 
quarters, and  regularly  to  combat  the  republican 
battalions.  They  were  then  said  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  100,000  men.;  but  their  numbers 
were  certainly  exaggerated.  The  suspension  of 
arms  which  they  soon  afterwards  concluded  with 
the  republican  commander,  General  Hedouville, 
gave  them  yet  more  consistency.  After  several 
Conferences,  Buonaparte  judged  that  they  only 
intended  to  gain  time  by  their  negociations,  and 
therefore  ordered  50,000  fresh  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Brune,  to  march  against 
them,  and  to  attack  them  before  the  end  of 
January  180O. 

On  his  arrival  in  Brittany,  Brune  learned  that 
all  the  insurgent  departments  on  the  left  of  the 
river  Loire  had  laid  down  their  arms,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Montfaucon. 
This  event  enabling  him  to  concentrate  his  ope- 
rations, 
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rations,  he  began  by  publishing  insidious  procla- 
mations to  the  people,  and  by  sending  emissaries 
among  the  Chouan  troops,  who  either  bribed  or 
intimidated  them  to  desertion.     A.  few  smart, 
though  not  important  skirmishes,  enabled  him 
to  subdue,  in  less  than  a  month,  all  that  appear- 
ed formidable  in  the  insurrection,  and  reduced 
the  Chouans  to  nothing  more  than  a  small  set  of 
detached  bodies.     To  this,  for  Buonaparte,  for- 
tunate event,  the  want  of  concert  among  some 
of  the  chiefs  greatly  contributed ;  and  it  was  for- 
warded in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  his  pru- 
dent,   though  hypocritical,   order   for  restoring 
the  churches  to  the  communes,  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  divine  service,  and  for  celebrating 
a,  pompous  funeral   ceremony  in  honour  of  the 
Pope,  Pius  VI.  who  had  been  deposed,  harassed, 
and  in  effect,  murdered,  in  consequence  of  a  trea- 
son planned,  if  not  executed,  by  his  worthy  bro- 
ther Joseph    Buonaparte.      Deserted    by    their 
followers,  the  different  chiefs  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  republic,  and  disbanded  their  troops. 
George  was  the  last  who  took  this  step,  but  not  till 
he  was  left  with  hardly  any  troops  to  command. 

Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  Ven- 
dean  and  Chouan  war,  which  loyalty  began,  and 
the  treason  of  the  republicans,  and  not  their  mi- 
litary 
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litary  exploits,  finished.  The  new  disturbances 
in  the  Western  Departments  during  the  winter 
of  1803  evince,  that  if  the  revolutionary  agents 
are  yet  rapacious  and  cruel,  and  continue  their 
oppression  and  extortion,  the  spirit  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  unbroken ;  and  that  it  requires  but 
little  to  re-kindle  the  civil  war,  notwithstanding 
the  organized  military  tyranny  of  Buonaparte. 


GENERAL 


GENERAL  ALEX.  BERTHIER, 

BUONAPARTE'S  MINISTER  OF  WAR. 


FEW  of  those 'rebels,  who,  in  17S9,  erected 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  belonged  to  the  fac- 
tions t)f  Orleans,  of  ^Mirabeau,  or  of  La  Fayette, 
have  survived  their  offspring,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  or,  if  alive,  occupy  any  places  of  conse- 
quence, possess  the  consideration  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  or  the  confidence  of  an  usurper,  whom 
their  absurd  plans  for  an  impracticable  liberty, 
dangerous  plots  for  an  imaginary  equality,  and 
real  crimes  in  favour  of  a  destructive  anarchy, 
have  dragged  from  a  well-merited  obscurity,  ele- 
vated into  unlimited  power,  and  made  a  tyrant 
over  France  under  the  specious  appellation  of  a 
First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic.  Alexan- 
der Berthier  and  Talleyrand  de  Perigord  are  the 
only  exceptions.  The  former,  as  well  as  the  lat- 
ter, is  Buonaparte's  confidential  minister,  trusty 
counsellor,  and  devoted  friend,  if  a  slave  can  be 
called  the  friend  of  his  master. 
VOL.  in.  G  Born 
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Born  a  gentleman,  and  destined  from  his  youth 
for  a  military  career,  Berthier  received  that  bril- 
liant education  which  fortune,  guided  by  judg- 
ment, can  bestow,  and  early  made  a  progress 
which  announced  genius,  seconded  and  improved 
by  diligence  and  assiduity.  His  father  was  Go- 
vernor of  the  Hotel  of  the  War  Office,  an  im- 
portant and  profitable  place  under  the  monarchy. 
By  the  favour  of  Louis  XVI.  he  was,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  made  joint  Governor  with  his  parent, 
and  soon  after  placed  on  the  s^aff  of  the  army  sent 
by  an  ill-advised  French  King  to  assist  in  Ame- 
rica the  revolted  subjects  of  another  King ;  and 
whose  example  was  soon  after  imitated  by  his 
own  subjects,  with  effects  most  fatal  to  himself, 
to  his  family,  to  his  country,  and  to  the  universe. 

It  was  in  America  that  Berthier  formed  his 
political  connexions  with  La  Fayette,  with 
Rochambeau,  with  the  La  Meths,  and  with 
other  men,  who,  in  the  annals  of  the  first  three 
years  of  the  French  Revolution,  are  noted  for 
their  disloyalty  as  subjects,  ingratitude  as  cour- 
tiers, fanaticism  as  demagogues,  and  sophistry  as 
politicians;  whose  anti-social  and  innovating  doc- 
trine has  done,  and  must  do  mankind  more  harm 
than  their  progeny,  the  guillotine  of  Robespierre, 
the  fusillades  of  the  Directory,  and  the  bayonets 

or 
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of  poison  of  Buonaparte.  He  served  there  in  the 
army  under  the  elder  Rochambeau  with  such  dis- 
tinction, that  he  returned  to  Europe  with  the  rank 
of  a  Colonel,  and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Or- 
ders of  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnatus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  he  em- 
braced with  ardour  the  principles  of  the  demo- 
cratical  party ;  but  conducted  himself,  notwith- 
standing, with  greater  moderation  than  any  of  his 
associates.  When  d'Estaing  was  chosen  the 
commander  of  the  National  Guard  at  Versailles, 
Berthier  was  appointed  his  major-general,  and, 
as  such,  opposed  the  motions  of  some  incen- 
diaries among  his  men,  who,  on  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber 1789,  proposed  to  force  the  King's  Body 
Guard  to  exchange  their  white  cockades  of  loy- 
alty for  the  tri- coloured  ones  of  rebellion.  On 
the  9th  of  September,  1790,  he  presented  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  the  same  national 
guard,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  demanded,  "  that  in  remembrance  of  the 
late  patriotic  occurrences  at  Nancy  in  Lorraine,, 
a  simple  but  majestic  pyramid  should  be  erected  at 
one  of  the  gates  of  that  city,  with  this  inscription: 
i(  Many  citizens  soldiers,  and  soldiers  citizens,  • 
perished  here,  for  their  country  in  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  of  French  Liberty." 

G  2  Disgusted 
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Disgusted  with  the  repeated  insurrections,  con- 
tinual cabals,  and  want  of  subordination  among 
the  citizen  soldiers  of  the  national  guard  at  Ver- 
sailles,  he  resigned  his  place  in  June  1 791,  and 
Avas  succeeded  in  his  command  by  Le  Cointre,  a 
bankrupt  linen-draper,  and,  of  course,  a  flaming 
patriot.     In  December  of  the  same  year,   his 
friend,  Louis  de  Narbonne,  then  a  minister  of 
the  war  department,  nominated  him  adjutant- 
general,  and  charged  him  to  carry  to  Metz,  and 
present  on  the  part  of  the  King,  the  Field  Mar- 
shal Staffs  to  the  Generals  Luckner  and  Rocham- 
beau.     In  1792,  when  the  Brissot  Faction,  as  the 
only  means  to  prevent  or  retard  the  npuishment 
due   to   their   treachery   and   conspiracy,    deter- 
mined upon  an  universal  war,   and  forced  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  to  attack  the  House  of 
Austria,  Berthier  obtained  the  place  of  a  chief 
over  the  staff,   in   the    army    collecting   under 
Luckner ;  but  from  the  intrigues  of  contending 
factions,  and  from  the  various  changes  of  plans 
of  campaigns,  of  ministers,  and  of  generals,  he 
had  neither  opportunity-,  nor,  perhaps,  inclina- 
tion, to  exhibit  those  talents  which  have  since  pro- 
qured  him  so  much  admiration,  and  to  which 
Buonaparte  is  principally  indebted  for  all  his  bril- 
liant successes  in  Italy  during  1795,  1797 ,  and 

1800. 
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1800.  He  xvas  besides  firmly  attached  to  La 
Fayette,  'and  an  enemy  of  Dutnourier  and  other 
ambitious  persons,  who,  at  that  period,  plotted  to 
supplant  his  friend  both  in  popularity  and  com- 
mand, even  at  the  expence  of  monarchy  and  of 
sacrificing  their  prince.  And  when,  after  the 
10th  of  August,  La  Fayette  in  a  cowardly  man- 
ner deserted  his  army,  and  left  a  country  which 
his  rebellion,  vanity,  and  ignorance,  had  made 
wretched,  Berthier  intended,  to  join  him  ;  but 
was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  spies  who 
surrounded  him,  and  by  the  account  of  the  well- 
deserved  reception  that  La  .Fayette  had  met  with 
from  Austria  and  Prussia. 

After  the  insurrection,  in  1793,  of  the  loyal  in- 
habitants of  La  Vendee,  in  arms  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  their  King,  to  defend  their  altars,  and 
to  re-establish  the  throne,  Berthier  was  sent 
thither  to  serve  under  Santerre  and  other  sans- 
culotte generals,  as  cruel  as  incapable.  All  well- 
informed  officers  formsrly  in  the  King's  ser- 
vice were  then  regarded  as  enemies  of  the  Re- 
publ'C  ;  and  it  was  as  dangerous  for  them  to  owe 
to  their  abilities  and  courage  any  advantages,  as 
to  suffer  a  repulse  from  not  daring  to  employ 
them.  Berthier  has  more  than  once  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  now  tried  to  find  a  death  in  the 
G  3  field 
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field  which  he  believed  awaited  him  on  the  scaf- 
fold, and  therefore  on  many  occasions  fought  as 
a  desperate  adventurer  who  had  a  character  to 
gain,  rather  than  as  a  general  who  had  a  reputa- 
tion to  lose.  At  the  taking  of  Saumur  he  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him ;  and  in  every  ac- 
tion during  this  murderous  campaign,  he  had 
aids-de-camp  shot  by  his  side,  horses  under  him, 
and  his  clothes  pierced  with  bullets  ;  but  he  wa* 
never  once  wounded.  The  decree  which  pro- 
acribed,  as  suspected,  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
and  their  relatives,  deprived  him  of  his  military 
rank,  and  forced  him  to  exchange  the  bustle  of 
camps  for  the  melancholy  indolence  of  a  prison. 
Though  his  name  was  upon  the  fatal  list  of  vic- 
tims for  the  guillotine,  the  death  of  Robespierre, 
and  his  own  prudence  and  moderation,  saved  him 
from  an  exit,  which  Custine,  Houchard,  Dillon, 
Westerman,  Beauharnois,  Biron,  and  so  many 
other  generals,  made. 

His  release  from  confioement,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed the  interruption  of  the  reign  of  terror,  was 
accompanied  by  an  offer  from  the  committee  of 
Public  Safety,  of  employment  again  in  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Republic.  Fatigue,  ill-treatment, 
and  anxiety  of  mind,  however,  having  impaired 
a  'constitution  strong  by  nature,  he  declined  all 

service, 
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service,  until  the  ill  successes  of  the  campaign  of 
1795  in  Germany  made  him  think  it  his  duty 
to  try  to  repair   the  losses  of  his  country,  and  to. 
prevent  those  laurels  from  withering,  which  Pi- 
chegru  with  so  much  labour  and  honour  had  con- 
quered  and   preserved.     He  accepted  therefore, 
in  1 796,  the  command  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  in, 
the  army  of  Italy,  headed  by  Buonaparte,  who, 
when  Eerthier   four  years  before  occupied   the 
same  station  in  the  army  under  Field  Marshal 
Luckner,  was  only  a  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery. 
It  was  the  first  step  of  Buonaparte's  fortune,  in> 
advancing  the  grandeur  of  her  ill-chosen  favou- 
rite, to  procure  him  the  benefit  of  the  long  ex- 
perience  and  superior  talents  of  a  general  less 
ambitious   than  himself,  and  satisfied  with  the 
second  rank  while  he  had  a  right  to  claim  the 
first. 

The  justice  which  in  this  sketch  has  already 
been  done  to  Berthier,  considered  both  as  a  gene- 
ral and  as  a  citizen,  requires  that  before  he  is  far- 
ther delineated,  some  outlines  should  be  exhibited 
of  a  character  so  totally  different,  since  connected, 
or  rather  subjected  to  the  artificial  and  ferocious 
Buonaparte. 

With  capacity  to  plan  the  most  extensive  or 

intricate  campaign — to  execute  with  vigour  and 

G  4  judgment 
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judgment  the  plans  of  others — to  command  the 
most  numerous  armies— to  direct  with  order  and 
regularity  their  civil  an/j  economical  as  well  as 
military  department  and  details,  Berthier  pos- 
sesses a  weak  and  contracted  mind,  guided  or 
imposed  upon  by  the  bombast  or  consequential 
airs  of  any  impertinent  or  audacious  upstart, 
whose  sentiments  he  espouses,  whose  vices  he 
imitates,  and  whose  crimes  he  executes  with  the 
*ame  deference,  as  if  it  belonged  to  military 
subordination  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  supe- 
rior, even  to  the  extent  of  infamy  or  villany, 
plunder  or  murder.  The  moment  he  finds  any 
one  to  put  above  himself,  he  instantly  forgets 
his  dignity,  his  duty  as  a  man,  his  rank  in  so- 
ciety,  and  sacrifices  to  the  idol  of  his  imagina- 
tion his  own  superior  understanding,  renounces 
all  honourable  notions,  and  lays  aside  all  hu- 
manity, all  generosity.  He  becomes  rapacious, 
though  despising  wealth  ;  and  cruel,  with  a  heart 
tender,  or  at  least  not  unfeeling.  An  instru- 
ment more  useful,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
dangerous,  never  was  placed  in  the  power  of  a 
tyrant,  and  at  the  disposal  of  an  usurper.  To 
this  incomprehensible  and  contradictory  pliable- 
ness  of  character,  with  ability,  may,  without  ex 
age;eration,  be  .attributed  the  brilliant  advantages 

obtained 
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obtained  by  Buonaparte  during  the  campaign  of 
1796?  when  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  en- 
semble of  the  rapid  but  difficult  movements  of  an 
army,  combating  in  a  mountainous  country,  or 
in   places    interspersed    with   numerous    rivers  ; 
and  therefore  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  trust- 
ing entirely  to  the  advice  and  councils  of  Ber- 
thier,  who?  not  satisfied  with  regulating  the   im- 
portant transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  Staff, 
often  exposed   himself  bravery  in  the  most  de- 
structive attacks,  as  a  General  heading  his  divi- 
sion.   On  the   12th  of  May,   1796,  after  400O 
grenadiers  had  been  completely  swept  away  by 
the  grape  shot  of  the  Austrians,  on  the  bridge  of 
Lodi,   Berthier   encouraged   the   Generals  Mas- 
sena,   Cervoni,  and  d'Allemagne,   to   start  with 
him  from  the  ranks,  and  to  invite  the  troops  to 
renew  the  attack:  by  his  example  he  set  them 
instantly  in  motion,  seized  upon  the  artillery  that 
had  so  lately  spread  death,  terror,  and  destruction 
among  them,  and  stopped  their  progress.  '  At 
the  action  of  Rivoli,  on   the   14th  of  January, 
1797,  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  this 
General  changed  the   fortune  of  .the  day  :  in  the 
most  critical  moment,  Berliner,  making  a  charge 
with  the  cavalry,  obliged  an  enemy  who  thought 
G  5  himself 
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himself  victorious  to  retreat  with  precipitation  to 
the  heights  of  Cortona. 

On  all  occasions  he  shewed  the  same  activity? 
the  same  powers,  and  was  therefore  called  by 
the  soldiers  the  right  hand  of  Buonaparte.  It  is, 
however,  not  to  be  omitted,  that  these  same  sol- 
diers accused  him  of  sharing  with  Buonaparte 
the  extortions  and  pillage  of  vanquished  foes, 
and  of  partaking  his  commander's  secrets  in  or- 
dering  those  men  who  had  been  wounded  in 
vanquishing  them,  to  lie  strangled  in  the  hospi- 
tals— drowned  in  the  rivers — poisoned  in  their  tents, 
or  buried  alive  in  pits  covered  with  lime  !  !  /— 
What  success,  what  exploits  can  even  palliate 
such  hitherto  unheard  of  enormities  !  - 

When  Buonaparte,  after  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  resigned  his  command  in  Italy,  Berthier 
was  nominated  his  successor.  Joseph  Buonaparte 
was  at  that  period  the  French  republican  emis- 
sary at  Rome,  and  by  his  plots  prepared  there  a  re- 
volution which  was  to  procure  the  French  troops 
the  so  long  and  ardently  desired  pretext  to  lay 
waste  another  friendly  country.  The  French 
General  Duphot,  destined  to  command  the  rebels 
in  the  papal  dominions,  was  killed  by  mistake 
in  an  unsuccessful  insurrection,  provoked  by  the 
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Jacobins  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  protected  by 
France  :  orders  were  immediately  issued  by  the 
French  Government  for  General  Berthier  to  re- 
volutionize Rome,  and  give  up  the  country  to 
pillage ;  and  though  his  friends  have  attempted 
to  excuse  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as  subjected 
to,  and  the  consequence  of  his  instructions  from, 
General  Buonaparte  and  the  Directory,  it  is,  and 
will  ever  remain  inexcusable. 

A  few  days  before  his  arrival  with  the  French 
army,  the  Pope  deputed  Prince  Belmonte,  the 
Neapolitan  minister,  to  learn  from  him  his  pre- 
cise instructions  5  and  with  a  duplicity  worthy 
of  the  Buonapartes  themselves,  he  seized  this  op- 
portunity to  make  his  conquest  more  easy  and 
profitable.  The  only  design  of  the  Directory,  he 
said,  was  to  apprehend  those  who  were  ac- 
cessary to  the  death  of  Duphot — the  Pope  might 
rest  assured  of  the  utmost  security  ;  the  existing 
government,  the  Catholic  religion,  and  all  property , 
public  as  well  as  private,  should  le  respected,  and 
he  would  not  even  enter  the  city.  To  impress 
greater  confidence,  he  delivered  these  declara- 
tions in  writing,  requiring  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Pope  should  issue  an  edict  to  tran- 
quillize the  people  and  prevent  bloodshed  : 
he  repeated,  that  nothing  should  le  removed  from 
G  6  the 
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the  museums,  the  libraries,  or  the  picture  gal- 
leries. 

The  commands  of  Berthier  were  observed 
with  punctuality ;  but  his  promises  were  vio- 
lated without  scruple.  His  Holiness  removed 
no  part  of  his  property,  nor  took  any  measure 
for  his  personal  safety ';  but  published  an  edict, 
exhorting  all  his  people  to  tranquillity,  and  for- 
bidding them  even-  to  talk  on  their  affairs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  offence  to  the  French. 
Berthier  in  the  mean  time  advanced  to  Rome  by 
forced  marches,  summoned  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo  on  the  10th  of  February,  1796, -allowing 
only  four  hours'  for  its  evacuation  by  the  Papal 
troops  :  the  convicts  were  set  at  liberty  ;  the  gates 
of  the  city  secured  by  the  French  ;  and  Pius  VI., 
all  the  Cardinals,  and  the  whole  people  of  Rome, 
made'prisoners  at  discretion. 

On  the  15th  following,  this  republican  Gene- 
ral made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  ;  and,  a 
tree  of  liberty  being  planted  on  the  capitol,  he 
pronounced  a  puerile  address  to  the  shades  of  the 
Catos,  the  Pompeys,  the  Ciceros,  and  the  Hor- 
tensii  :  "  The  descendants  of  the  Gauls,"  said 
he,  "  have  come  with  the  olive  of  peace,  to  re- 
build the  altars  of  liberty  erected  by  the  first 
Brutus.  And  you,  people  of  Rome  !  who  have  ' 

no>¥ 
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now  recovered  your  ancient  rights,  recollect  that 
blood  which  flows  in  your  veins ;  survey  all  these 
monuments  of  glory  by  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded, resume  your  pristine  greatness,  and 
emulate  the  virtues  of  your  ancestors. "  As  the 
means  of  acquiring  these  honourable  distinctions, 
they  were  to  be  indulged  with  a  modern  Gallic 
reform  :  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring 
them  afree  and  independent  republic,  tinder  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  the  French  army.  The  autho- 
rity emanating  from  the  Pope  was  suppressed, 
And  a  provisional  government,  as  established  by 
the  sovereign  people,  was  acknowledged. 

The  people,  however,  were  so  little  elevated  by 
the  promises  of  regeneration  and  glory,  that  even 
Berthier's  procession  to  the  capital  was  languidly 
attended,  and  few  appearances  of  approbation  or 
applause  were  exhibited.  None  shouted  but 
some  desperate  and  criminal  jacobins,  bribed  to 
the  French  interest.  The  tree  of  liberty,  far  from 
being  regarded  with  rapture,  was  scarcely  observed 
with  moderate  curiosity.  But  Berthier  and  his 
followers  cared  little  about  popularity  :  as  with  all 
other  French  republicans,  when  their  interest  or 
some  end  which  they  had  in  view,  did  not  lead 
them  to  wish  for  it,  the  good  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent age  was  no  more  desirable  than  the  favour- 
able 
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able  judgment  of  posterity,  which  in  all  their 
acts  they  seemed  almost  expressly  to  renounce." 

The  refinement  in  the  art  of  deliberate  barba- 
rity and  cruelty,  which  attended  the  deposition 
and  subsequent  treatment  of  a  virtuous  Pontiff  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,, was  rendered 
excessive  by  even'  species  of  wanton  and  unne- 
cessary insult.  The  anniversary  of  his  accession 
to  the  sovereignty  was  studiously  selected  for  an- 
nouncing to  him  the  termination  of  his  authority. 
Instead  of  his  tiara,  General  Cervoni,  a  Sardinian 
deserter,  offered  him  a  national  cockade,  and  re- 
publican soldiers  replaced  his  Swiss  guard.  A  pri- 
soner in  his  own  palace,  which  Berthier  had 
erected  into  barracks,  he  saw  seals  of  confiscation 
put  on  all  his  effects,  not  excepting  even  the  furni- 
ture of  his  apartments.  The  property  of  his  sub- 
jects was  no  more  spared  than  his  own :  they 
were  pillaged  by  demands  of  loans,  of  presents, 
and  of  requisitions.  The  Vatican  and  Quirinal 
palaces  were  stripped  of  all  their  most  costly  and 
valuable  articles,  of  the  most  beautiful  paintings, 
and  incomparable  tapestry ;  nothing  escaped  the 
rapacity  of  the  republicans,  from  the  most  pre- 
cious furniture  of  the  state  chambers  to  the  most 
trifling  utensil  in  the  kitchen.  All  other  palaces, 
churches,  chapels,  convents,  and  villas,  under- 
went 
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went  the  same  fate.  Berthier  also  permitted  the 
new  government  to  tax  the  possessors  of  money 
with  an  unlimited  authority.  The  acts  of  extor- 
tion were  finally  practised  to  such  a  shocking 
excess,  that  not  only  gold  and  silver,  but  even 
copper  was  exhausted  and  exported. 

This  republican  commander  and  his  fellow- 
citizens  shewed,  in  all  their  proceedings,  an  un- 
principled eagerness  for  plunder.  On  the  23d  of 
February  a  grand  funeral  was  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  General  Duphot ;  and  while  the  people 
crowded  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  chosen 
for  the  scene,  parties  of  Frenchmen  plundered 
every  church  in  the  city  of  its  plate,  not  even 
excepting  those  belonging  to  the  chapels  of  Spain 
and  the  Emperor,  then  at  peace  with  France. 
As  some  compensation  to  the  people  for  the  loss 
of  liberty,  religion,  and  property,  Berthier  confer- 
red upon  them  a  federation,  a  constitution,  and 
a  jacobin  club.  The  first  was  a  mixture  of  osten- 
tation, profaneness  and  pedantry ;  the  constitu- 
tion, a  mere  repetition  of  the  absurd,  anarchical 
and  inefficient  code  of  France;  and  the  club 
shewed  a  rapid  proficiency  in  the  principles  of  its 
great  parent  at  Paris. 

These  were  the  last  patriotic  transactions  of  Ge- 
neral Berthier  at  Rome,  he  being  recalled  to  attend 

Buonaparte 
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Buonaparte  in  the  meditated  expedition  to  Egypt. 
What  he  had  done,  or  permitted  to  be  done,  dur- 
ing his  recent  command,  created  the  greatest  sur- 
prize and  indignation  among  all  persons  in  France 
who  formerly  had  known  and  esteemed  him.  In 
a  few  weeks  be  had  surpassed  the  outrages  of  years, 
.of  the  most,  voracious  of  republican  marauders, 
of  the  most  atrocious  of  regicides,  and  of  the 
most  abominable  of  atheists.  The  apology  of  his 
.friends  was,  "  That  he  left  Rome  no  richer  than  he 
.entered  that  city  ;  and  that  all  the  horrors  there 
were  the  consequences  of  the  superiority  which 
General  Cervoni,  and  the  Commissary  Haller  had 
assumed,  over  his  feebleness  and  inconsideration, 
and  the  opinion  he  had  that  those  two  guilty  men 
possessed  the  entire  confidencej  both  of  Buona- 
parte and  the  Directory."  But  even  supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  the  man  in  power,  who  lends 
his  name  or  authority  to  distress,  rob,  and  mur- 
der, is  certainly  more  culpable  and  more  con- 
temptible than  the  persons  who  advise  or  commit 
those  nefarious  deeds,  and  therefore  deservedly 
bears  all  the  blame,  as  he  has  all  the  curses  of 
suffering  victims,  as  well  as  the  detestation  of  the 
good  and  just. 

Unfortunately  for.  the  reputation  of  General 
Berthier,  however,  these  are  not  the  last  crimes 

with 
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with  which  loyalty,  humanity,  and  religion  have 
to  reproach  him.  In  Syria  and  at  Jaffa  he  en- 
forced Buonaparte's  orders  to  murder  the  Turk- 
ish prisoners  ;  he  negotiated  the  poisoning  of  his 
wounded  countrymen  ;  at  his  return  to  Cairo,  he 
defended  in  the  National  Institute  the  ferocity  and 
guilt  of  his  savage  chief ;  and  afterwards,  to  crown 
the  whole,  and  deceive  future  ages,  as  he  had 
tormented  the  present,  in  a  work,  pretending 
fi  to  describe  the  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  Syria," 
he,  by  the  most  wilful  misrepresentations,  ex- 
tenuates the  wickedness  and  villany  of  Buona- 
parte, violates  truth,  calumniates  innocence,  and, 
by  falsehood  and  sophistry,  holds  out  tyranny 
and  oppression,  apostacy  and  piracy,  treachery 
and  desertion,  to  an  unpardonable  and  impioui 
admiration. 

As  a  trusty  servant  he  was  the  fast  chose?i  to 
wait  upon  his  master  Buonaparte,  during  his  das-' 
tardly  flight  from  Egypt;  he  accompanied  this 
General  to  St.  Cloud,  when  he  trembling  usurped 
the  republican  -  throne  of  his  benefactors,  the 
trembling  directorial  usurpers,  and  received  in  re- 
turn the  ministerial  port-folio  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, which  was  soon  afterwards  resigned  to 
Carnot,  for  the  command  over  the  army  of  re- 
serve. He  headed  this  army  at  'the  battle  of 
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Marengo,  and  had  been  defeated,  when  Desaix 
sacrificed  himself,  and  by  his  death  made  Buona- 
parte immortal  and  France  victorious. 

Buonaparte  not  finding  in  Carnot  the  same 
implicit  submission,  tacit  obedience,  and  pliant 
temper  as  in  Berthier,  dismissed  the  former  in  the 
autumn  of  1800,  and  restored  to  the  latter  his 
place  in  the  ministry,  which  he  yet  occupies, 
though  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with 
England,  a  deficit  of  60,OOO  men  was  discovered 
in  the  army,  which  caused  a  momentary  disgrace. 

In  the  Noiivelles  a  la  Main*  it  is  said,  that  thi* 
(under  a  military  government)  important  place 
is  trusted  by  Berthier  to  his  secretary  Archam- 
baud,  who  trusts  to  his  clerk,  Bernard,  who  is 
governed  by  his  mistress,  Madame  Lautiere ;  who 
gives  to  lovers,  or  sells  to  intriguers,  rank,  pro- 
motions, and  appointments  due  to  merit  and 
service;  the  author,  infers,  therefore,  that  not 
Berthier,  but  Madame  Lautiere,  is  the  war  mi- 
nister of  the  French  Republic. 

From  what  has  been  shewn  of  Berthier's 
character,  it  cannot  be  called  a  hazardous,  but 
an  impartial  conclusion,  to  say,  that  had  he 
served  under  a  Henry  IV.  he  would  have  been 
loyal;  under  a  Gustavus  Adolphus,  religious ;  un- 
der 

*  Les  Nouvelles  a  la  Main,  Fructidoran  xi.  No.  vii,  page  9. 
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der  a  Conde,  generous;  under  a  Turenne,  hu- 
mane; under  a  Charles  XII.,  temerarious ;  under 
a  Marlborough,  avaricious',  under  a  Eugene^ 
vindictive;  under  a  Frederick  the  Great,  an 
atheist;  under  a  Mareschal  de  Saxe,  a  lUertine; 
under  Dumourier,  an  intriguer ;  under  Pichegru, 
modest;  under  Moreau,  amlitious,  but  amialle 
and  insinuating.  He  would  have  lutchered  un- 
der Marius ;  proscribed  under  Sylla ;  fled  under 
Pompey,  and  pardoned  under  Caesar*. 

GENERAL 

*  In  writing  this  sketch  the  Author  has  consulted  Les  Actes 
des  Apotres  of  1790  et  1791;  L'Ami  du  Roi  of  1790,  1791, 
et  1792  ;  Le  Dictionnaire  Biographique,  art.  Berthier.  Vial's 
History  of  La  Vendee  j  Duppa's  Brief  Account  of  the  Subver- 
sion of  the  Papal  Government ;  History  of  the  Campaign  in 
1796.  Histoire  du  Directoire  Executif,  and  Berthier's  Rela- 
tion des  Campagnes  du  General  Buonaparte  en  Egypte  et  ea 
Syrie. 
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GENERAL  ABDALLAH  MENOU, 

BCOSTAPARTS'S    GOVERNOR-GENERAL    IN     PIEDMONT. 


Eternal  smiles  his  emptine*s  betray,, 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 


BY  the  manner  in  which  the  Freemasons' 
lodges  have  been  conducted  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, they  have  produced  many  recruits  to  the 
French  Revolution,  and  many  admirers  of  its 
anti-social  and  destructive  principles.  Of  the 
French  lodges,  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  was  a 
Grand  Master,  and  Abdallah  Menou,  ci-devant 
Jacques  Bon.  Baron  de  Menou,  one  of  their  most 
fanatic  members.  In  them  were  laid  those  plots 
for  subversion  and  anarchy,  which  brought  Louis 
XVL  to  the  scaffold,  changed  free  subjects  into 
republican  slaves,  and  seated, a  tyrannical  First 
Consul  upon  the  throne  of  the  most  patriotic  of 
Kings.  In  them  Mirabeau,  Sieves,  Menou,  and 
others,  laid  the  foundation  for  that  Orleans  fac- 
tion which  paved  the  way  for  succeeding  fac- 
tions, 
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tions,  the  Consular,  as  well  as  all  others,  and 
murdered  its  chief,  after  having  dishonoured, 
plundered,  and  deserted  him. 

By  the  money  and  intrigues  of  the  emissaries 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Menou  was,  in  1780, 
chosen  a  member  to  the  States  General,  for  the 
nobility  of  the  bailiwick  of  Touraine  j  and  he 
rushed  into  the  Revolution  with  an  ardour  which 
would  have  been  taken  for  patriotism,  had  he 

concealed  his  hatred  to  the  court,  and  his  con- 

»          * 

nexion  with  its  enemies.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  nobility  who  betrayed  the  trust 
of  his  electors,  by  sacrificing  their  privileges,  and 
joining  the  Commons,  or  Tiers  Etat.  After  the 
appellation  of  States  General  was  laid  aside  for 
that  of  a  National  Assembly,  and  the  club  bf 
the  Bretons  was  incorporated  with  that  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, Menou  figured  in  their  different  commit- 
tees, principally  in  the  Jacobin  Committee  of 
Correspondence  and  of  Propaganda,  where  he  used 
a  seal  with  this  motto :  Ennemi  des  Cnltes  et  des 
Rois*,  or  enemy  of  the  worship  and  of  Kings. 
Though  neither  by  nature  nor  by  education 
destined  for  an  orator,  he  often  ascended  the  tri- 
bune of  the  Assembly.  On  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1789,  he  there  violently  attacked  the  Parlia- 
ment 
*  See  Dictionnaire  Biographique,  page  7,  torn.  iii. 
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ment  of  Rouen;  and  on  the  igth  of  the  same 
month  pronounced  a  speech  on  the  organization 
of  a  national  army  ;  and,  to  form  citizen  soldiers 
and  soldier  citizens,  he  proposed  "  to  settle  a  mill- 
tary  conscription,  in  which  the  names  of  all  male 
children  should  be  registered,  and  they  them- 
selves obliged  to  serve  their  country  as  soldiers, 
for  a  certain  number  of  years."  By  adopting 
and  improving  this  idea,  the  National  Conven- 
tion, the  Directory,  and  the  Consular  Govern- 
ment, have  been  enabled  to  bring  into  the  field 
those  numerous  armies  which,  while  tyrannizing 
France,  oppress  and  enslave  most  other  continen- 
tal states.  In  January  1790,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Pensions,  and  assisted  in 
the  publication  of  the  Livre  Roiige,  containing 
some  truths  and  many  falsehoods  ;  but  which 
had  the  desired  effect,  that  of  making  the  court 
odious.  Elected  in  March  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  he  proved  himself  one  of  the 
ungenerous  persecutors  and  calumniators  of  the 
clergy,  and  was  therefore  nominated  one  of  the 
commissaries  directing  the  disposal  or  sale  o* 
the  property  of  that  order.  In  April  he  de- 
claimed, with  great  indecency,  against  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  Bourdeaux ;  and  on 
the  25th  of  June  made  a  motion,  to  suppress 
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all  orders  of  knighthood,  and  to  create,  in  their 
place,  one  single  national  order.  In  August  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  incapacity,  embold- 
ened him  to  pretend  to  the  place  of  an  am- 
bassador. But  when  Count  de  Montmorin,  the 
King's  Minister  for  the  Foreign  Department, 
refused  him  the  appointment,  he,  in  a  speech  of 
two  hours,  attacked  this  minister,  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  ignorance  and  aristocracy,  and  insisted 
upon  his  dismission.  This  sortie,  however,  had 
not  the  desired  effect,  because  the  orator,  whose 
disinterestedness  and  impartiality  were  known,  was 
often  interrupted  by  the  hisses  of  one  part  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  by  the  laughter  of  the 
other  part.  When  in  1791>  the  King's  aunts 
went  to  Italy,  provided  with  regular  passes,  they 
were  stopped  on  the  frontiers,  and  not  permitted 
to  continue  their  journey,  until  the  determination 
of  the  National  Assembly  was  known.  Menou, 
on  this  occasion,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  used  such  vulgar,  blunt,  and  coarse  lan- 
guage, that  he  was  called  to  order,  even  by  the 
democratical  and  republican  members.  He  spoke 
for  the  last  time  in  this  assembly,  when  the  dis- 
cussion took  place  concerning  the  incorporation 
with  France  of  the  Cwntat  Fenaissin,  a  province 

belonging 
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belonging  to  the  Popes  for  centuries,  but  dis- 
turbed and  invaded  by  the  revolutionary  banditti 
of  the  Jacobin  Propaganda  at  Paris.  This  act  of 
injustice  was  eloquently  opposed  by  the  famous 
Abbe  Maury,  and  defended  by  Menou,  who  was 
then  used  so  roughly,  and  so  turned  inta  ridicule 
by  his  adversary,  that  for  months  afterwards 
caricatures,  ballads,  epigrams,  and  vaudevilles,  ex- 
posed his  presumption  as  well  as  his  folly,  his 
want  of  candour  as  well  as  of  information.  It 
was  so  much  the  more  easy  for  the  Abbe  to  show 
the  hypocrisy  and  inconsistency  of  the  other 
members  who  desired  this  incorporation,  as  one 
of  their  first  and  most  solemn  decrees,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  had  been  to  renounce  in 
the  name  of  the  French  nation,  all  conquests :  un- 
fortunately for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  though  the  first,  this 
was  not  the  last  time  that  the  transactions  of 
French  revolutionary  rulers  and  legislators  have 
been  the  ve,ry  reverse  of  their  determinations  and 
professions*. 

The  first-  llessmg  which  the-  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants of  the  Comtat  Venaissin  experienced  in 
consequence  of  their  union  with  France,  was 

the 

*  See  Les  Moniteurs,  1790  and  1791,  Le  Rccutild' Anecdotes, 
page  565. 
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flie  massacre  en  masse  of  detained  and  suspected 
persons  in  the  Glaciere,  or  ice-house,  at  Avig- 
non, the  IQth  of  Oclober,  1791.  Jotirdan, 
called  the  cut-throat,  who  headed  the  assassins, 
when  afterwards  arrested,  declared  publicly,  that 
the  leading  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
had  advised  him  to  act  as  he  did,  to  strike  the 
people  with  terror,  and  by  it  to  procure  addresses 
for -a  re-union.  To  convince  his  judges  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  he  laid  before  them  se- 
veral letters  from  Menou,  Mirabeau,  Talley- 
rand, and  Sieyes.  In  that  of  Menou  it  was 
said,  "  It  is  better  to  strike  vigorously  than  just- 
ly.  By  dispatching  some  hundred  aristocrats  or 
fanatics,  you  will  convert  thousands  of  luke- 
warm or  hesitating  patriots;  and  the  blood  of 
some  few  Papal  slaves  at  Avignon  will  white- 
wash the  mass  of  the  people  in  this  Papal  pro- 
vince, by  giving  them  energy  to  be  French  free- 
men*." 

After  the  King  had  accepted  the  constitution 
decreed  by  the  first  National  Assembly,  a  great 
military  promotion  took  place,  and  Menou,  be- 
fore a  Colonel,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
Marcschal-de-camp  ;  he  was,  besides,  the  second 
in  command  over  the  troops  of  the  line  quar- 
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*  See  Les  Annales  du  Terrorisms,  page  633. 
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terecl  in  or  near  Paris  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1792.  His  equivocal  conduct  on  that  day  having 
made  him  suspected  of  royalty,  he  went  to  the 
bar  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  took  the  oath 
of  equality,  not  only  to  justify  himself,  but  in 
the  hope  of  being  promoted  to  the  ministry  of 
the  war  department.  Under  the  latter  suppo- 
sition he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  in 
which  he  asked  him  to  remember  his  former 
services. — "  I  was,"  said  he,  "  a  patriot  long 
before  the  year  1789,  and  at  all  times  have  helcj 
the  Court  in  abhorrence.  I  have  always  de- 
fended the  dogma  of  insurrection,  and  have  dis- 
tinguished myself  in  the  Constituent  Assembly." 
His  incapacity,  however,  was  so  well  known, 
that  his  ambition  was  again  disappointed*. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  he  was  sent  as  lieu- 
tenant-general  to  the  republican  army  in  La 
Vendee,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  nominated  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  commander- 
in-chief.  But  though  he  possessed  such  cou- 
rage as  .will  make  a  subaltern  noticed,  he  had 
none  of  those  talents  necessary  to  make  a  chief 
victorious.  The  royalists  therefore  easily  de- 
feated him,  took  the  town  of  Saumur  in  the 

sight 

*  See  the  last  mentioned  woik,  page  639,  and  Dictionnaire 
Biographiquc. 
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sight  of  his  army}  and  by  it  opened  a  passage 
over  the  river  Loire,  and  extended  the  civil  war 
on  both  its  borders,  by  Pont  au  Ce  Vlhiers.  On. 
the  iTth  and  19th  of  July,  though  the  royal Lsts. 
had  no  other  arms  than  pikes  or  bludgeons,  he 
was  so  completely  routed,  that  he  lost  all  his  ar- 
tillery, his  ammunition,  and  field  equipage  ;  and 
the  royalist  commander,  the  young  Laroch.e  Jac- 
quelin,  pursued  him  for  two  leagues  so  near, 
that  he  was  shot  through  the  body  by  a  pistol. 
The  representatives  of  the  people  with  the  repub- 
lican armies  then  cashiered  him,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  Paris,  where  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  guillotined;  but  his  wound,  which  he 
bribed  a  surgeon  to  declare  dangerous,  procured 
him  permission  to  reside  at  Tours  until  he  was 
cured  j  and  he  prudently  remained  in  that  town 
during  the  reign  of  Robespierre. 

In  May  1795,  he  commanded  under  Pichegru, 
at  Paris,  a  division  of  the  troops  who  defended 
the  National  Convention,  and  defeated  the  Jaco- 
bins, who  had  attacked  this  Assembly.  When 
Pichegru  returned  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
Menou  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  near  Paris.  In  the  struggle  between  the 
Sections  of  that  city  and  the  National  Conven- 
tion, concerning  the  just  demand  of  the  former 
H  2  to 
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to  chuse  their  representatives  with  freedom, 
Menou  acted  with  great  duplicity,  caressing 
and  deceiving  both  parties.  He  promised  the 
Committee  of  General  Safety  that  he  would 
never  desert  the  conventional  standard;  and  de- 
clared at  the  same  time  to  the  Sections,  that  he 
would  not  command  a  conventional  army  against 
them  ;  by  which  they  could  not  but  understand 
that  he  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  troops  under 
his  command,  and  that  they  were  gained  over  by 
him.  Unfortunately  for  the  just  and  loyal  party, 
they  were  soon  convinced  of  his  treachery  ;  be- 
cause, though  he  refused  to  lead  his  army  against 
them,  it  obeyed  the  orders  of  Barras  and  Buona- 
parte, who,  on  the  6th  of  October,  in  a  few 
hours,  dispersed  the  deluded  and  disarmed  Pari- 
sians, after  killing  8000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  victorious 
Convention,  after  upbraiding  Menou  with  deser- 
tion from  the  duties  of  a  republican  in  a  time 
of  the  most  pressing  danger,  and  accusing  him 
of  having  received  bribes  from  the  Sections,  de- 
creed his  asrest ;  and  a  mock  trial  by  a  military 
commission  took  place,  more  to  prevent  him 
from  experiencing  the  vengeance  of  the  Pari- 
sians, than  with  a  view  to  his  condemnation  and 

punishment 
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punishment  for  disobedience.  He  was  therefore 
acquitted  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  important 
post  of  Lupc'dor  of  the  Cavalry  in  the  Interior  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Director  Barras. 

Menou  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Madame 
cle  Beauharnois,  whom  Barras,  in  the  winter  of 
1795,  had  made  Madame  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. When,  therefore,  in  1796,  this  general's 
successes  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  French 
Government  and  the  caresses  of  the  French  Ja- 
cobins, Menou  was  assiduous  in  his  attention  to 
Madame  Buonaparte,  who,  in  return,  procured, 
him  in  1798  permission  to  accompany  hep  hus- 
band to  Kgypt.  At  the  unnecessary  and  barba- 
rous storming  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  he  was 
wounded  in  two  places,  and  received  a  contusion 
at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids.  Buonaparte  was, 
however,  so  convinced  of  his  want  of  military 
talents,  that  in  August  1799*  when  the  army  of 
Egypt  was  cowardly  deserted  by  its  chief,  he  ap- 
pointed Kleber  his  successor,  though  Menou  was 
the  senior  of  the  generals  of  division. 

Destitute  and  dispirited  as  Kleber  found  these 
troops,  he  was  ordered  not  only  to  command  them 
against  foreign  foes,  but  to  preserve  them  from 
the  dangerous  effects  of  disunion  among  them- 
selves. He  soon,  however,  by  economy  and  regu- 
H  3  laritv, 
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larity,  satisfied  their  most  pressing  wants;  and  by 
his  negociations  as  well  as  by  his  battles,  proved 
both  to  his  officers  and  men,  that  in  a  distant 
country,  where  the  enemies  were  as  numerous  as 
the  inhabitants,  harmony  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  they  would  avoid  subscribing  a  disho- 
nourable capitulation,  or  perishing  by  disgraceful 
defeats.  After  the  assassination  of  this  General, 
Menou,  from  seniority,  assumed  the  command 
over  the  French  in  this  part  of  Africa,  where 
hitherto  he  had  neither  filled  any  important 'de- 
partment, nor  performed  a  single  exploit  worthy 
of  record.  On  the  contrary,  his  apostacy  in  em- 
bracing the  Mussulman  faith — his  marriage  with 
a  Turkish  woman,  and  his  disputes  with  Kleber, 
a  commander  at  once  adored  by  the  soldier)'  and 
worthy  of  their  esteem,  had  long  since  rendered 
him  contemptible  and  unpopular  with  the  mass  of 
the  army.  Accustomed  to  be  conducted  by  gal- 
lant and  fortunate  chiefs,  the  troops  placed  but 
little  confidence  in  a  leader,  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  an  intriguer  rather  than  as  a  general. 
Klcber  left  him,  however,  the  situation  of  his 
tountrymen  considerably  meliorated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  victory  of  Heliopolis  3  and  by  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  natives  of 
Egypt,  true  to  the  tenets  of  fatality  inculcated 

by 
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by  the  reigning  superstition,  were  struck  with 
dread,  and  remained  quiet,  imagining  that  they 
were  predestinated  to  submit  to  a  nation  which- 
they  had  seen  uniformly  triumphant.  The  con- 
tributions levied  on  the  people  at  Cairo,  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  their  late  insurrection,  enabled  the 
French  Generals  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  their 
men  for  pay,  and  Kleber  had  formed  plans  for 
replenishing  his  ranks  by  recruiting  among  the 
natives :  500  Copts,  300  Franks  and  150O 
Greeks  were  already  in  the  army,  and  the  placid 
temper  and  accommodating  disposition  of  this 
General  had  insured  an  uninterrupted  unanimity. 
No  murmur,  no  cry  of  cabal  was  heard,  except 
from  the  man  who  was  destined  to  be  his  succes- 
sor. Such  was  the  situation  of  the  French  at  this 
moment.  Their  empire  appeared  to  be  firmly  es- 
tablished in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  it  re- 
quired no  small  display  of  cool  valour,  superior 
tactics,  and  scientific  combination  in  the  English 
troops,  to  restore  a  favourite  province  to  the  Ot- 
toman throne,  and  exchange  the  tri-coloured 
flag,  now  flaunting  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
Desert  and  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  for  the 
Turkish  Crescent.  But  under  the  haughty  and 
insolent  Menou,  a  new  order  of  things  seemed  to 
have  arisen.  He  affected  rather  the  profound  po- 
ll 4  .  litician 
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litician  than  the  active  general — issued  pompous 
and  declamatory  general  orders — paid  some  at- 
tention to  details,  yet  left  the  most  important  re- 
gulations in  a  state  of  neglect — counteracted  the 
prudent  measures  of  his  predecessor — altered  the 
mode  of  collecting  taxes,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  religious  feuds,  by  shewing  an  unusual 
preference  to  that  mode  of  worship  to  which  he 
had  become  a  renegade  convert.  Even,  these 
malversations  were  of  small  moment,  compared 
with  his  cowardly  efforts  to  tarnish  the  fame  of 
Kleber ;  to  maintain  a  distance  between  himself 
and  the  subordinate  Generals,  by  spreading  re- 
ports injurious  to  their  character;  and  to  intro- 
duce into  the  army  the  factious  distinguishing 
terms  of  colonists  or  anti-colonists.  Such  a  sys- 
tem revived  peculations,  oppressions,  and  inju- 
ries, calculated  to  renew  the  hostility  of  the  na- 
tives whenever  opportunity  should  present  a 
prospect  of  success,  exhausted  the  slender  re- 
sources of  the  army,  prevented  the  accumula- 
tion of  supplies  in  case  of  an  attack,  diminished 
the  spirit  of  the  troops,  and  produced  at  length 
vigorous  and  even  angry  remonstrances  from  the 
field-officers*. 

But 

*  See  the  State  of  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Heliopolis,  by 
General  Regnier. 
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But  notwithstanding  the  impolitic  and  imbe- 
cile transactions  of  Menou,  the  position  of  the 
French  was  very  formidable  in  Egypt,  when  an, 
expeditioa  directed  and  animated  by  the  loyal 
generosity  of  Great  Britain  was  sent  to  act 
against  them.  The  British  force  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  aided  by 
the  discomfited  bands  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
a  body  of  sepoys  and  English  troops  from  India, 
were  selected  to  achieve  the  expulsion  of  the  re- 
publicans from  their  ill-acquired  territory.  The 
troops  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  were  un- 
usually weakened  by  a  long  continuance  at  sea 
during  the  most  tempestuous  season  ever  remem- 
bered. By  their  failure  in  several  attempts,  par- 
ticularly that  against  Ferrol,  and  by  the  uncer- 
tainty in  what  direction  their  active  services 
would  be  employed,  they  were  very  much  dispi- 
rited. Yet,  when  the  order  arrived,  announc- 
ing their  next  destination,  joy  and  alacrity  gene- 
rally prevailed  ;  health  was  restored  by  a  short 
residence  on  shore  ;  and  regiments,  that  were  not 
obliged  to  extend  their  services  so  far,  offered 
themselves  as  volunteers.  The  bay  of  Marmo- 
rice  was  fixed  for  the  general  rendezvous;  but 
during  the  stay  there  of  the  British  fleet,  the 
French  succeeded  in  throwing  into  Egypt  im- 
H  5  portant 
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portant  succours  of  men  and  ammunition,  dis- 
patched in  the  frigates  L'Egyptienne,  La  Justice, 
La  Regenere,  and  the  cutter  Lodi. 

At  length  the  English  squadron,  consisting  of 
near  two  hundred  sail,  with  an  army  on  board  of 
15,330  men,  left  the  Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the 
purpose  of  subjugating  a  great  province  occupied 
by  an  enemy  vastly  superior;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  British  commanders  had  not  a  single 
officer  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, or  even  a  map  which  could  be  depended 
upon.  Even  this  small  army  included  999  sick, 
500  Maltese,  and  various  other  descriptions  of 
persons  attached  to  it ;  so  that  the  effective  force 
could  not  be  computed  at  more  than  12,000, 
while, the  French  under  Menou,  on  a  moderate 
calculation,  amounted  to  21,OOO  able  men,  and 
had  the  additional  advantage  of  possessing  the 
ground  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  conten- 
tion, with  strong  forts,  good  cavalry,  an  ample  and 
well-supplied  artillery,  and  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  place  ;  in  all  of  which  the  English  were 
lamentably  defective.  They  had  not  sufficient 
artillery,  and  the  Turks  had  supplied  them  with 
the  very  worst  of  horses  to  remount  their  ca- 
valry. Of  the  coast  they  knew  little  or  no- 
thing ',  and  to  complete  this  state  of  ignorance, 

Major 
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Major  Mackerras,  one  of  the  engineers  sent  to 
reconnoitre  the  coast,  was  killed,  and  another,. 
Major  Fletcher,  wounded. 

After  a  boisterous  passage  of  six  days,  the- 
Arabs'  Tower  was  descried  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  morning,  the  convoy  arrived  in  Abou- 
kir  Bay,  a  scene  endeared  to  all  true  Britons  by 
the  glorious  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  now  bursting 
afresh  upon  their  recollection,  in  consequence  of 
having  anchored  in  the  very  spot  where  that 
memorable  action  had  been  fought.  After  waiting 
several  days  for  favourable  weather,  on  the  7th 
of  March,  when  the  wind  had  abated,  General 
Abercromby  proceeded  in  a  boat  to  examine  the 
shore.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  his  usual  activity, 
also  seized  this  opportunity  of  reconnoitering  the 
neighbouring  lake  ;  and  being  actuated  with  that 
laudable,  though  hazardous  zeal  of  serving  his 
country,  and  to  obtain  some  information,  he 
boldly  went  on  shore,  and  returned  soon  after 
with  a  French  republican  colonel,  an  ass,  and  an 
Arab  fellah  its  driver,  to  .the  no  small  amusement 
of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  fleet,  who  consi- 
dered these  captives  as  the  first  fruits  of  victory. 
On  the  next  day  a  landing  was  attempted.  The 
first  division  of  the  army,  consisting  of  5500  men, 
under  Major-general  Coote^  assembled  in  the 
H  6  boats 
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boats  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  additional 
number  being  placed  in  ships  close  to  the  shore 
to  afford  support  after  the  first  embarkation  was 
effected.  From  the  extent  of  their  anchorage 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  the  assembling  and 
arrangement  of  the  boats  could  not  take  place  till 
nine  o'clock ;  and  the  French,  thus  fully  prepared, 
had  posted  25OO  men,  under  General  Friant,  on 
the  top  of  the  sand-bills,  forming  the  concave 
arch  of  a  circle,  tin  the  front  of  about  a  mile,  in, 
the  centre  of  which  rose  an  height  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  apparently  inaccessible.  The  boats, 
protected  by  cutters,  bomb  and  gun  -vessels,,  rowed 
rapidly  towards  the  shore ;  while  the  republicans, 
from  their  well-chosen  station,  where  they  had 
planted  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  and  from  the 
castle  of  Aboukir,  poured  a  discharge  of  shot  and 
shells,  and  a  shower  of  grape  and  musketry 
which  seemed  to  plough  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  render  destruction;  inevitable.  The  troops, 
placed  fifty  in  each  boat,  were  pent  up  close,  and 
anabJe  to  move,  exposed  to  this  dreadful  fire 
without  returning  a  shot.  Still  the  boats  pressed 
boldly  forward,  and  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the 
23d  regiment  of  foot,  and  the  four  flank  compa- 
nies of  the  40th,  under  General  Moore,  leaped 
ea  shore,  forming  as  they  advanced. — The 
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French  met  and  opposed  them,  even  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge ;  but  they  nobly  advanced,  shouting 
as  if  victory  was  actually  within  their  grasp* 
Without  firtng  a  shot,  they  rushed  up  the  heights, 
charged  with  the  bayonet  two  battalions,  carried 
two  mole-hills  in  the  rear,  which  commanded 
the  plain  to  the  left,  and  took  three  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  remaining  troops  effected  a  landing 
with  equal  courage  and  success  j  and  after  a 
struggle  of  twenty  minutes  duration,  the  repub- 
licans gave  way  in  every  direction  j  and  a  body 
of  seamen,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  secured  pos- 
session of  the  hills  by  dragging  up  several  field- 
pieces.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  himself  went  on 
shore  in  the  evening,  and  expressed  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  due  to  his  troops  for  so  gallant  aa 
exploit ;  which,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
strength  of  their  opponents,  and  the  nature  of  the 
position,  military  men  must  have  pronounced 
almost  impossible.  The  possession  of  the  ground 
just  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  capture  of  seven 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  howitzer,  together  with 
the  discomfiture  of  a  large  body  of  men  protected 
by  a  fortress,  strong  batteries,  and  a  nearly  in- 
accessible eminence,  were  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  heroes  on  that  day.  But 
the  result  is  not  to  be  measured  by  any  common 

rule, 
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rule,  or  estimated  by  arithmetical  calculation  : 
for  the  French  now  perceived  that  they  had  no 
longer  Turks  or  even  Mamelukes  to  contend 
with ;  they  felt  that  the  soldiers  of  one  of  the 
bravest  European  nations  had  landed  in  Egypt, 
and  from  this  moment  the  ultimate  possession  of 
that  country  became  problematical. 

After  this  victory,  several  days  were  passed  in 
improving  the  situation  of  the  troops,  landing 
ammunition  and  stores,  and  digging  for  water, 
which  was  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pre- 
sent fear  of  want.  The  lake  of  Aboukir  or 
Maadie,  which  Menou  had  neglected  to  order 
his  troops  to  secure,  was  a  most  important  re- 
source, facilitating  the  transport  of  necessaries, 
and  enabling  the  British  forces  to  procure  those 
supplies,  which  their  total  want  of  beasts  of  bur- 
then would  otherwise  have  prevented  them  from 
obtaining.  On  the  12th,  when  their  preparations 
were  completed,  the  English  army  moved  to-f 
wards  Alexandria,  opposed  by  the  French,  but 
not  with  so  much  vigour  as  to  make  the  loss  of 
the  assailants  bear  any  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tages they  gained.  They  had  two  men  killed,  a 
lieutenant  and  four  privates  wounded.  The 
enemy  was  encamped  on  an  advantageous  ridge 
of  sand-hills,  with  their  right  towards  the  canal 
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of  Alexandria,  and  their  left  to  the  sea.  Next 
morning  orders  were  given  to  attack  the  French, 
with  an  intention  to  turn  their  right  flank.  To 
prevent  the  success  of  this  evolution,  the  enemy 
descended  from  the  heights,  and  charged  the 
leading  brigades  of  the  two  advancing  lines, 
commanded  by  the  Major- Generals  Craddock 
and  the  Earl  of  Cavan.  The  French  had  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  horse  well  trained  and 
mounted  ;  while  the  English  had  only  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  those  in  so  wretched  a  condi- 
tion, that  they  were  hardly  able  to  act.  The 
republicans  had  brought  into  the  field  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  most  of  them  curricle  guns; 
while  the  British  had  only  a  few  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, slowly  and  laboriously  drawn  through  the 
sand  by  men.  Notwithstanding  these  great  dis- 
advantages, the  regiments  which  formed  their 
respective  advanced  guards  received  the  assailants 
firmly,  and  after  having  changed  their  position 
with  equal  quickness  and  precision,  obliged  them 
to  retire  under  the  protection  of  the  fortified 
heights  that  constituted  one  part  of  the  defence 
of  the  city  of  Alexandria.  It  was  intended  to 
have  carried  them  also ;  and  the  reserve,  under 
General  Moore,  which  had  remained  in  column 
during  the  whole  day,  was  brought  forward  for 

that 
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that  purpose,  while  the  second  line,  under  Gene- 
ral Hutchinson,  advanced  to  the  left,  across  part 
of  the  lake  of  Mareotis,  with  a  view  to  assail  both 
flanks.  It  became  apparent,  however,  that  from 
the  state  of  the  forts  on  the  hills,  and  the  unex- 
pected strength  of  the  position,  further  progress 
would  be  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  de- 
struction ;  the  troops  were  therefore  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  encamp  with  their  right  to  the  sea, 
and  their  left  to  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  to  be 
content  with  the  advantages  they  had  acquired. 

The  soldiers  were  halted,  while  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  deliberated  on  the  propriety  of  ad- 
vancing ;  and,  during  this  period,  the  fire  of  the 
French  was  tremendous.  Aim  was  unnecessary  j 
they  had  only  to  load  and  fire  5  their  bullets 
plunged  into  the  lines,  and  swept  away  great 
numbers:  but  although  this  dreadful  scene  con- 
tinued several  hours,  the  brave  soldiery  never 
murmured,  nor  expressed  any  impatience,  ex- 
cept what  arose  from  an  ardent  wisb  to  be  Jed  to 
the  attack.  The  loss  on  this  day  was  13OO  men 
killed  and  wounded  ;  and  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
a  howitzer,  with  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition, 
were  captured.  The  firmness  of  the  British 
troops  is  highly  and  deservedly  extolled.  Their 
movements  were  executed  with  the  same  steadi- 
ness 
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ness  antl  accuracy,  as  if  at  a  review  on  their 
native  plains. 

The  English  now  began  to  fortify  their  new- 
position,  by  means  of  heavy  cannon  brought  on 
shore  for  that  purpose ;  and,  as  a  defensive  war- 
fare on  the  part  of  an  invading  army  always 
assumes  an  unprosperous  aspect,  the  late  retreat 
appeared  in  every  point  of  view  to  be  eminently 
disastrous.  What  rendered  the  situation  of  the 
British  troops  still  more  critical,  was  the  arrival 
of  Menou  from  Cairo  with  a  large  reinforcement 
of  troops  j  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  castle  of 
Aboukir,  which  had  sustained  a  siege  of  eight 
days  while  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  now  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  at  the  end  of  five. 

Mcnou's  approach  to  Alexandria  was  an- 
nounced by  the  failure  of  the  market  from  which, 
the  English  were  supplied,  owing  to  the  strict- 
ness with  which  his  cruel  orders  were  executed 
for  killing  the  Arabs  engaged  in  that  traffic. 
All  this  severity,  however,  could  not  prevent  one 
of  these  people  from  disclosing  to  the  British 
Commander  the  absurd  and  improbable  intention 
of  Meuou  to  surprize  the  camp,  or  to  give  battle 
to  the  English.  Although  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
vouched  for  the  truth  of  this  intelligence,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  reporter^  it  was  so  obviously  repug- 
nant 
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nant  to  the  interest  of  the  republicans  to  make 
the  attempt,  that  the  assertion  obtained  no  credit. 
It  could,  in  fact,  hardly  be  believed,  that  the  igno- 
rance of  the  French  Commander  was  equal  to  his 
presumption  j  and  that  he,  instead  of  hemming  in 
the  invaders,  cutting  off  their  supplies,  intercept- 
ing their  convoys,  and  meditating  a  tedious  and 
destructive  war  against  troops  unaccustomed  to 
the  country,  had  resolved  lo  decide  the  fate  of 
Egypt  in  a  single  combat.  The  discipline  esta- 
blished by  Sir  Ralph  Abereromby  was,  however, 
no  less  effectual  in  this  crisis,  than  any  prepara- 
tion which  he  could  have  made  in  consequence 
of  the  information  that  he  had  disregarded. 
The  troops  were,  as  usual,  under  arms  half  an 
hour  before  day-break  on  the  ever-memorable 
2 1st  of  March. 

With  a  body  of  12,000  men,  Menou  began  his 
attack  at  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Jn  the  general  orders  issued  on  the  preceding 
evening,  describing  the  order  of  battle,  he  had 
impudently,  in  a  bombastic  style,  announced, 
"  that  his  design  was  to  drive  the  English  army 
into  the  sea,  or  the  lake  Maadie:"  so  certain  was 
he  of  the  issue.  The  left  wing  of  the  French 
army,  consisting  of  four  demi-brigades  of  light 
infantry,  was  commanded  by  General  Lanusse, 
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assisted  by  General  Roize  with  a  body  of  cavalry } 
the  Generals  Friant  and  Rampon  were  stationed 
in  the  centre  with  five  demi-brigades ;  General 
Regnier  was  posted  on  the  right  with  two  demi- 
brigades,  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  j  while 
General  d'Estaing  commanded  the  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  one  demi-brigade,  some 
Jight  troops,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery.  The 
action  commenced  by  a  false  attack  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  British  by  the  dromedary  corps ; 
but  the  real  contest  was  reserved  fo  the  right; 
against  which  the  French  infantry,  sustained  by 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  advanced  and  charged 
in  column,  while  the  brigade  under  General  Silly 
marched  straight  against  the  grand  redoubt :  they 
at  the  same  time  tried  to  penetrate  the  centre, 
while  the  left  was  kept  in  check  by  a  body  of 
light  troops. 

The  first  onset,  as  is  usual  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  was  impetuous,  and  was  by  their  proud 
chief  expected  to  have  been  irresistible  j  but  the 
cool  and  steady  valour  of  the  English  checked 
their  ardour,  and  they  were  repulsed  in  two  suc- 
cessive charges,  during  which  the  British  infan- 
try, although  broken,  and  contending  hand  to 
hand  with  a  well-appointed  cavalry,  succeeded  in 
remaining  masters.  But,  notwithstanding  the 

whole 
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whole  line  had  been  partially  engaged,   the   hot- 
test part  of  the  action  occurred  on  the  ri^ht  ?  for 
the  chief  effort  of  the  twelve  French  clemi-  bri- 
gades, and  all  the  cavalry  in  their  camp,  one  re- 
giment  only  exceptcd,     was   evidently    directed 
against  this  flank  ;  as  it  was  intended,  after  turn- 
ing it,  to  envelope  the  reserve,  and  thus  ensure  a 
complete  victory.  A  body  of  chosen  troops,  con- 
sisting of  about  yOO,  which,  in  consequence  ot  a 
series  of  brilliant  achievements  in  Italy,  had  ac- 
quired theappellatiortof  "  The  Invincibles,"  actu- 
ally succeeded  in   a   certain   degree,  by  piercing 
between  the  walls  of  an  ancient   ruin  and  a  mo- 
dern   battery,    which  they  attempted  to  storm 
three  different  times:  but  repeated  vollies-  of  grape 
and  ball,   together  with  a  charge  of  bayonets, 
nearly  annihilated  the  whole  of  these  celebrated 
soldiers,  who  perished  on  the  ground  they  occuv- 
pied  without  flinching;    while   the   officer  who 
bore  the  famous  standard  embroidered  with   their 
exploits,    surrendered   this   trophy  at   the  same 
moment  with  his  life.     The  ammunition  of  both 
parties  was  exhausted  j   and  so  great  was  their 
inveteracy,  that  they  maintained   a  conflict   by 
throwing  large   stones,   with  one  of  which  an 
English  serjeant  was  killed.     Menou,  at  length, 
finding  that  he  was-completely  foiled^  ordered  a 
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retreat   at   ten  o'clock  in  the   morning,   after  a 
fi«1it  of  near  seven  hours  duration. 

O 

The  triumph  of  the  British  was  damped   when 
it  wasknown  that  their  valiant  and  beloved  Leader 
had  received  a  wound,   which  afterwards  proved 
mortal.     On  t?he  first  alarm   of  the  irruption  on 
the  ris;ht,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,   proceeding   to. 
the  spot,  dispatched  his  aids-de-camp  in  different 
directions.    While  he  was. left  alone,  some  French 
cavalry  reached  the   place,   and  he  was   thrown 
from  his  horse:  one  of  the  party  rode   at   him, 
endeavouring  to  cut  him  down;   but   the  brave 
veteran,  seizing  the  uplifted   sword,   wrested  it 
from  his  hand,  at  the  very  moment  when  a   sol- 
dier of  the  42d  came  up  and    put   an  end   to  the 
assailant  with  his  bayonet.     The  General   was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,    and  by  a  contusion  on 
his  breast,  but  nobly   refused  to  remove  from  the 
field  till   the  end  of  the  conflict.     His  memory 
will    be    recorded  in  the  annalti   of  his    coun- 
try, will  be  sacred  to  every  British  soldier,   and 
embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful  pos- 
terity. 

The  loss  of  the  French  is  calculated  at  4000 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners;  and   this  num- 
ber would  have  been  greatly  augmented,  but  for 
want  of  ammunition,  or  rather  of  cattle  to  con- 
vey 
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vey  it  from  the  magazines,  which  hindered  the 
English  from  annoying  them   to  the  utmost  in 
their  retreat.     The  British  army  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  6  officers  and  223  men  killed,  CO  offi- 
cers and  1 100  men  wounded,  and  3  officers  and 
29    men  missing.     The   French    Generals  La- 
nusse,  Roize,  and  Beaudot  were  slain  j   Generals 
d'Estaing,  Silly,  Eppler,  and  several  other  officers 
of  distinction  wounded.     In  the  English  army, 
besides  the  brave  Abercromby,  the  no  less  valiant 
Generals  Moore,  Hope,  Oakes,  and  Lawson,  with 
the    undaunted    hero   Sir  Sidney   Smith,    were 
wounded.     The  day  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
the  most  glorious  that  ever  occurred  to  reflect 
honour  on  the  British  arms.     And  though  a  vast- 
ly superior  army  was  yet  to  be  overcome,  lines 
nearly  impregnable  to  be  stormed,  and  four  forti- 
fied towns  to  t>e  taken,  this  action,  fought  on 
the  barren  isthmus  of  Aboukir,  by  its  moral  and 
political,  as  well  as  military  effects,   eventually 
decided  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  this  por- 
tion of  Africa.     Nor  was  even  the  scene  of  this 
important  and  memorable  contest  devoid  of  in- 
terest or  unworthy  of  record.     The  field  of  hat- 
tie  exhibited  the  ruins  of  a  Roman   colony.     At 
a  little  distance  was  a  city  famous  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  and  calculated  at  once  to  remind 

the 
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the  beholder  of  the  genius  of  Alexander,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  first  Ccesar.     These  monuments 
of   ancient    grandeur,    now  designated   by  the 
names  of  the  Pillar  of  Pompey,  and   the  Needle 
of  Cleopatra,  were  finely  contrasted    with  the 
Pharillon,   Cafferelli,   and    Cretin,    all    fortified 
according  to  the  modern  rules  of  war,  as  well 
as  with    the    armies  of  two    northern  nations 
contending  for  a  remote  and  unhealthy  corner 
of  the  East ;  while  the  adjacent  sea  presented  an 
object  eminently  interesting,  as  connected  with 
the  signal  defeat  of  Anthony   in  one  age,  and  of 
De  Bruyes  in  another.     A  terrific  grandeur  was 
at  the  same  time  impressed  by  the  sight  of  so 
many  bodies  of  men  and  horses  mingled  pro- 
miscuously   together;   while    scores  of  cannon 
darting  forth  scorching  flames,  and  metals  winged 
with  death,  at   once  enlivened  the  gloom,  and 
added  to  the   multitude  of  victims,     To  crown 
the  whole,  an  heroic  chief,  pierced  with  a  mortal 
wound,  and  yet  consoled  even  in  the  embrace  of 
death  by  the   achievements  of  his  soldiers,  was 
borne  reluctantly  from  that  field  which  still  re- 
sounded with  his  victory. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  by  the  authority  of  the  naval 
and  military  commanders- hi- chief,  repaired  to. the 
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enemy's  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  offer 
of  renewing  the  Convention  of  El  Arish,  But  to 
this  offer  Menou  ordered  General  Friant  to  send 
a  reply  couched  in  his  usual  lofty  language,  ex- 
pressing surprize  that  an  offer  so  disrespectful  to 
the  Army  of  the  East  and  to  himself,  should  be 
made,  and  with  assurances  that  circumstances  by 
no  means  warranted  the  proposal,  but  the  Army 
would  defend  Fgrypt  to  the  last. 

To  throw  upon  others  the  odium  that  he  had 
incurred  by  the  absurd  rashness  of  his  attack  on 
this  day,  and  to  silence  the  clamour  excited  in  the 
army  by  his  disgraceful  defeat,  Menou  accused, 
arrested,  embarked,  and   sent  to   Europe,  Reg- 
nier,  and  all  other  generals  who  had   talents  to 
discover,  and  courage  to   expose,  his  nnmerous 
blunders  and  dangerous  incapacity.     The  events, 
however,  which  succeeded  their  departure,  clear- 
ly proved,  that  Menou  was  as  unfit  to  command 
armies  as  unable  to  head  civil  departments ;   as 
irresolute  and    imprudent  in   directing  military 
operations,  as  impolitic  and   ridiculous  in  pro- 
viding for  the  security  and  prosperity  of  a  co- 
lony. 

On  the  25th  of  March  the  British  Comman- 
der-in-chief was  gratified  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Captain  Pacha,  with  a  reinforcement  of  6000 

men, 
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men,  in  consequence  of  which  a  small  portion  of 
the  British  force  and  4000  Turks,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Spencer,  were  detatched 
against  Rosetta,  which  commands  the  navigation 
of  the  Nile.  After  a  painful  march  through  the 
Desert,  the  united  troops,  slightly  opposed  by  the 
French,  took  the  place,  blockaded  the  fort  St. 
Julien,  and  advanced  with  the  main  body  to  El 
Hamed.  A  communication  was  now  opened 
with  the  Delta,  so  as  to  obtain  fresh  provisions 
for  the  army.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  an  armed 
flotilla,  soon  after  this  navigated  the  river  as  high 
as  El  Aft ;  while  General  Hutchinson,  the  wor- 
thy successor  of  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby,  apprised 
of  the  fears  of  -the  French  by  a  letter  from  Me- 
nou  found  in  the  pocket  of  General  Roize,  or- 
dered the  canal  of  Alexandria  to  be  cut,  so  as  to 
let  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the  lake  Mareotis, 
and  thus  strengthen  the  position  of  the  English 
camp,  as  well  as  cut  oft" all  direct  communication 
betweeii  the  garrison  of  Alexandria  and  the  inte- 
rior of  Egypt. 

In  consequence  of  this  inundation,  and  the 
easy  conquest  of  Rosetta  and  St.  Julien  inspiring 
sanguine  hopes,  General  Hutchinson  repaired  to 
the  main  body  of  troops  at  El  Hamed,  leav- 
ing General  Coote  and  Admiral  Bickerton  to 

VOL.  in.  I  blockade 
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blockade  Alexandria.  Rhamanich  was  captured 
on  the  10th  of  May,  and  the  British  Commander 
continued  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  course  of  his  march  he  intercepted  a 
convoy  of  500  camels,  with  an  escort  of  600  men 
destined  for  Menou  at  Alexandria.  On  the  16th 
of  May,  the  Turks  under  the  Grand  Vizier  de- 
feated the  French  detachment  from  Cairo,  and 
forced  it  to  retreat  to  El  Hanka,  seven  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action.  This  victory  was  not,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  of  great  moment,  as  the 
French  retreated  in  good  order,  though  they  left 
300  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field.  But  it 
repressed  their  sanguine  hopes  of  seeing  another 
Heliopolis,  and  gave  the  Turks  confidence,  by 
proving  that  their  adversaries,  though  generally 
successful,  were  not  invincible. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  army,  now 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  1500  Mamelukes, 
under  the  command  of  Osman  Bey,  the  successor 
of  Mourad,  had  advanced  without  interruption 
to  Giza,  opposite  Cairo,  garrisoned  by  about 
400O  Frenchmen ;  while  the  Turks,  flushed  with 
success  equally  novel  and  unexpected,  prepared 
to  form  a  junction,  and  besiege  that  city  in  con- 
cert. Accordingly,  after  a  variety  of  delays,  part- 
ly arising  from  the  low  state  of  the  river,  and 
8  ,  partly 
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partly  from  the  bar  at  Rosetta,  the  heavy  cannon 
were  brought  up  and  batteries  erected ;  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  aided  by  the  Captain  Pacha,  having 
invested  Giza,  while  the  Grand  Vizier,  as- 
sisted by  Colonel  Halloway  and  other  British 
Officers,  assumed  a  position  just  out  of  the  range 
of  the  guns  of  the  capital.  This  city  was  ca- 
pable of  a  good  defence,  but  no  reasonable  hope 
could  be  entertained  of  ultimate  triumph  ;  and 
therefore^  after  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  distin- 
guished by  no  military  operation  worth  recount- 
ing, a  convention  was  concluded,  and  Cairo  sur- 
rendered on  the  27th  of  June.  It  was  provided 
by  a  specific  article,  that  the  terms,  which 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  allowed  by  the 
treaty  of  El  Arish,  should  be  communicated  to 
General  Menou,  who  was  at  liberty  to  accede 
to  them,  provided  his  acceptance  should  be  no- 
tified at  the  head-quarters  of  the  English  troops 
before  Alexandria,  within  the  space  often  days. 

The  intelligence  of  ihe  surrender  ofCairo'oc- 
casioned  great  regret  and  surprize  at  Alexandria; 
an^l  General  Menou  was  now  as  much  incensed 
against  General  Belliard  as  he  had  some  few 
months  before  been  against  General  Regnier. 
By  new  proclamations  he  tried  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  his  soldiers,  and  by  new  abuse  and  ca- 
i  2  lumnies 
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1  ninnies  he  hoped  to  make  their  hatred  against 
the  British  nation  as  violent  and  ungenerous  as 
his  own.  But  they  soon  found  that  his  accu- 
sations were  as  contemptible,  as  his  professions 
were  false  and  despicable.  On  the  3d  of  August 
General  Hutchinson  with  the  British  troops  from 
Cairo  arrived  before  Alexandria,  and  serious 
operations  were  commenced.  An  attempt  was, 
however,  yet  made  to  send  in  M.  Esteve,  the 
French  paymaster-general  from  Cairo,  as  a  flag 
of  truce  -,  but  to  such  an  excess  were  the  vile  sus- 
picions of  Menou  carried,  that  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  enter. 

The  siege  was  formed  by  General  Coote  on 
the  western  side,  who,  taking  the  command  of  a 
large  body  of  troops,  embarked  them  on  the 
inundation ;  and  having  effected  a  landing  near 
the  desired  spot,  took  his  position  along  a  ridge 
of  steep  quarries,  his  right  to  the  inundation, 
and  his  left  to  a  sandy  plain  which  extended  to 
the  sea.  General  Hutchinson,  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  his  favour,  commenced  a  general  attack 
to  the  eastward,  which  produced  the  desired  ef- 
fect. 

After  great  preparatory  labours  General  Coote 
opened  a  battery  against  fort  MaraLon,  destroyed 
the  signal  tower,  and  obliged  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting 
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sisting  of  1Q5  men,  to  surrender  prisoners  of 
war.  Animated  by  this  success,  and  seven  sloops 
of  war  having  entered  the  western  harbour,  Ge- 
neral Coote  took  a  position  close  under  the 
works  of  the  town.  Two  days  after  this,  bat- 
teries were  opened  against  the  redoubt  de  Bain, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  night,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Smith  succeeded  in  an  attempt 
to  surprize  the  advanced  guard.  In  this  extre- 
mity General  Menou,  being  closely  pressed  by 
the  Commander-in-chief  on  the  east,  and  Ge- 
neral Coote  on  the  west  side,  (instead  of  bu- 
rying himself  in  the  rubbish  of  Alexandria,  as 
he  so  repeatedly  promised  to  do)  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  capitulate.  Accordingly,  a  negociation 
for  that  purpose  being  entered  into,  the  same 
terms  were  granted  as  to  the  garrison  of  Cairo; 
after  which  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
entrenched  camp,  the  heights  above  Pompey's 
pillar,  and  fort  Triangular.  Thus,  by  British 
valour,  Egypt  was  liberated  from  the  dominion 
of  the  French  republican  tyrants,  after  they  had 
overcome,  plundered,  and  butchered  the  Arabs, 
the  Mamelukes,  and  the  Turks ;  obtained  pos- 
session of  all  the  cities,  'seized  on  the  Said, 
made  eruptions  into  Syria,  and  threatened  the 
1 3  remotest 
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remotest  shores  of  Asia  with  subjugation   and 
slavery  ! 

After  Menou's  return  to  Europe  he  was  in  a 
temporary  disgrace  with  the  First  Consul,  and 
forced  to  remain  at  Marseilles  until  his  justifi- 
cation, backed  by  the  influence  and  intrigues  of 
his  old  constitutional  friends,  Madame  Buona- 
parte and  Talleyrand,  procured  him,  in  March, 
1802,  permission  to  arrive  in  the  capital  of 
the  French  Republic.  But  here  General  Reg- 
nier  waited  for  him,  challenged  him,  and,  af- 
ter killing  his  friend  General  d'Estaing  one 
day>  appointed  a  meeting  with  him  for  the 
next.  Buonaparte,  however,  interfered,  and 
Regnier  was  obliged  to  reside  forty  leagues 
from  Paris.  This,  perhaps,  saved  Menou's  life, 
but,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  French 
military  characters,  stained  his  honour  and  re- 
putation. No  officer  would  afterwards  serve 
under  him;  and  when  his  opponents,  Gene- 
rals Regnier  and  BelHard,  obtained  military 
commands,  the  one  at  Toulon,  and  the  other 
in  Belgium,  after  being  long  unemployed,  he 
received  at  last  the  civil  appointment  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  in  Piedmont,  where  he  has 
not  only  hinxself  become  a  Christian  again, 

but 
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but  converted  his    Mahometan   wife   to  Chris- 
tianity *.  1 4 

The 

*  Ry  an  English  gentleman  who,  during  the  last  summer 
(1804),  visited  Piedmont,  the  following  particulars  have  beeit 
inserted  in  the  public  prints,  concerning  Menou's  conduct,  as  a 
revolutionary  governor  of  that  unfortunate  country,  where  the 
discontent  of  the  people  from  the  tyranny  of  this,  Buonaparte's 
satrap,  has  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Constitutional  Tribunals,  and  to  erect  in  their  place,  Spe- 
cial Military  Commissions,  under  tl\s  special  command  and  dU- 
position  of  Menou. 

"  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  formerly  the  residence  of 
his  Sardinian  Majesty,  the  seat  of  refinement,  luxury,  and  po- 
liteness, is  now  as  tame,  dull,  and  insipid,  as  any  provincial 
town  of  Italy  or  France.  Abdallah  Menou,  who*  commands 
there,  rules  with  the  most  despotic  sway,  and  is  execrated  by 
all  the  inhabitants.  His  extravagance,  in  keeping  up  a  kind  of 
eastern  magnificence,  has  led  him  into  enormous  expences.  e 
is  said  to  bs  in  debt  to  the  mercers,  jewellers,  and  other  trad-os 
people,  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  of  livres,  for  no  bill  of  his 
has  been  paid  since  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command  at 
Turin.  The  following  anecdote  may  give  some  idea  of  thtt 
mildness  of  the  administration  of  government  in  the  conquer- 
ed provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  scrupulous  regard  to  justice  in 
the  Imperial  Cabinet.  Menou's  poulterer,  to  whom  he  owed 
above  40,000  livres,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  procure 
payment  of  even  part  of  his  debt,  contrived,  by  uncommon  per- 
severance, last  spring,  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  of  the 
General.  He  found  Menou,  on  being  ordered  into  the  diniag 
saloon,  with  his  etat-major,  in  one  of  his  daily  revels,  immer- 
sed in  inebriety,  and  reclining  on  a  Turkish  sofa  !  He  made  a 
very  affecting  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  general,  concerning 
the  ruin  which  would  inevitably  fall  on  him,  if  not  paid  some 
of  his  money.  A  drunken  laugh  succeeded  his  representation 
when  Menou  coolly  replied,  Man  ami,  ne  vans  cbagrinex,  point, 
I'on  va  vans  payer.  He  was  instantly  taken  into  an  adjoining 
room,  tied  up  by  the  heels  by  a  couple  of  Mamelukes,  and  se. 

vereif 
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The  French  -writers  give  the  following  cha- 
racter of  Menou  : — "  This  man,  who  is  one  of 
the  vilest  members  furnished  by  the  order  of  the 
nobility  of  the  revolutionary  party,  has  shewn  all 
the  vices  of  a  factious  intriguer,  without  placing 
in  the  opposite  scale  a  single  virtue  or  talent : 
and  has  therefore  from  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
volution inspired  contempt  in  all  factions,  and 
been  insulted  or  ridiculed  by  all  parties  ;  even  by 
his  own  accomplices.  Vain  without  knowledge, 
proud  without  dignity,  and  insolent  without 
judgment :  he  has  been  hissed  and  despised  at 
the  head  of  armies,  as  well  as  when  ascending 
the  tribune  in  the  senate.  He  has  served  Louis 
XVI.,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Danton,  Robes- 
pierre, Marat,  Barras,  and  Buonaparte,  as  he 
has  done  Christ  and  Mahomet;  or  which  is  the 
same — he  has  been  alike  a  political  and  religious 
apostate,  regarding  no  more  the  principles  of 
\irtue  than  those  of  religiont  1 !  In  his  person, 

Menon 

verely  bastinadoed  in  presence  of  Menou  and  his  officers  ;  after 
"which  he  was  precipitated  from  the  window,  and  killed  on  the 
.spot.  The  mayor  of  the  city  had  sufficient  spirit  to  transmit 

z'proca  i-erbal  of  the  facts  to  the  grand  judge  Regnier,  at  Paris  ; 

but  no  answer  had  been  received  to  it  so  late  as  August  last 

f  180.4)." 
-    T  See  Le  R«cueil  d' Anecdotes,  I.es  Ancales  du  Terrorism^ 

and  Le  DictiyjiRjirc  Eiy£r»phi<iue.    ". 
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Menou  is  a  tall  good-looking  man,  between  5O 
and  60  years  of  age  *. 

*  The  paaticulars  of  Menou' s  transactions  in  Egypt,  are  ta- 
ken from  Political  Reflections,  by  G.  Baldwin,  and  from  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  Walsh,  Witman,  Regnier,  and  the  State  Pa- 
pers. 
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GENERAL  MURAT, 

BROTHER-IN-LAW  OF  BUONAPARTE*. 


C'est  du  sein  des  sifflets,. 
Que  naissent  Ics  succes. 


SINCE  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire by  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals,  no  politi- 
cal convulsions  have,  in  so  short  a  time^  brought 
forward  from  obscurity  so  many  low  and  un- 
known individuals  as  revolutionary  France. 
During  the  last  twelve  years  more  persons  have 
appeared  upon  her  bloody  stage,  who,  from  their 
more  or  less  interesting  posts,  have  unexpectedly 
become  the  objects  of  public  curses^  curiosity, 
inquiry^  or  conversation,  than  in  the  twelve  pre- 
ceding centuries.  Not  only  every  year,  but  al- 
most every  month,  has-  changed  the  perform- 
ers, though  not  the  scene;  and  men  who  but 
lately  were  regarded  as  the  underlings  of  this 
shocking  theatre,  start  suddenly  forward,  usurp- 
the  place  of  the  first-rate  tragedians,,  proscribe,. 
crush,  or  butcher  their  predecessors,  and  rule 

with 
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with  an  iron  rod,  until   in   their   turn,  we  see 
them   overpowered,   dead,    or    dethroned.     Re- 
publican tyrants  have  been  killed  by  republican 
tyrants :    Brissot,  Condorcet,   Petion,    and  their 
accomplices,    were    guillotined    or  outlawed  by 
Danton,  Robespierre,  and  their  blood-hounds ; 
who,  after  devouring  each   other,   were   nearly 
annihilated  by  the  Barras,  by  the  Talliens,  by  the 
Merlins,  by  the  Rewbels,  8cc.  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  removed  or  exiled  by  Buonaparte..    Un- 
fortunately, the  republican  tyranny  has  survived 
them  all ;  the  republican  bcaflfolds  erected  in  the. 
year   1,  are  yet  standing  in  the  year,  12j:  and  if 
the  regicide  Maximilian.  Robespierre  murdered; 
one  Bourbon  in  1 7Q3,  the  poisoner  and  assassin, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  butchered:  another  Bour-! 
bon  in  1804..    If  in   1795,   the  regicide  Direc-, 
tor  Barras  poisoned   in,  the  Temple,   his   rival,, 
Louis  XVII.,  in  1804,  the  abominable  First  Con- 
sul Buonaparte  strangled  ift  the  same  prison  his, 
rival,  General   Pichegru ;     and    the    republican; 
dungeons  contain  as  many  innocent  victims  un-. 
der   the   reign  of  terror  in  Buonaparte's   Con- 
sulate, as  they  did  under  that  of  Robespierre's  vile 
Committee  of  Public  Safety*. 

General  Murat,  who  stands  foremost  among 

the  many  active  and  guilty  instruments,  or  ac-. 

t 6  complices, 
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complices  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  is  the  son  of 
a  water-carrier  at  Paris,  who,  for  some  crime,, 
to  save  himself  from  the  search  of  the  police* 
fled  into  the  mountains  of  Daupbiny,  where  he 
joined  a  gang  of  smugglers  and  coiners,  and 
where  General  Murat  was  born  in  1 7 64*,  Be- 
ing accused  of  belonging  to  the  corps  of  bri- 
gands commanded  by  the  famous  captain  of 
smugglers  Mandrin,  Mural's- father  was  tried  at 
Valence,  and  there  broken  upon  the  wheel  in 
May  1769J  and  young  Murat  was  sent  to  the 
orphan-house  at  Lyons,  where  he  remained, 
until  an  actor  of  the  name  of  St.  Aubin  took 
him  as  an  errand  boyr  procured  hiai  to  be  a  Gar- 
eon  du  Tliea&re,  or  a  servant  attached  to  th& 
theatre  in  that  city^  and  paid,  besides,  a  master 
for  teaching  him  to  read  and  write.  Being  of  an 
intriguing  disposition  and  good  appearance,  he 
easily  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
principal  actresses,  and  was  in  1780r  upon  their 
recommendation,  permitted  to  appear  upon  the 
stage,  first  in  the  parts  of  valets-^  and  af- 
terwards in  those  of  petlts  maitres ',  but  in 
neither  was  he  successful,  wanting  manners, 

memory, 

•*  In  the  pamphlet,  La  Sainte  Famille,  page  76,  it  is  said 
that  Murat  is  the  son  of  a  corporal  in  the  Guet,  and  was,  in 
1790.  a  soldier  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders  ;  but  several  more 
authentic  works  quoted  hereafter,  give  him  the  parentage,  &c, 
related  here. 
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memory,  and  application.  He  was,  however, 
endured  until  1786,  when,  being  hissed  while 
playing  the  Marquis,  in  the  comedy  called  Le 
Circle,  he  dared  to,  threaten  the  spectators  by  his 
gestures.  From  that  time  hisses  pursued  hi'm  so 
iiiuch  whenever  he  presented  himself,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  stage  ;  and  after  leaving 
Lyons  secretly  to  avoid  the  demands  of  his  cre- 
ditors, he  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  cavalry 
called  Royal  Ailemagne,  which  was-  with  other 
corps  ordered  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
when,  in  1789,  Orleans,  La  Fayette,  and  other 
rebels  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  set  up  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  their  King  :  he  was 
among  the  few  men  of  that  loyal  regiment  whom 
their  emissaries  seduced,  and  he  deserted  when  it 
was  encamped  in  the  Elysian  Fields  on  the  12th 
of  July.  After  the  capture  of  the  Basttle  had 
completed  the  Revolution,  and  several  companies 
of  the  King's  Guard  had  joined  the  Parisians  in 
arms,  a  National  Guard  under  the  command  of 
La  Fayette  was  decreed,  in  which  Murat  was 
made  a  corporal.  In  the  plots  and  disagreements 
of  different  factions  he  always  assisted  the  Ter- 
rorists ;  and  in  return,  Santerre  promoted  him  to 
a  Lieutenancy  in  the  battalion  of  St.  Antoine,  of 
which  that  brewer  then  had  the  command-  On 

the 
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the  20th  of  June,  1/92,  he  accompanied  his 
patron  and  the  brigands  who  insulted  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  in  the  Castle 
of  the  ThuiHeries,  where  he  was  heard  to  re- 
peat :  Louis,  ta  es  un  traitre,  il  nous  f out  ta  tete  *  f 
and  when  the  courageous  Madame  Elizabeth 
said  :  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  insult  the  most 
patriotic  of  Kings  with  such  language  ?"  he 
impudently  answered  ;  Teds  toi  coquine,  autrement 
je  te  coupe  en  deux\.  The  next  day  Santerre  ad- 
vanced him  to  be  his  aid-de-camp  ;  and  as  such 
he  was  employed  on  the  10th  of  August  in  the 
attack  of  that  dreadful  day,  which  made  the  best 
of  Princes  the  most  wretched  of  prisoners,  by 
changing  the  throne  into  a  dungeon. 

Marat,  Danton,  Mehee,  Tallien,  and  other 
assassins,  who  prepared  the  massacres  of  the  pri- 
soners, regarded  Santerre  as  a  man  possessing  little 
or  no  character  :  they  therefore  sent  him  on  an 
expedition  to  Versailles,,  that  he  might  be  absent 
when  these  cruelties  were  perpetrated ;  and  the 
eommand  of  different  districts  of  the  city  of  Paris 
was  confided  to  men  as  barbarous  as  themselves. 
Murat  headed  the  troops  who  on.  the  2d,  ?d, 
and  4th  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  guarded 

the 

*  Louis,  thou  art  a  traitor  ;  we  must  have  thy  head  ! 

i  Hold  thy  tongue  b— h,  otherwise  I  will  cut  thee  in  two. 
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the  prison  called  La  Force  ;  where,  with  other 
innocent  persons,  the  beautiful  Princess  of  Lam- 
balle  was  butchered,  and  a  refinement  of  savage 
barbarity  was  exercised  on  her  person,  even  when 
a  corpse,  almost  incredible,  if  it  were  not  authen- 
ticated *.  For  these  infamous  and  ferocious  deeds 
he  was  promoted  by  Marat  to  be  a  Colonel.  But, 
instead  of  going  to  the  frontiers  and  combating 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  he  remained  at  Paris, 
denounced  at  the  clubs,  and  plotted  in  the  com- 
mittees. On  the  llth  of  December,  when  Louis 
XVI.  was  carried  from  the  Temple  to  be  inter- 
rogated at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention  f 
and  on  the  2 1st  of  January,  1793,  when  the  re- 
gicide members  of  that  Assembly  sent  the  most 
virtuous  of  sovereigns  and  of  men  to  die  like  a 
criminal ;  the  gens  d'armes  of  the  escort  were 
commanded  by  Murat,  who  had  passed  the  night 
before  on  duty  in  the  Temple,  regarded  then  as 
a  post  of  confidence  and  of  honour.  In  March, 
during  the  pillage  of  the  grocers  shops,  he  was 
a  Secretary  in  the  Jacohin  Club,  and  signed  with 

Marat 

*  All  the  particulars  of  Murat's  birth,  &c.  and  transactions 
until  1796.  are  taken  from  Let  Anntles  du  Terrorisme,  and  Le 
Recue.il  d'  Anecdotes .  In  the  latter,  chap.  xi.  page  97,  it  is  said, 
that  he  ordered  the  head  of  the  Princess  of  Lamballe  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  Queen,  with  whom  she  was  a  favourite  ;  and  had  a 
wig  made  of  her  hair,  which  he  cut  ofi'before  she  was  cold. 
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Mamt  the  proclamation  of  the   10th,  addressee! 
to  the  citizens  sans-culottes  at  Paris,  inviting  them 
to  do  themselves  justice  for  the  aristocracy  of  the 
tankers,  merchants,  and  slwp- keepers.     "  If  you 
"want  money,"  expresses  this  curious  proclama- 
tion, ' f  you  know  where  the  bankers  live  ;  if  you 
stand  in  need  of  clothing,  visit  the  clothiers  ;  and 
if  you  have  no  other  means  to  procure  yourselves 
coffee,  sugar,  soap,  &c.  fraternize  wkh  the  gro- 
cers.    What  you  take  from  them  is  only  your 
property  restored  to  you,  and  of  which  you  and 
your  brethern  have  been  robbed  by  their  aristo- 
cratical  cupidity."     In  May  he  was  president  of 
the  Club   of  the   Cordeliers  ;   and  in   a  speech 
printed  in  Marat's  Paper,  L'Ami  du  Pen  pie,  of 
the  25th  of  the  same  month,  he  demands  the  heads 
of  sixty-nine  politicians  of  Bristol's  and  Roland's 
factions,  as  the  sole  promoters  of  the  defeats  of  the 
armies,  and  of  the  troubles  at  Lyons,  Bourdeaux, 
and  Marseilles ;  accomplices  with  Pitt  and  Colourg, 
as  well  as  with  Dumourier. 

After  the  revolution  of  the  31st  of  May,  and 
the  victory  which  the  terrorists  gained  on  the  two 
following  days  over  the  moderate  party,  Santerre 
obtained  the  command  of  an  army  of  14,000 
men,  with  whom  he  marched  against  the  royalists 
of  La  Vendee ;  and  Murat,  who  was  then  ad- 
vanced 
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vancecl  to  a  General  of  Brigade,  commanded  the 
cavalry  ;  but,  either  from  misfortunes  or  from 
incapacity,  he  was  continually  routed,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  troops  were  killed  in  less  than  three 
weeks.  This  caused  great  discontent  at  Paris, 
both  in  the  Jacobin  Club  and  in  the  National 
Convention  ;  and  Santerre  was  recalled  in  dis- 
grace, which  was  made  so  much  the  more  morti- 
fying, when,  being  accused  by  Murat  of  drunken- 
ness, ignorance,  and  cowardice,  he  was  sent  to 
prison*. 

When,  after  the  death  of  Marat,  an  emulation 
took  place  between  all  the  sans-culottes  patriots 
of  those  days,  who  should  bestow  the  greatest 
praise"  on  this  worthy  apostle  of  French  repub- 
licanism, the  most  extravagant  motions  were 
made  by  the  jacobins  ;  the  most  violent  speeches 
were  published ;  and  the  most  atrocious  addresses 
were  circulated  all  over  France.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Murat  sent  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  in  the 
street  St.  Honore,  at  Paris,  the  following  letter, 
printed  in  Lc  Journal  des  Jacobins  of  July  28tb, 
1793,  page  6,  and  in  Le  RecueUcF Anecdotes, 
tome  ii.  page  99. 

tf   BROTHERS 

*  During  his  command  in  La  Vendee,  Murat  gave  once  for 
his  watchword  ;  Pillage,  rallying,  horror  !— PUkge,  rallieme>at 
I  Prudhomme  Histoire  Generate,  torn.  i.  page  zj. 
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"   BROTHERS  AND  FRIENDS, 

"  Chance  made  my  name  nearly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  ever- regretted  martyr  of  equa- 
lity, Marat ;  fellow  -feeling  made  me  his  admirer, 
before  conviction  made  me  his  worshipper,  or 
patriotism  his  follower,  defender,  and  mourner. 
Others  have  offered  perfumes  upon  the  altar  of 
this  their  country's  god  of  liberty  j  others  have 
compossd  hymns  to  the  glory  of  this  the  best  and 
Jirst  of  French  republicans ;  others,  again,  have 
placed  his  bust  by  the  side  of  the  immortal  Grac- 
"hus,  Publicola,  and  Brutus  ! 

"  A  soldier  who  possesses  nothing  but  his  love 
of  liberty  and  his  valour,  his  enthusiasm,  sans- 
culotism,  and  his  sword,  can  neither  build  altars, 
nor  carve  statues,  neither  sing  apotheoses,  nor 
write  deifications  :  but  he  can  do  more  ; — he  can 
immolate  himself.  If  an  hecatomb  of  the  carcasses  of 
Marat's  friends  had  been  decreed,  upon  its  sum- 
mit before  this  day  should  have  been  placed  my 
corpse.  It  is  neither  ambition  ta  shine  with  bor- 
rowed colours,  nor  presumption  to  think  that  mil- 
lions of  sans-culottes  are  not  as  good  patriots  as 
myself.  It  is  neither  meant  as  a  reproach  to  the 
lukewarm  zeal  of  others,  nor  as  a  praise  of  that 
ardour,  which  almost  consumes  me,  and  forces  me 
to  desire  to  eternalize  the  name  of  Marat.  No  !  I 

am. 
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am  much  above  those  petty  and  selfish  conside- 
rations. I  am  a  sans-culotte  by  birth  as  well  as 
Marat ;  ray  father  died  a  victim  to  the  tyranny 
of  kings,  as  he  did  to  the  treachery  of  kingly 
aristocracy.  I  am  married  to  a  sans-culott€  wo- 
man, now  in  a  situation  to  give  citizens  to  the 
Republic.  Let  my  progeny  immortalize  the 
memory  of  Marat,  by  permitting  me  to  change 
only  one  letter  in  my  name.  I  promise  you, 
brothers  and  friends,  upon  the  faith  of  a  jacobin 
mountaineer,  that,  should  I  observe  any  aristo- 
cratical  inclination  in  my  children,  another  Bru- 
tus, I  shall  be  their  executioner  !  Accept,  there- 
fore, this  patriotic  offer  from  your  devoted  fel- 
low sans-culotte. — The  jacobins  for  ever  !  The 
mountain  for  ever !  The  guillotine  for  ever  1 
Health  and  fraternity. 

(Signed)     "  MARAT  ci-devant  MURAT.'* 

This  offer,  however,  was  declined,  upon  the 
observation  of  Citizen  Felix  Pelletier  de  St.  For- 
geaux,  "  that,  was  every  sans-culotte  patriot  per- 
mitted to  follow  his  inclination,  twenty  millions  of 
Mar  at  s  would  already  have  been  registered  at  the 
municipalities  of  the  French  Republic.  Besides, 
the  constitutional  equality  of  the  French  com- 
monwealth, could  never  allow  any  distinction 

that 
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that  would  place  one  citizen  above  another  ;  and  a 
person  who  now  should  be  suffered  to  call  him- 
self Marat,  would  be  as  much  above  other  citi- 
2ens  in  the  public  opinion,  as  Louis  Capet  was, 
from  the  imbecility  or  weakness  of  his  subjects, 
regarded  ten  years  ago."  This  suns-culotte,  de 
St.  Forgeaux,  was  a  brother  to  the  murdered 
regicide  of  that  name,  and  had  a  revenue  of 
300,000  livres  or  12,0001.  This  curious  monu- 
ment of  the  former  revolutionary  sentiments  of 
Murat  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  present 
aristocratical  conduct  and  notions  of  this  Gene- 
ral, now  as  vain  and  protid  of  his  rank,  riches, 
and  fraternity  with  a  First  Consul,  as  he  was 
then  ambitious  of  being  considered  a  sans-cu- 
lotte  d  la  Marat,  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  all 
French  sans-culottes,  Robespierre  not  excepted. 

In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  Murat  com- 
manded at  Lyons  a  brigade  of  the  horse  chasseurs 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  with  the  Qth  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.  These  corps  were  chiefly 
employed  to  arrest  those  inhabitants  whom  the 
vengeance  or  ferocity  of  the  pro-consuls,  Col- 
.ot  D'Herbois,  Dubois-Creance,  Fouche,  and 
others  proscribed  ;  to  escort  them,  after  their 
mock  trials,  to  be  executed,  or  to  execute  them, 
by  shooting,  or  cutting  them  down  with  their 

swords 
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swords.      In  the  spring  of  1794,  he  was  ordered 
to  join  the  army  of  the  Alps,  where  he  continued 
without  distinguishing  himself  until  179<3,  when 
Buonaparte  assumed    the    command   over   that 
army ;  where,  hearing  of  Murat's  local  know- 
ledge and  military  intelligence,  he  appointed  him 
first  aid-de-camp,  and  the  secpnd  officer  in  the 
staff  next  to  General  Berthier.     He  now  shewed 
not  only  an  undaunted  courage,  but  talents  which 
nobody  supposed  him  to  possess  before  the  battle 
of  Mondovi,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1796,   where 
he  caused  himself  to  be  particularly  remarked  ; 
so  much   so,   that  when  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  made  over- 
tures for  a  pacification  with  the  French  Republic, 
Buonaparte  sent  him  to  Turin  with  full  powers 
to  negotiate,  and  afterwards  gave  him,  together 
with  General  Juvot,  the  honourable  commission 
to  carry  to  Paris,  and  to  present  to  the  Directory, 
the  21  colours  and  standards  conquered  in  seve- 
ral  engagements   from   the  combined   army   of 
Austria  and  Sardinia.  On  the  24th  of  May  he 
came  again  to  Turin,  with  dispatches  from  Paris, 
concerning  the  negotiations  then  carrying  on  be- 
tween France  and  Sardinia  j  but  after  a  stay  of 
some  few  days  only,  Buonaparte  ordered  him 
back  to  the  army,  where  he  daily  advanced  in 

the 
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the  good  graces  of  this  Chief.      In  June,  he  ac- 
companied the  French  minister  at  Genoa,  Fay- 
poult,  to  the  Doge,  with  a  summons  in  the  name 
of  Buonaparte,  to  order  the  Imperial  Ambassador 
to  leave  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa 
within  48  hours.    He  here  behaved  with  such 
insolence,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  old  and 
respectable  Doge,   whom  he  had  so  cowardly  in- 
sulted,  could   prevent  the  people  from   tearing 
him  to  pieces.     This  was  the   first  specimen  of 
the  intended  French  republican  fraternity  which 
this  ancient  Republic  experienced,   and  the  first 
act  of  Buonaparte's  revolutionary  diplomacy,  not 
.to  respect  the  sacred   and  privileged   characters 
of  the  representatives  of  independent  princes  to 
independent  states,   though   protected   by  those 
Jaws  of  nations,  acknowledged  and  regarded   as 
inviolable  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  civi- 
lized governments  over  all  civilized  people.     Had 
the  Continental  Princes  (not  then  quite  so  de- 
graded and  enslaved  as  they  now  are)  resented  in 
a   spirited    and  determined   manner  this  imper- 
tinent infraction,  and  attempt  of  a  fortunate  up- 
start to  tnake  power  pass  for  right,  and  passion 
for  justice,  the   world  would  not  since  have  wit- 
nessed the  Temple  at  Paris  inhabited  by  foreign 
ministers,    nor  seen  them  worse  treated  in  the 

palace 
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palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  than  even  in.  that  state 
prison. 

When  one  neutral  and  independent  country  in 
Italy  had  already  been  unlawfully  attacked,  as 
Buonaparte  advanced  with  his  armed  banditti, 
all  other  weak  states  might,  in  its  invasion  and 
subversion,  read  their  own  destiny.  The  violent 
hatred  of  this  General  against  England,  has 
shewn  itself  from  the  first  month  that  his  crimes 
and  fortune  elevated  him  into  notoriety.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  after  unwillingly  re- 
nouncing his  neutrality  in  1793,  renewed,  on  the 
Qth  of  February,  1793,  his  former  treaties  with 
France  ;  a  French  minister  resided  at  Florence  ; 
and  the  South  of  France,  suffering  from  a  famine, 
was  liberally  provided  with  supplies  from  Leg- 
horn. But  advantageous  as  the  neutrality  of 
Tuscany  was  to  the  French  Republic,  and  sacred 
as  the  ties  should  have  been  which  united  these 
two  Governments,  no  sooner  had  the  Genoese 
territory  been  invaded,  terrified,  and  plundered, 
than  Buonaparte  gave  orders  for  one  division  of 
his  army,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Vau- 
bois  and  Marat,  to  advance  by  forced  marches 
towards  Leghorn,  and  to  seize  upon  that  city, 
the  rich  depot  of  English  product  and  industry  ; 
and  on  the  28th  of  June  his  orders  were  executed 

by 
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by  these  Generals,  who  on  that  day  occupied 
all  the  forts;  and,  in  a  proclamation,  declared 
all  British  property  in  this  neutral  place  to  be 
confiscated  to  the  French  Republic.  In  some 
few  days  more,  fines,  imprisonment,  and  even 
death,  was  inflicted  on  all  persons  who  did  not 
make  fair  declarations.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  twelve  days,  or  before  the  llth  of  July, 
according  to  the  pamphlet  called  Les  Crimes  des 
Repitllicains  en  Italie,  p.  177>  General  Murat  car- 
ried away  from  Leghorn  500,000  sequins,  or 
250,0001. ;  a  sum  of  money  that  he  no  doubt 
more  than  shared  with  his  Commander,  who,  by 
this  robbery,  from  which  British  subjects  were 
the  chief  sufferers,  had  an  opportunity  to  gratify 
two  of  his  noble  passions  :  his  spiteful  malice 
against  this  country,  and  his  unbounded  cupidity 
every  where  ;  in  Italy  as  in  Germany,  in  Europe 
as  in  Africa. 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  General  Mu- 
rat commanded  the  attack  to  the  left,  on  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  the  Austrians  near  Mantua,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  it.  For  several  weeks  he 
gained  almost  daily  advantages  over  the  Imperial 
General  VVurmser,  who  commanded  an  harassed, 
.defeated,  dispirited  and  inferior  army.  In  the  re- 
treat which  this  General  was  forced  to  make  on 

the 
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the  9th  of  September,  Murat  pursued  him  at  the 
head  of  a  corps  of  chasseurs ,  and  on  the  1 1  th 
tried  to  cut  off  his  retreat  towards  Ceva.  But  af- 
ter having  routed  several  divisions  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  repulsed  in  his  turn,  though  superior  in 
number.  Rallying,  however,  and  continuing 
the  attack,  he  was  wounded  in  an  engagement 
on  the  15th,  where  the  courageous  Austrian  ve- 
teran charged  at  the  head  of  the  light  troops  of 
his  army.  This  wound  forced  him  to  demand 
leave  of  absence,  and  he  resided  at  Milan  until" 
December,  when  he  re-assumed  his  former  sta- 
tion in  the  blockading  corps  round  Mantua. 

During  the  campaign  of  1797  he  displayed 
the  same  activity.  On  the  14th  of  January,  at 
the  head  of  a  demi-brigade  of  light  infantry,  he 
advanced  by  Monte-Baklo,  forced  the  Austrians, 
who  occupied  La  Corona,  routed  them  after  a 
very  obstinate  resistance,  and  obliged  their  ca- 
valry to  cross  the  Adige  by  swimming';  and  he 
contributed  not  a  little  by  his  indefatigable  vigi- 
lance to  the  surrender  of  Mantua.  Notwithr 
standing  the  astonishing  courage  and  frequent 
sorties  of  General  Wurmser,  this  city  was  forced 
by  famine  and  disease  to  open  its  gates  to  the 
French  Republicans,  by  a  capitulation  signed  on 
the  2d  of  February  the  same  year.  The  defence 
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of  this  place,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  praise  ofBuonaparte  himself,  cost 
the  Austrians  24,000  men  ;  and  22,000  French- 
men perished  in  the  different  engagements  dur- 
ing the  siege  and  the  blockades,  of  whom  9000 
are  calculated  by  the  author  of  the  Campaigns  in 
Italy  of]  70S  and  1797,  to  have  been  killed  in 
fighting  under  Murat. 

After  the  reduction  of  Mantua,  Buonaparte 
ordered  some  divisions  of  his  army  to  invade  the 
defenceless  Papal  territory;  but  upon  the  unex- 
pected approach  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to- 
wards Italy,  with  a  small,  but  well-affected  and 
well-disciplined  body  of  troops,  the  French  Com- 
mander postponed  his  intention  of  dethroning 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  whom  he  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  sign  a  humiliating  and  ruinous  peace. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  Murat  was  ordered  to 
attack  the  enemy,  strongly  fortified  near  Foy ; 
where,  after  being  repulsed  twice,  and  having 
two  horses  killed  under  him,  he  finally  succeed- 
ed ;  though  he  on  this  occasion  had  more  men 
killed,  than  the  number  of  Austrians  whom  he 
combated  and  vanquished;  but  he,  like  most 
other  republican  generals,  has  justly  been  repro- 
bated for  the  profusion  with  which  they  squan- 
dered away,  often  unnecessarily,  the  lives  of 
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their  soldiers.  Had  he,  after  being  repulsed 
once,  waited  half  an  hour  only  before  he  renewed 
the  assault,  according  to  the  last  quoted  author, 
seven  hundred  Frenchmen  less  had  perished  on 
that  day;  as  the  Austrians  were  preparing  to 
evacuate  their  entrenchments  when  they  were  at- 
tacked a  second  arid  third  time. 

Upon  the  determination  of  Buonaparte  to  pe- 
netrate into  Carinthia,  many  petty  skirmishes 
took  place  between  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
Imperialists  and  the  French  under  the  Generals1 
JMurat,  Belliard,  and  Kellermann.  The  Arch- 
duke, already  under  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the 
defensive,  in  continuing,  however,  to  retreat, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  any  serious  engage- 
-ments  ;  and  therefore  in  crossing  theTagliamtuto 
cut  down  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  threw  up 
entrenchments,  which  extended  from  the  passes' of 
the  mountains  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade. 
In  this  position  the  young  prince  halted  for  some 
days,  determined  to  dispute  the  passage  of  that 
river,  which,  though  naturally  impetuous  and 
rapid,  might  then  be  forded,  the  stream  being 
greatly  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  frost  in  the  mountainous  regions. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  fortunate  circumstance, 
Buonaparte,  on  the  1 6th  of  March,  ordered  Murat 
K2  at 
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at  the  head  of  one  division,  and  Duphot  head- 
ing another,  to  cross  the  ford,  so.  as  to  advance 
against  the  right  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments, 
while. the  troops  under  General  Guieux  executed 
the  same  operation  in  a  different  quarter.  Murat 
and  Duphot  precipitated  themselves  nearly  at  the 
same  time  into  the.  water,  and  gained  the  opposite 
bank,  where  the  Trench  infantry  was  repeatedly, 
but  ineffectually,  charged  by  the  Austrian  horse, 
whom  they  received,  without  flinching,  on  the 
points  of  their  bayonets;  but  it  was  principally 
to  the  murderous  fire  of  their  artillery,  that  the 
republicans  were  indebted  for  this  day's  victory, 
as  the  cannon  were  stationed  so  as  to  shower 
down  such  terrible  and  incessant  discharges  of 
grape-shot  on  the  foe,  that  all  opposition  soon 
became  ineffectual.  The  Austrians,  however, 
still  presented  an  undaunted  front,  fearless  of 
danger  and  of  death.  But  Murat  and  Guieux 
having  penetrated  to  the  village  of  Cainin,  where 
the  Archduke  had  established  his  head-quarters, 
they  fell  into  some  disorder,  and  retreated  to- 
wards the  mountains.  On  the  19th,  in  pursuit 
of  the  vanquished  enemy,  Muratd  istinguished 
himself  again  at  the  passage  of  Lizonzo,  where 
-  he  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  and  his  clothes 
pierced  with  bullets. 

After 
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After  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  had   been 
signed,  Buonaparte,  with  his  usual  treacherous 
policy,  overturned  the  Republic  of  Venice;  and 
while    the  definitive   treaty   was  negociating  at 
*  Campo  Formio,  he  first  intrigued  td  change  this 
form    of    government,    and    afterwards    openly 
attacked    the   independent  and  neutral   republic 
of    the   Grisons    and  of  the   Valteline.     Murat 
was    ordered   by  him  in  September,    l-797>   to 
march  with  a  column  towards   the    frontlorc  oi" 
the  Valteline,  and  to  settle  the  differences  be- 
tween   these    two     States.      After    some    pre- 
vious   plunder   and    requisitions,     Murat    pub- 
lished   a    declaration,    "  That    considering    the 
many  wrongs  of  the  Grisons  towards  their  ally, 
and    the    imanlmous    desire    of    the  citizens  of 
the  Valteline,  this  latter  country  was  incorpo- 
rated   with    the    Cisalpine    Republic."      Such, 
however,  was  the  unanimity,  that  the  very  day, 
September     26th,    when    this   impertinent   and 
false  declaration  appeared,  this  republican  Gene- 
ral  ordered  twenty-two  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens,   who  formerly  had   occupied  places  as 
magistrates,    to    be   tried    as   conspirators,    by   a 
military  commission,  for  protesting  against  this 
union  with  the    Cisalpine    Republic,    and  they 
K  3          -  .were 
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were  all  shot  the  next  day  *.  Such  has  been, 
and  will  always  be,  the  conduct  of  revolutionary 
Frenchmen  wherever  they  penetrate.  Of  the 
timid  and  cowardly  they  make  slaves — of  the 
traitors,  friends — the  patriots  they  butcher — the 
rich  they  pillage :  plots  generally  precede  them — 
tyranny  enters  with  them — ruin  and  wretched- 
ness remain  behind  them  $  and  the  curses  or  de- 
testation of  the  good  and  the  virtuous,  of  the 
religious  and  of  the  moralists,  accompany  them 
both  under  their  triumphal  arches  and  u»  their 
graves. 

In  November,  when  Buonaparte  left  Italy,  and 
according  to  the  treaty  of  Gampo  Formio,  a  con- 
gress for  the  pacification,  or  rather  partition,  of 
the  German  Empire,  was  assembled  at  Rastadt, 
he  went  by  way  of  Switzerland,  where  he  sent 
Murat  to  prepare  for  his  reception,  and  to  gain 
information  of  the  public  spirit,  previous  to  exe- 
cuting the  plans  of  destruction  which  the  "Cor- 
sican  had  formed  against  this  once  prosperous  Re- 
public. This  mission  was  delicate  and  difficult, 
because  Buonaparte  was  disliked  and  suspected 
b.y  the  Swiss  democrats,  and  despised,  if  not  ab- 
horred by  the  Swiss  aristocrats.  Murat,  however, 

by 

*  Les  Crimes  des  Republicans  en  Italic,  page  361. 
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by  intimidating  some  by  threats,  deceiving 
others  by  specious  promises,  and  buying  over 
others  with  a.  small  part  of  the  plunder  of  Italy, 
procured  his  Chief  to  be  received  with  the  same 
honours  as  are  paid  to  Sovereigns.  Deputations 
flattered,  guns  were  fired,  and  cities  illuminated ; 
and  the  deluded  Helvetians  entertained,  treated, 
feasted,  complimented,  and  extolled  a  petty  vil- 
lain, to  whom,  from  the  scenes  of  horror  that 
he  had  just  left,  their  innocence,  quiet,  and 
happiness,  were  not  only  reproaches,  but  in- 
citements so  much  the  sooner  to  bury  their  in- 
dependence and  riches  in  the  rubbish  of  Italy  and 
Germany. 

Mu rat  was  now  so  greatly  advanced  in  the 
good  graces  of  his  commander,  that  when  the 
latter  chose  his  companions  for  the  invasion  of 
Egypt,  the  province  of  another  friendly  and  neu- 
tral state,  the  former  was  the  fourth  'upon  the 
list  of  Generals  which  he  presented,  not  to  the 
approbation,  but  for  the  information  of  the  Di — 
rectory.  In  Egypt 'he  always  attended  Buona- 
parte, and  generally  dined  with  him  every  day. 
He  was  of  the  expedition  into  Syria  in  the  spring 
°f  1799»  and  commanded  one  division,  consist- 
ing of  the  cavalry,  during  the  memorable  sie^e 

K4  of 
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of  St.' Jean  d'Acre,  whilst  the  other  four  divi- 
sions of  the  French  army  were  headed  by  Gene- 
rals Kleber,  Regnier,  Lannes,  and  Bon.  At  the 
battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the  16th  of  April 
that -year,  while  Buonaparte  was  burning  the 
Naplonsiun  village,  and  killing  such  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  he  suspected  of  having  appeared  in 
arms  against  him,  Murat  chased  the  Turks  from 
Jacob's  Bridge,  and  surprized  the  son  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  Damascus.  At  the  battle  of  Aboukir, 
on  the  25th  of  July  following,  the  right  wing, 
consisting  of  4000  cavalry,  and  nine  battalions  ol 
infantry,  with  some  artillery,  was  commanded 
by  Murat,  who,  after  their  defeat,  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Turks,  who,  according  to  Gene- 
ral Berthier's  report,  struck  with  a  sudden  terror 
at  being  surrounded  on  every  side  with  death,  preci- 
pitated themselves  into  the  sea,  where  no  less  than 
TEW  THOUSAND  perished  by  musquetry,  grape-shot, 
and  the  waves. 

In  the  next  month,  when  Buonaparte  unex- 
pectedly and  basely  deserted  the  French  army 
in  Egypt,  Murat  was  one  of  the  four  Gene- 
.  rals  whom  he  selected  to  accompany  him  in 
his  flight.  On  this  disgraceful  subject  General 
Dugua,  at  present  a  Consular  Prefect,  writes  the 

following' 
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following  remarks,   copied  from  his  letter  to  the 
Director  Barras*  : — "  I  shall  say  but  little  to  you 
on  the   departure  of  the  General  j  it  was  only 
communicated  to  those  who  were  to  accompany 
,  him :  it  was  precipitate.     The  army  was  thirteen 
days  without  a  Gommander- in- chief.     There  was 
not  a  sous  in  any  of  the  military  chests ;  no  part 
of  the    service    arranged;    the  enemy,  scarcely 
retired  from  Aboukir,  was  still  before  Damietta. 
I  confess  to  you.  Citizen  Director,  I  could  never 
have  believed   that   General   Buonaparte    would 
have  abandoned  us  in  the  condition  in  which  we 
were;  with/nit  money,   without  powder,  without 
ball,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  without  arms.  De&ts 
to  an  enormous  amount;  more  than  a  third  of  the 
army  destroyed  by  the  plague,  by  the  dysentery, 
by  ophthalmia,  and  by  the  war;  that  which  re- 
mains almost  na"ked,  and  the  enemy  but  eight 
days  march  from  us.     Whatever  may  be  told 
you  at  Paris,  this  description  is  but  too  true.'* 
Such  are  some    of  the  particulars   of  the    last 
infamous  actions  of  Buonaparte,  as  a  General-in- 
chief   of  the   army  in    Egypt,    and    of  which 
Murat  shared  the  infamy.  ' 

When   the    annihilation  of  that   constitution 
was  determined  upon,  which  Buonaparte  had  so 
K  5  often 

*  Intercepted  Correspondence,  part  iii.  page  158. 
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often  sworn  to  defend  and  obey,  Murat,  in  the 
confidence  of  his  friend,  received,  first,  the  com- 
mand over  the  posts  near  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred;  and,  when  the  Revolution  was  ef- 
fected which  seated  the  usurper  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  command  over  the  Con- 
sular Guard.  To  bind  more  firmly  those  bands 
which  united  these  two  worthies,  Buonaparte 
gave  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Caroline  Buona- 
parte, who,  in  1797,  had  been  betrothed  to 
General  Duphot,  murdered  in  an>  insurrection 
provoked  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  at  Rome,  on 
the  2?th  of*  December  that  year.  What  had 
become  of  Murat' s  former  sans-culotte  wife  is  not 
known  for  a  certainty.  In  a  pamphlet  called 
"  La  Sa'mte  Famille,"  it  is  said,  that  he  had  been 
divorced -in  1795;  and  in  another  pamphlet, 
'•'  Lettre  d'un  gentilhomme  Francois  a  L'usurpa- 
ifiir  Corse,"  it  is  reported  that  she  had  died  of 
hard  drinking. 

In  the  spring  of  1 800  an  army  of  reserve  was 
collecting  near  Dijon,  under  the  command  of 
General  Berthier,  and  Murat  was  appointed  one 
of  his  Lieutenant-generals.  After  the  negli- 
gence of  General  Melas  had  permitted  this  army 
•to  cross  the  Alps  and  to  enter  Italy,  the  Aus- 
tria MS  were  defeated  at  Monttbello  on  the  10th 

of 
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of  June,  and  the  next  day  General  Murat,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  guard,  succeeded  irt 
driving  them  across  the  Bormida.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Marengo  on  the  14th,  he  led  on  the  ca- 
valry, and,  though  at  the  onset  completely 
routed,  rallied  again;  and  when  the  valorous 
General  Desaix  took  advantage  of  the  imbecility 
of  the  Imperial  General,  he,  with  Generals  Mar- 
mont  and  Bessieres,  pierced  the  third  and  last 
line  of  the  Austrian  infantry;  in  consequence  of 
which  a  defeat  ensued,  and  the  horseK  infantry, 
and  artillery,  fled  promiscuously  towards  one  of 
the  bridges  laid  across  the  Bornwda.  But  such 
was  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  Imperialists, 
deserving  to  be  headed  by  a  more  able  chief, 
that  the  rear- guard  presented  a  regular  front, 
though  Murat  cut  many  of  them  to  pieces  ii* 
protecting  valorously  the  retreat  of  the  main, 
body. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  in  August,  he  found  the 
scandalous  boasting  of  his  brother-in-law  Lucicn, 
concerning  an  incestuous  intrigue  carried  on  with 

O  O 

Madame  Murat,  the  common  topic  of  conver- 
sation. Three  duels  during  two  months  were 
the  consequence;  and  hao  not  the  First  Consul 
interfered,  and  for  this  zndjbr  some  other  offences, 

removed  Lucien  from  the  Ministrv  of  lac  interior, 

• 
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and  sent  him  in  disgrace  as  ambassador  to 
Spain,  Murat  would  either  have  been  divorced 
from  his  wife,  perished  himself,  or  killed  his 
brother-in-law.  Twelve  months  absence  of  Lu- 
cien,  and  even  an  apology  on  his  arrival  from 
Madrid,  in  1801,  did  not  produce  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Murat,  who  challenged,  fought, 
and  wounded  him  again.  To  put  an  end  to  these 
family  quarrels,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  promoted 
Murat  to  the  command  in  chief  over  the  French 
army  in  Italy,  or,  which  is  the  same,  made  him 
Viceroy  over  the  Italian  and  Liguriarf  Republics, 
and  over  the  revolutionary  kingdom  of  Etruria. 
His  wife  accompanied  him;  and  when  he  wa& 
last  December  recalled  to  Paris,  Lucien  was  first 
sent  off  to  plot  at  Naples,  and  afterwards  or- 
dered to  visit  his  senatories  on  the  Rhine,  and 
to  travel  in  Germany:  so  discordant  is  yet  the 
fraternity  between  these  two  brother  Septem- 
brizers,  of  whom  may  be  truly  said: 

.  II  faut  rendere  justice  a  1'un  et  1'autre  membre, 
11s  ont  etc  parfaits  les  deux  et  trois  Septembre. 

During  Murat's  reign  in  Italy,  his  manner  o 
living  was  more  expensive  and  more  sumptuous 
his  retinue  more  brilliant,  his  staff  more  showy, 
his  palaces  more  magnificent,  and  his  guards  more 
numerous,  than  those  of  any  lawful  European 

Sovereign, 
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Sovereign,  and  hardly  surpassed  by  the  Cor- 
sican  usurper  at  Paris.  He  introduced  at  Milan 
nearly  the  same  etiquette  that  prevailed  at  the 
Thuilleries  and  St.  Cloud.  Madame  Murat 
had  her  maids  of  honour,  her  routs,  her  assem- 
blies, her  petit  and  grand  entree ,  herpetits  soupers, 
and  her  grand  circles ;  as  her  husband  had  his 
pages,  his  prefects  of  palace,  his  aids-de-camp, 
his  military,  reviews,  his  diplomatic  audiences, 
his  presentations,  his  official  dinners,  his  sallies  of 
humour  against  foreign  Ministers,  and  his  smiles 
of  complaisance  to  his  minions ;  with  all  the 
other  farrago  of  the  pedantic,  insolent,  affected, 
but  revolutionary  haut  ton,  introduced  by  the 
upstart  and  foreign  tyrant  of  the  French  Re- 
public*. 

After  Buonaparte's  second  visit  to  the  army  on 
the  Coast,  where  his  Admirals  as  well  as  his 
Generals  tried  to  convince  him  of  the  danger,  if 
not  the  absurdity,  of  attempting  an  invasion  with 
his  flotilla,  which  two  or  three  of  our  small 
craft  kept  blocked  up|  j  to  occupy  the  public 
attention  and  to  divert  the  discontent  which 
delay  or  disappointment  must  excite  among  his 

soldiers, 

*  See  Les  Nouvelles  A  la  Main,  Brumaire,  an  xii.  No.  xJ, 
page  6  and  7. 

t  See  Les  Nourelles  a  la  Main,  Ventose,  an  xii.  No^xi. 
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soldiers,  who  had  already  been  ten  months  de- 
vouring the  riches  of  Great  Britain,  and  regard- 
ing her  conquest  as  easy  and  certain,  a  plot  was 
necessary  to  be  invented.     The  treachery  of  the 
«py  Mehee,  and  the  impudence  and  indiscretion 
of  others,  unfortunately  procured  him  documents 
enough  to  cause  his  French  slaves  to  think  it  not 
only    probable    but  certain.     If  all  occurrences 
during  last  winter  are   remembered,  and  if  the 
changes  and  promotions,  and  every  thing  else 
which  has  been  known  of  his  internal  as  well   as 
external   policy,  be    considered,  little  doubt  re- 
mains but  that  the  arrest  and  disgrace  of  Moreau, 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  pretended  conspiracy  in  February 
1804,  had  been  determined  upon   in  December 
1503.     In  that  month  Moreau's  base    enemy, 
Jourdan,  was  nominated  Commander-in-chief  in 
Italy,  and  his  impertinent  and  cowardly  calum- 
niator, Junot,  Commander-in-chief  over  the  corps 
d' Elite  of  the  Army  of  England  ;,  Louis  Buona- 
parte received  a  command   in  the  camp  on  the 
Coast  j  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  sent  to  Brabant, 
and  Mtirat  re-called   from  Italy   to  be  the   Go- 
vernor of  Paris,  and  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Interior. 

In.  this  post  Marat  continues   the  same  pa- 
geantry, 
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geantry,  ostentation,  profusion,  ana  pomp,  as  in 
that  he  had  resigned  in  Italy;  which  evinces  that 
he  is  certain  of  no  resistance  in  the  execution  of 
the  revengeful,  political,  or  ambitious  schemes  of 
his  brother-in-law  the  First  Consul ;  but  that 
Frenchmen  will  see  with  the  same  indifference, 
or  silent  indignation,  the  condemnation  of  Mo- 
reau,  as  they  did  the  barbarous  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Enghien ;  that  the  French  republicans 
will  as  much  applaud  the  coronation  of  Buona- 
parte as  Emperor  of  the  Gauls,  as  the  foreign 
diplomatic  corps  in  France  has  admired  the  for- 
gery which  a  French  spy  has  made  of  the  name 
of  a  British  Minister. 

Murat  has  150,000  livres  (60001.)  in  the 
month  for  appointments,  as  the  Governor  of 
Paris,  besides  hotels  furnished  at  the  expence 
of  the  Republic  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
aids^de-camp.  30,000 livres  ( 12501.)  areallowed 
him  for  the  open  table  that  he  keeps  for  officers 
on  business,  or  on  leave  of  absence  in  the 
capital;  and  according  to  a. French  publication, 
when  Buonaparte  assumes  the  Imperial  diadem, 
he  is  to  be  declared  a  Marshal  of  France,  or 
rather  of  the  Empire  of  the  GaulsA  a  place  for- 
merly occupied  by  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. 
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bon.     In  landed  property  in  France  and  Italy  he 
has    laid  out  seven  millions  of  livres,  and   his 
wife's  diamonds  are  valued  at  four  millions*. 

The  painful  and  disgusting  task  which  the 
Author's  loyalty  has  imposed  upon  him  in  deli- 
neating this  man's  life,  as  well  as  those  of  many 
of  his  accomplices,  is  mixed  with  the  satisfaction, 
that  future  ages  will  not  be  ignorant  of  the  infa- 
mous means  to  which  they  owe  their  notoriety, 
their  rank,  and  riches;  and  this  may  probably 
prevent  other  ambitious  individuals,  if  they  are 
not  entirely  deprived  of  all  honourable  or  moral 
principles,  from  attempting  to  gain  advancement 
and  obtain  affluence  in  following  their  foot* 
steps,  by  remembering  that  neither  an  Imperial 
sceptre,  nor  the  Staff  of  Constable,  have  been 
able  to  silence  the  virtuous  indignation  of  Con-" 
temporary  writers,  from  whose  evidence  they  must 
expect  to  be  judged  by  an  impartial  posterity. 

There  is  something  romantic  in  most  of  these 
revolutionary  lives :  had  Murat  been  a  good 
actor,  he  probably  would  have  figured  no  where 
but  upon  the  stage.  The  hisses  which  his  inca- 
pacity as  a  comedian  provoked,  changed  the 
scene  j  and  he  is  become  not  an  indifferent 

tragedian 

«  Sec  the  same  publication,  Germinal,  an  xii.  No.  iii.  page  9 . 
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tragedian  upon   the  great  political  and  military 
theatre  of  modern  Europe  *. 

GENERAL 

*  What  the  Author  has  related  in  this  life  without  quoting 
his  authorities,  is  taken  from  Rec uell  d'  Anecdote s,  from  Dieii*. 
•nnalre  Biograpbique,  Dittknnalre  dei  Jacobins,  Les  Crimes  del  Re- 
en  Italic,  and  from  Lei  Annales  dit  Terrarhiae. 
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GENERAL  ROCHAMBEAU. 


A  KIND  of  reputation  acquired  by  the  old 
Field-marshal  Count  de  Rochambeau,  during 
the  seven  years  war  in  Germany?  and  during  his 
campaigns  in  America,  as  an  ally  of  the  revolted 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  procured 
from  the  bounty  of  Louis  XVI.  an  early  ad- . 
vancement  for  his  son,  the  late  Commander  at 
St.  Domingo,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty -five,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment called  Royal  D'Auvergne.  Like  all  other 
French  officers  who  had  imbibed  the  rebellious 
and  democratical  principles  of  the  Americans, 
Rochambeau  joined,  in  17-89,  the  standard  of 
revolt  erected  in  his  own  country,  and  became  a 
fashionable  patriot,  because  he  was  tormented  by 
an  unprincipled  ambition  to  gain  notoriety;  but 
possessed  neither  capacity  nor  loyalty  enough  to 
distinguish  himself  in  quiet  times,  or  as  a  dutiful 
subject  of  the  best  of  Sovereigns. 

In  1^791,  the  constitutional  faction,   then  ty- 
tannizing  over  their  King  and  his  councils,  pro- 
cured 
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eured  Rochambeau  the  rank  of  a  Marshal-de- 
camp, and  he  served  as  such  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1792,  under  General  Duke  de  Biron,  * 
and  was  repulsed  with  him  before  Mons,  on  the 
29th  April.  He  was  spoken  well  of  in  the 
dispatches  of  his  commander,  for  the  intelligence 
with  which  he  performed  the  retreat  on  that 
day  5  Lui,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  no 
other  notice  was  taken  of  him,  except  that, '  af- 
ter the  desertion  of  his  friend  La  Fayette,  he 
was  rather  suspected  by  the  jacobins,  until  his 
oath  of  equality,  in  breaking  his  former  oaths  of 
allegiance,  made  him  worthy  to  regain  their  con- 
fidence, and  fortunately  for  him,  to  be  appointed 
Governor  of  Martinique.  Had  he  remained  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Robespierre,  there  is 
Jittle  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  his  accomplices,  Biron,  de  Beauharnois> 
Custine,  and  others,  and  his  revolutionary 
achievements  must  have  terminated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career. 

As  Governor  of  Martinique,  Rochambeau 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  when 
the  English,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1794,  cap- 
tured its  principal  town,  St.  Pierre,  they  were 
received  by  the  inhabitants  as  deliverers,  rather 
than  as  enemies.  But  on  all  occasions,  while 

the 
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the  attacks  on  the  different  forts  continued,  Ro- 
chambeau  exhibited  oftener  the  little  mind  of  a 
vain  man  in  a  private  station,  than  the  neces- 
sary talents  for  a  commander,  or  the  liberal  sen- 
timents of  a  true  patriot.  Sir  Charles  Grey,  on 
the  7th  of  March,  by  a  well  conducted  attack, 
during  a  swtif  by  thp  mulatto  General  Bel- 
legarde,  seized  on  the  heights  of  Sournernr, 
a  post  under  the  command  of  the  latter; 
who,  perceiving  his  camp  in  possession  of  the 
English,  endeavoured  to  enter  Fort  Bourbon, 
with  a  view  of  contributing  to  its  defence  j  but 
notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  the  garrison) 
he  was  repulsed  by  General  Rochambeau,  who  was 
at  enmity  with  him,  and  obliged  to  throw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  by  whom  he  and 
his  companions  were  immediately  sent  to  Ame- 
rica. To  this  impolitic,  if  not  cruel  transaction, 
many  ascribe  the  necesstiy  under  which  Ro- 
chambeau  felt  himself  in  a  fortnighit  afterwards* 
to  capitulate  and  surrender  the  whole  island  to 
the  enemy.  This  General  was  so  well  aware  of 
what  awaited  him  in  France,  that  whilst  all 
his  countrymen  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  he 
stipulated  for  himself,  by  a  secret  article,  per- 
mission to  go  to  America,  where  he  resided  with 
Talleyrand,  and  other  intriguers  of  the  constitu- 
tional 
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tional  party,  until  the  guillotine  was  no  longer 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  French  Republic. 

In  January  1796,  he  was,  by  the  Directory, 
nominated  Governor- General  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  arrived  £>n  the  llth  of  May.  He  had 
under  his  command  Generals  Laveaux,  Toussaint 
Louverture,  and  Rigaud.  He  was,  besides.,  ac- 
companied by  the  four  National  Commissaries, 
Santhonax,  Le  Blanc,  Giraud,  and  Raimond,  and 
a  number  o'f  officers  and  gunners,  destined  to  in- 
struct and  form  regiments  of  mulattoes  and  ne- 
groes, to  combat  the  English  occupying  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  that  island.  But,  instead  of  act- 
ing against  the  common  enemy,  Rochambeau  dis- 
agreed and  quarrelled,  not  only  with  all  the  other 
Generals,  but  even  with  the  civil  commissaries, 
who  deprived  him  of  his  command,  and  sent  him 
home  as  a  prisoner  to  France;  where,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  was,  by  order  of  the  Directory, 
put  under  arrest,  and  shut  up  among  some  ter- 
rorists in  the  castle  of  Ham.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  he  recovered  his  liberty,  with  orders 
to  justify  himself  at  Paris,  which  he  did  in  a 
manner  rather  to  obtain  forgiveness  than  to  de- 
serve future  employment.  For  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Directorial  usurpation,  he  was  con- 
demned 
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demned  to  obscurity  :  a  severe  punishment  for  an 
ambitious,  revolutionary  intriguer. 

When  Buonaparte,  under  the  name  of  a  First 
Consul,  had  proclaimed  himself  the  king  of  a 
faction  in  France,  and  determined  to  employ  and 
cajole  every  man  of  family  or  ability  who  had 
figured  in  the  bloody  annals  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, Rochambeau  was  called  forward,  and,  with 
General  Suchet  sent  to  defend,  with  20,OOO  men, 
the  principalities  of  Oneilla,  St.  Remo,  and  the 
county  of  Nice  ;  but  these  Generals,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Austrians,  instead  of  resisting,  af- 
ter placing  garrisons  in  the  forts,  retreated  be- 
yond the  Var,  and  employed  themselves  in  pre- 
venting the  enemy  from  entering  Provence; 
which,  not  their  vigorous  measures,  but  the  un- 
expected and  undeserved  victory  at  Marengo, 
alone  effected. 

After  the  preliminaries  with  England,  when 
Buonaparte,  to  gain  a  commercial '  as  well  as 
a  military  renown,  sent  out  his  brother-in-law, 
the  terrorist  Le  Clerc,  as  Captain- General  of 
St.  Domingo,  Rochambeau,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  was  chosen  his  second; 
and  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  who,  in  17  89, 
was  a  Colonel,  accepted  the  command  under 
3  the 
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the  son  of  a  miller,  who,  in  1789,  was  a  com- 
mon soldier. 

The  campaign  of  St.  Domingo  will  probably 
increase  the  revolutionary  laurels  of  Citizen  Ro- 
chambeau,  who  now  carries  with  him  the  same 
curses  from  that  island,  as  in  1794  from  Mar- 
tinique;  and  therefore,  if  the  policy  of  Buona- 
parte demands  no  victims  to  pacify  the  manes  of 
his  butchered  white  and  Hack  slaves,  he  undoubt- 
edly merits  as  distinguished  a  place  in  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour,  as  either  Augereau  or  Fouche, 
Santerre  or  Sieyes. 

This  justice  must,  however,  be  done  to  Gene- 
ral Rochambeau,  that  he  has  been  alike  constant 
and  faithful  to  all  former  republican  factions, 
when  popular  and  powerful,  as  to  the  present 
Consular  one,  which  he  certainly  will  not  desert 
so  long  as  it  disposes  of  places  and  pensions. 
But  should  Buonaparte  once  share  the  destiny  of 
his  predecessors  the  former  kings  of  factions,  La 
Fayette,  Brissot,  Marat,  Robespierre,  Rewbelr 
and  Barras,  Rochambeau's  revolutionary  con- 
science will  certainly  not  be  an  impediment  ta 
joining  his  successors ;  he  will,  doubtless,  fight 
their  battles,  cringe  in  their  anti-chambers,  bow 
at  their  levees,  and  execute  their  orders,  were  they 
even  to  command  him  to  transport  the  whole 
Buonaparte  family  to  Cayenne. 

GEXERAL 
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GENERAL  BOYER. 


AT  Civrac  and  St.  Christoly,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde,  still  exists  a  noble  family  of 
the  name  of  Boyer,  one  of  whom  was  guillotined 
in  December  1793.  Another  person,  from  the 
same  department,  of  the  name  of  Boyer- Fon- 
frede,  figured  in  the  French  Revolution  during 
1791  and  1792,  as  a  patriotic  Jacobin;  and,  as 
such  voted  in  the  National  Convention  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  was  sent  in  his  turn. 
to  the  scaffold  by  the  jacobins  of  1/93.  To 
neither  of  these  is  General  Boyer  related.  He 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1771  ;  where  his  father,  a 
citizen  in  easy  circumstances,  was  enabled  to 
give  him  a  good  and  careful  education. 

Young  Boyer  joined  with  enthusiasm,  in  1789, 
the  subverters  of  Government,  and  served  early 
a  Revolution  which  promised  advancement  to 
the  ambitious,  employment  to  the  active,  plun- 
der to  the  rapacious,  and  rank  to  all  unprincipled 
intriguers.  At  the  forming  of  the  National 

Guard 
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Guard  at  Paris,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  offi- 
cers. Employing  with  assiduity  and  genius  all 
his  time  to  gain  military  knowledge,  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  capacity:  in  1793  he 
was  made  a  Colonel,  and  in  1794  an  Adjutant- 
General  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
commanded  by  General  Jourdan.  He  fought 
bravely  at  the  famous  battle  of  Fleurus,  and 
caused  himself  afterwards  to  be  particularly  re- 
marked in  the  engagements  which  took  place  in 
the  month  of  July,  at  Hui  and  St.  Tron.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  ( for  the  misfortune  of 
loyalty)  brilliant  campaign  for  rebellion,  he  wa* 
always  foremost  in  dangers,  and  obtained  the 
esteem  of  his  superiors  and  equals,  as  \vell  as  of 
his  inferiors.  Even  General  Clairfayt  spoke 
well  of  his  manoeuvres,  and  of  his  conduct  lo- 
ward  those  Austrians  whom  the  fortune  of  war 
made  his  prisoners;  and  as  the  praise  of  an 
enemy  cannot  be  suspicious,  it  would  be  un- 
generous, when  he  is. in  the  same  situation,  to 
conceal  this  trait  of  his  character,  though  per- 
haps hardened  since  by  the  examples  of  the  fe- 
rocious Buonaparte,  and  by  the  rivers  of  blood 
which  he  himself  afterwards  waded  through  in 
Italy,  Egypt,  and  St.  Domingo. 

In  1795,  when  France  determined  to  ?ct  upon 
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the  offensive  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  Citi- 
zen Boyer  was  sent  to  serve  in  the  army  of  Italy, 
where  Buonaparte  often  mentions  him  in  the  re- 
ports to  the  Directory,  for  his  talents  and  bra- 
very; and  where  he,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1796, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  at  Dego.  He 
was,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  attached  to 
the  division  commanded  by  General  Kilmain; 
which,  by  its  vigilance,  courage,  and  perseverance, 
effected  principally  the  fall  of  Mantua,  in  February 
1797;  and  .1  friendship  was  then  formed  between 
him  and  this  General,  which  continued  to  the 
death  of  the  latter. 

When,  after  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
ifuonaparte  received  from  the  Directory  a  carte 
llamhe  to  elect  all  the  officers  and  troops  that  he 
desired  should  accompany  him  to  Egypt,  in  his 
attack  and  pillage  of  provinces  belonging  to  a 
friendly  Power,  protected  by  treaties  of  two 
centuries  standing;  Adjutant- General  Boyer  was 
one  of  the  first  officers  of  that  rank,  whom  he 
ordered  to  join  the  expedition  then  preparing  at 
Toulon. 

After  the  landing  in  Egypt,  General  Boyer 
was  among  those  who  stormed  the  defenceless 
city  of  Alexandria.  Of  the  letters  intercepted 
by  our  cruizers,  two  are  from  this  General, 

dated 
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dated  Cairo,  July  28,  1798  :  the  one  addressed 
to  General  Kilmain,  and  the  other  to  his  pa- 
rents. In  these  are  reported  some  of  the  atro- 
cities of  Buonaparte,  and  of  his  armed  banditti 
"  We  began,"  says  Boyer,  te  by  making  an  as- 
sault upon  a  place  without  any  defence,  and  gar- 
risoned by  about  500  Janissaries,  of  whom  scarce  a 
man  knew  how  to  level  a  musket.  I  allude  to 
Alexandria,  a  huge  and  wretched  skeleton  of  a 
place,  open  on  evtry  side,  and  most  certainly  very 
unable  to  resist  the  efforts  of  25,000  men,  wliA 
attacked  it  at  the  same  instant.  We  lost,  notwith- 
standing, 150  men,  whom  wemight  have  preserved 
ly  only  summoning  the  town  ;  but  it  ivas  thought 
necessary  to  begin  by  striking  terror  into  the  enemy ." 
And  again  "  Repulsed,"  continues  he,  (<  on 
every  side,  the  Turks  betake  themselves  to  God 
and  their  prophet,  and  fill  their  mosques — men, 
women,  old,  young  children  at  the  breast,  ALL  are 
massacred.  At  the  end  of  four  hours,  the  fury 
of  our  troops  ceases,  tranquillity  revives  in  the 
city,  several  forts  capitulate.  /  myself  reduced 
one,  into  which  700  Turks  had  fled :  confidence 
springs  up.  and  by  the  next  day  all  is  quiet." 

In  the  march  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  Buo- 
naparte ordered  Boyer  with  three  armed  sloops 
to  pick  up  some  intelligence.     Of  this  expedition 
L  2  the 
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the  latter  gives  the  following  account,  in  his  letter 
to  his  parents:   "With  this  little  flotilla  I   ad- 
vanced about  three  leagues  in  front  of  the  army. 
1  landed  at  every  village  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile,  to  gain  what  information  I  could  respecting 
the  Mamelukes.     In  some  I   was  fired    at,  in 
others  received  with  kindness,  and  offered  provi- 
sions.    I  took  advantage  of  the  goodness  of  these 
good  people,  collected  all  the  information  I  could, 
and,  continuing  my  route  up  the  Nile,  came   to 
anchor  for  the  night  opposite  a  village  called 
Chebriki,  where  the  Mamelukes  were  collected 
in  force,  and  where  the  first  action  took  place. 
I  sent  off  my  dispatches  that  night.     As  soon  as 
the  clay  broke,  I  clambered  up  the  mast  of  my 
vessel,  "and  discovered  six  Turkish  shallops  bear- 
ing down  upon  me ;  at  the  same  time  I  was  re- 
inforced by  a  demi-galley.     1  drew  out  my  little 
fleet  to  meet  them,  and  at  half  after  four  a   can- 
nonade   begun     between  us,    which  lasted  five 
hours:    in' spite  of  the  enemy's   superiority,    I 
made  head  against  them  ;   they  continued  never- 
theless to  advance  upon  me,  and  I  lost  for  a  mo- 
ment the  demi-galley,  and  one  of  the  gun-boats. 
Yielding,  however,  was  ont  of  the  question ;   it 
was    absolutely   necessary   to   conquer;   in   this 
'ful  moment  our  army  came  up;  and  I  was 

disengaged* 
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disengaged.  One  of  the  enemy's  vessels  blew 
up.  Such  was  the  termination  of  our  naval 
combat." 

Of  these  two  letters,  that  to  General  Kilmaiu 
is  from  a  master-hand,  coniklent  of  knowledge, 
and  deciding  on  fact,  without  periphrasis  or  af- 
fectation. It  is  from  an  experienced  officer,  giv- 
ing an  account  to  his  superior,  whom  he  neither 
dared,  nor,  perhaps,  wished  to  deceive,  of  such 
operations  as  fell  under  his  immediate  inspection. 
The  other,  to  his  parents,  is  also  well  written,  and 
with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  transactions  it 
records ;  and,  except  some  few  geographical  and 
historical  blunders,  does  honour  to  his  abilities, 
though  it  is  defective  in  simplicity  and  manly 
decision,  and  deals  out  his  little  modicums  of 
information  in  a  style  of  gravity  and  self-import- 
ance, as  if  destined  to  be  published  -  in  some 
Parisian  Gazette,  to  proclaim  him  to  the  cock- 
neys or  gossips  of  France  as  a  man  of  conse- 
quence. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  by  his  countrymen,  Boyer  was  employed 
in  the  division  under  General  Desaix  in  Upper 
Egypt;  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  was  made 
a  General  of  Brigade,  and,  as  such,  sent  with  the 
army  under  Le  Clerc  to  St.  Domingo, 
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Ou  his  return  from  this  colony  last  summer, 
he  was  captured  by  our  cruizers,  and  is  said  to 
have  lost  on  this  occasion,  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  he  claimed  as  his  private  property. 
This,  no  doubt,  made  him  forget  himself,  and  to 
speak  and  act  in  a  manner,  which  did  not  pro- 
cure him  either  the  compassion  or  the  esteem  of 
those  who  heard  him  during  the  first  months  of 
his  captivity  in  this  country.  Knowing  that  his 
insulting  boasts  and  threats  deserved  at  least  to 
be  reprimanded,  Buonaparte,  judging  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  Government  after  his  ewn  vile 
and  revengeful  character,  with  his  usual  pre- 
cipitancy believed  the  rumour  of  General  Boyer's 
imprisonment,  and  in  consequence  shut  up  in 
the  castle  of  Lonrdes,  Lord  Elgin,  a  traveller, 
arrested  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  repri- 
sal for  a  General  enjoying  a  large  share  of  Bri- 
tish generosity  and  hospitality,  though  a  prisoner, 
both  according  to  the  laws  of  war  and  of  na- 
tions*. 

Of 

*  Of  this  business,  General  Boyer  sent  the  following  expla. 
nation  : 

I.ETTPH    rROS.J  GENERAL  BOYER  TO   LORD  EARDLEY. 
*'  MY    LORD, 

41  I  received  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to  write  me, 
and  1  lose  not  a  moment  in  answering  it,  in  order  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  truth.  • 

"  The  orders  given  by  the  French  Government  to  use  repri- 
sals 
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Of  (General  Beyer's  achievements  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, little  is  mentioned  in  the  official  reports. 
But  in  some  publications  in  an  evening  paper, 
concerning  the  cruelties  of  Buonaparte's  white 
slaves  at  St.  Domino-o,  is  mentioned  one  General 

w      > 

Boyer,  who,  for  some  pilfering,  ordered  his  cook 
to  be  devoured  by  blood-hounds.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  this  is  not  that  General  Boyer 
now  prisoner  in  England,  but  some  other  repub- 
lican General  of  the  same  name. 

L  4  ADMIRAL 

sals  against  the  English  prisoners  of  distinction  in  France,  could 
only  have  been  occasioned  by  iny  departure  from  Tiverton,  and 
the  order  of  the  English  Government  which  confined  me  to  Cas- 
tleton,  in  the  mountains  of  Derbyshire.  That  order,  however, 
having  been  revoked  in  seventeen  days,  and  being  now  at  Ches- 
terfield, it  U  with  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  do 
the  most  merited  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  all  of 
whom  feel  towards  the  French  prisoners  of  war  the  sentiments 
due  to  misfortune, 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  removed  from  Castleton,  I  immediately 
wrote  to  France;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment is,  by  this  time,  apprised  that,  far  from  being  treated  with 
rigour,  I  experience  from  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants,  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  feelings  which  distinguish  gene- 
rous minds. 

"  Accept,  my  Lord,  the  sentiments  of  high  consideration 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  My  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  humble,  and  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signeclj         "  The  French  General,  B  o  v  x  R." 

"  Chesterfield,  Jan.  7,  1804. 
«'  The  Right  Hon.  Lor 
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He  who  fights  and  runs  away. 
May  Hve  to  fight  another  day. 

THE  impolitic  and  selfish  conduct  of  most 
of  the  Continental  Princes,  has  done  as  much  to 
advance  the  power  of  revolutionary  France,  as 
the  victories  of  its  soldiers,  and  the  intrigues  of 
its  negotiators.  Instead  of  receiving  with  kind- 
ness, and  rewarding  w'th  generosity,  those  loyal 
emigrants  who,  faithful  to  their  God  and  to  their 
King,  and  for  the  common  cause  of  all  lawful 
Sovereigns,  renouncing  rank,  riches,  and  a  home, 
became  voluntary  exiles,  and  distressed  wan- 
derers j  the  several  governments  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  treated  them  not  only  with 
contempt,  but  with  injustice  and  cruelty.  An. 
asylum  was  refused  them  in  most  countries,  and 
bread  in  all.  Insulted  by  their  equals  in  rank, 
but  not  in  honour  or  loyalty,  ministers  gave 
them  up  as  criminals;  the  half-learned  sophist 
exposed  their  poverty  upon  the  stage  to  common 
-ridicule,  the  jacobin  lawyers  and  merchants 
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hated  them,  ancr  the  common  people  hunted 
them  as  wild  beasts.  Neither  age,  sex,  rank,  ta- 
lents, nor  a  noble  firmness  and  resignation  under 
misfortunes,  procured  them  the  esteem  of  the 
first  classes  of  society,  nor  the  compassion  of  the 
inferior  orders.  Several  of  the  French  officers 
who  had  emigrated,  or  intended  to  emigrate, 
returned  therefore  to  their  country,  or  changed 
their  minds.  Berthier,  Andreossy,  Truguet, 
Macdonald,  Maringuy,  and  other  men  of  capa- 
city, were  among  the  latter  j  and  Linois,  Lauris- 
ton,  and  Desaix,  among  the  former. 

Linois  was  made  a  Lieutenant  in  the  royal 
navy  during  the  American  war,  and,  in  1789, 
emigrated  with  several  of  his  comrades  to  Italy  j 
which,  the  next  year,  he  left  for  Spain.  Ob- 
serving, however,  the  incomprehensible  beha- 
viour and  prejudice  of  foreign  governments 
against  all  emigrants,  he  returned  to  France  in 
1791,  after  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL  had 
accepted  the  constitution  forced  upon  him  by  the 
rebels  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain  of  a  frigate,  and  during  the  action  of  the 
1st  of  June,  he  commanded  one  of  the  7 4 -gun, 
ships  which  with  difficulty  escaped  into  Brest, 
after  Lord  Howe  had  obtained  sudi  a  glorious 
L  5  victory. 
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victory.  The  national  deputy,  Jean  Bon  St. 
Andre,  enraged  at  the  defeat,  which  courage 
had  caused,  and  not  treachery  sold,  to  revenge 
his  disgrace,  and,  perhaps,  to  extenuate  his 
own  ignorance  and  cowardice  at  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  ordered  several  officers  to  be 
arrested,  accusing  them  of  not  having  done  their 
duty.  Linois  was  one  of  the  number;  and  he 
remained  in  confinement  until  the  death  of  Ro- 
bespierre opened  the  doors  of  the  republican  pri- 
sons for  200,000  suspected  persons. 

Under  the  Directory,  he  was  employed  first 
at  Brest,  and  afterwards  at  Toulon ;  but  it  was 
Buonaparte  who  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  an 
Admiral,  in  180O^  When,  in  the  following 
spring,  it  was  determined  to  send  succours  to 
General  Menou,  in  lurypt,  Linois  was  offered 
the  command  of  the  squadron  intended  for  this 
expedition;  but  he  declined  it,  and  Gantheaume 
was  appointed.  Ijt  was  only  want  of  naval  offi- 
cers that  prevented  Linois'  disgrace  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  with  the  Corsican  tyrant,  only  to  he- 
sitate to  execute  even  the  most  absurd  or  im- 
practicable schemes,  is  regarded  as  rebellion,  and 
often  punished  as  such. 

About  June,  1801,  Sir  James  Saumarezy  with 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  two  armed 
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vessels,  rode  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  and  inter- 
cepted not  only  the  trade  with  Spain,  but  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.    Buo- 
naparte knew  that  six  sail  of  large  ships  were  at 
Cadiz,   ready  for  sea,  and  seven  more  in  a  state 
of  preparation ;    and    therefore    ordered   Linois 
to  join,  with  three  men  of  war  and  a  frigate, 
this  Spanish   armament.    «He  sailed  accordingly 
but  could  proceed  no  farther  than  off  Algesiras, 
where  he  cast  anchor.     No  sooner  was  the  Bri- 
tish Admiral  informed  of  this  event,  than  he 
proceeded  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Straits, 
to"  attack  the  enemy.     Having  made  a  signal  to 
prepare  for  an  engagement,  and  also  for  a  gene- 
ral chace,  he  resolved  to  reconnoitre  Linois'  po- 
sition,   and  the  order  of  battle   was  prepared. 
The  squadron  led  by  Captain  Hood,  of  the  Ve- 
nerable, and  reinforced  by  the  Calpe,  two  gun- 
vessels,  and  several  boats  from  the  neighbouring 
garrison,    on   opening  Cabareta    Point,    beheld 
,  Linois'   squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships   of  84 
guns,  and  one  of  74,  with  a  large  frigate,  lying 
at  some  distance  from  the  very  strong  Spanish 
batteries ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this  circum- 
stance,   the  advantage  of  a  leading  wind -was 
taken  into  consideration,  an  attempt  to   obtain 
possession  of  them  not  only  seemed  feasible,  but 
L  6  afforded 
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afforded  well  grounded  hopes  of  success.  The 
signal  was  accordingly  given  for  the  ships  to 
take  their  stations,  and  engage  as  close  as  pos- 
sible. However,  the  failure  of  the  breeze,  at  a 
critical  moment,  enabled  Linois  to  waip  nearer 
the  land,  and  exposed  our  armament  to  the 
most  imminent  danger;  for  the  Venerable,  in- 
stead of  weathering  the  enemy,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  dropping  her  anchor.  The  Pompee, 
Captain  Stirling,  takuig  advantage  of  a  light  and 
partial  air,  assumed  a  position  opposite  to  the 
inner  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  the  Formidable, 
bearing  the  flag  of  Linois,  and  commenced  the 
action  in  a  spirited  and  gallant  manner,  until 
disabled.  Some  of  the  other  ships  were  pre- 
vented, for  some  time,  by  a  failure  of  wind, 
from  coming  up ;  but  at  length,  the  Hannibal, 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  breeze,  was  endea- 
vouring, by  a  bold  and  decisive  manoeuvre,  to 
get  between  the  French  Admiral  and  the  batte 
lies,  when  she  struck  on  a  shoal,  immediately 
under  the  enemy's  guns,  and  became  unmanage- 
able. In  this  situation,  she  was  reduced  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  striking  her  flag.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  English  Admiral,  finding  that 
the  enemy,  by  drawing  closer  to  the  land,  had 
increased  their  distance,  took  advantage  of  an 
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occasional  breeze  to  approach  nearer  j  it  sooii 
after  fell  calm  ;  they  drifted  along  with  the  cur- 
rent close  to  the  Island  battery,  on  which  they 
opened  a  heavy  fire.  On  receiving  the  benefit 
of  a  gentle  gale,  they  instantly  prepared  to  re- 
sume their  former  stations,  when  the  wind  once 
more  died  away,  and  rendered  all  their  efforts 
useless.  At  length,  after  an  action  of  nearly 
five  hours  continuance,  the  British  squadron  re- 
tired to  Rosa  Bay,  leaving  the  Hannibal  a-ground, 
and  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  while  two 
French  sail  of  the  line  appeared  at  the  same  time 
on  shore,  and  the  whole  detachment  was  supposed 
to  be  rendered  nearly  unserviceable. 

This  action  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July. 
Seven  clays  afterwards,  or  on  the  13th,  by  the  in- 
defatigable exertions  of  British  officers  and  sea- 
men, who  received  every  assistance  from  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  the  whole  squadron,  one 
ship  only  exceptecl,  was  nearly  refitted  and  ready 
for  sea,  when  a  new  and  more  propitious  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  distinguishing  their  valour. 
Linois'  three  sail  of  line  of  battle,  disabled  in  the 
action,  had  been  reinforced  by  five  more,-  under 
the  command  of  Don  Juan  Joaquin  de  Moreno, 
as  well  as  by  a  French  seventy-four  carrying  a 
broad  pendant.  These,  together  with  the  Han- 
nibal, 
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nibal,  which  was  with  some  difficulty  warped 
into  deep  water,  and  a  number  of  Spanish  fri- 
gates and  gun- boats,  got  under  weigh,  with  an 
intention  of  returning  to  Cadiz  ;  safe,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  numbers,  and  assured,  as  they 
imagined,  of  an  easy  victory,  in  case  of  tf  contest 
with  a  detachment  so  vastly  inferior,  and  which 
had  been  st>  recently  foiled.  Notwithstanding 
Sir  James  Saumarez  had  no  more  than  five  dis- 
abled ships  of  less  rate  and  metal,  to  oppose 
more  than  double  that  number  commanded  by 
Linois,  he  was  determined  to  avenge  the  late  dis- 
aster, and  therefore  once  more  hoisted  the 
signal  for  battle,  and  followed  the  enemy,  which, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  cleared  Caba- 
reta  Point.  The  brave  Captain  Keates,  having 
received  orders  to  attack  the  sternmost  ship,  and 
keep  between  the  fleet  and  the  shore,  the  Superb 
began  the  engagement  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  by  firing  on  several  ships  (particularly 
the  Real  Carlos),  which  formed  a  cluster,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  darkness  engaged  with  each 
other  through  mistake.  The  Caesar,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  also  began  to  open  on 
another  Spanish  three-decker  that  had  hauled 
her  wind  ;  but  she  was  observed  to  be  in  flames, 
and  shortly  after  run  on  board  another  vessel  of 

the 
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the  same  force  to  which  the  conflagration  ex* 
tended  with  uncommon  rapidity ;  so  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  short  but  awful  period,  they  both 
blew  up.  These  proved  to  be  the  San  Hermini- 
geldo  and  the  Real  Carlos,  of  112  guns,  and 
1250  men  each  ;  the  former  carrying  the  Spanish 
Admiral's  flag,  and  both  officered  from  the 
noblest  families  in  Spain.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  English  Admiral  passed  on  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Superb,  Captain  Keates,  then  engaged 
with  the  Saint  Antonio,  carrying  the  broad  pen- 
dant of  Commodore  Le  Roy,  which  had  before 
been  silenced,  and  now  struck  her  colours.  After 
the  firing  had  ceased,  it  became  so  dark,  that 
none  of  the  enemy's  squadron  were  visible ;  the 
Caesar,  however,  continued  her  course,  during 
a  heavy  gale,  in  chace  of  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet;  and,  at  the  approach  of  morning,  could 
only  discover  one  French  ship,  which  proved  to 
be  Admiral  Linois'  flag  ship,  the  Formidable, 
endeavouring  to  reach  the  channel  leading  through 
the  shoals  of  Conil.  Captain  Rood  attacked  her, 
and,  after  a  spirited  engagement,  had  nearly  si- 
lenced the  enemy,  when  his  mainmast,  which 
had  been  wounded  before,  was  unfortunately 
shot  away;  and  a  calm  ensuing,  Linois  effected 
his  escape  into  Cadiz,  Such  are  the  particulars 
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of  two  actions,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy  was  immense;  and,  although 
the  confused  state  of  the  whole  fleet  rendered 
the  victory  less  difficult,  yet  the  original  design 
of  the  English  Admiral  to  engage  ten  sail  of  the 
line,  two  of  which  were  first  rates,  with  one 
eighty  and  four  seventy-fours,  evinces  a  degree 
of  gallantry  which  for  ever  reflects  honour  on  the 
English  name. 

Modesty  and  generosity  are  always  compa- 
nions of  true  courage.  Linois  was  always  thought 
an  experienced  officer,  but  never  a  brave  man, 
even  during  the  American  war.  The  numerous 
Spanish  batteries,  gun  and  mortar  vessels  in  AI- 
gesiras  Bay,  besides  the  want  of  wind,  got  into 
his  power  the  English  ship  Hannibal.  His  re- 
port to  Buonaparte  on  this  occasion,  in  which 
no  mention  is  made  of  batteries,  &c.  or  favour- 
able accidental  occurrences,  in  the  most  gasco- 
nading style,  boasts  of  a  victory  of  three  French 
ships  of  the  line  over  six  English.  But  this  im- 
pudent falsehood  is  not  enough.  In  relating  the 
particulars  of  the  second  engagement,  he  says, 
that  with  his  ship  alone,  he  drove  away  four 
British  ships  of  the  line,  whilst,  in  fact,  without 
the  accident  to  Captain  Hood's  ship,  the  Vene- 
rable, he  probably  would  have  dated  his  report 
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from  Gibraltar  or  Portsmouth,  after  being  forced 
to  surrender  his  S4  to  an  English  74.  Tt  is  true, 
that  Linois  had  a  character  to  establish,  whilst 
he  had  no  reputation  to  lose ;  and  chance,  and 
not  talents  or  valour,  procured  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  usurp  the  pretensions  of  a  hero,  whilst 
his  whole  conduct  was  that  of  a  trembling  coward. 
With  such  a  man  as  Buonaparte,  his  military 
slaves  have  no  necessity  to  be  over  nice  in  their 
official  stones ;  a  man  who,  during  his  cam- 
paign in  Italy  and  Egypt,  wrote  himself  reports 
containing  hardly  a  word  which  was  not  an  ab- 
surdity, an  impossibility,  an  exaggeration,  or  a 
falsehood,  cannot  find  himself  offended  at  being 
repaid  in  his  own  coin. 

Immediately  after  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
Jhad  been  signed  with  England,  Linois  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  French  expedition  in- 
tended to  reinforce  the  troops  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  to  take 
possession  of  Pondicherry.  He  obtained  this 
appointment,  because  he  had  formerly  served  in 
that  part  of  the  world  under  Count  de  Suffrein. 

When  Buonaparte  again  forced  us  into  war, 
his  object  was  more  to  ruin  our  commerce, 
than  to  conquer  our  territories  in  the  Eastern 
world.  The  bravery  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance, 

and 
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and  the  dastardly  behaviour  of  Linois,  have  dis- 
appointed his  expectations  of  pillage,  and  the 
latter  will  probably  suffer  for  the  noble  and  un- 
expected resistance  of  the  former,  and  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  because  General  Decaen, 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  denounces  poor 
Linois  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Corsican,  their 
common  tyrant,  in  a  dispatch  inserted  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  16th  of  September,  1804. 
Many  had  conceived  that  the  French  official 
paper,  in  its  usual  style  of  gasconade  and  misre- 
presentation, would  announce  this  shameful  de- 
feat as  a  victory,  or  at  least  as  a  drawn  battle  j  but 
the  case  was  too  strong  even  for  Gallic  ingenuity. 
An  impulse  is  supposed  to  have  been  formerly 
given  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Navy  by  shoot- 
ing an  Admiral :  Buonaparte  will,  probably,  sa- 
crifice Linois  to  the  glwy  of  the  great  nation.  At 
least  private  advices  from  France  say,  that  orders 
have  already  been  sent  out  to  Governor  Decaen, 
not  only  immediately  to  deprive  Linois  of  the 
command  over  the  fleet,  but  to  send  him  home 
a  prisoner  by  the  first  safe  opportunity. 

The  following  official  dispatch  deserves  to  be 
preserved,  as  an  honourable  monument  of  Bri- 
tish heroism,  acknowledged  even  by  the  most  ir- 
reconcilable and  illiberal  of  its  foes. 
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Paris,  Se-pt.  1C,  1804. 

MINISTRY  OF  MARINE  AND  OF  THE  COLONIES. 
Decaen,  Captain- General  of  the  French  Settlements  Eastward 
of  the  Capsof  Good  Hope,  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  of 
the  Colonies. 

Head-qu*rters,  Isle  of  France,  May  IJ,  1804* 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  you,  Citi- 
zen Minister,  that  the  Rear- Admiral  Linois  has 
arrived  in  the  Road  of  the  Isle  of  France,  the  1st 
of  April,  with  the  vessels  Le  Marengo,  La  Se- 
millante,  and  Le  Berceau.  This  unexpected  re- 
turn naturally  excited  my  surprize,  after  the  in- 
formation I  had  received  from  the  Rear-Adini- 
ral  in  hib  letter,  dated  Batavia,  Dec.  16.  After 
enumerating  the  naval  forces  of  the  English,  he 
says,  "  As  they  have  many  points  to  defend, 
their  forces  must  necessarily  be  divided;  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  them  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief, by  moving  off  successively  to  great  dis- 
tances in  different  parts  of  the  Indian  Seas." 
And,  in  a  postscript  of  the  24th  of  December, 
"  I  have  just  taken  in  at  Batavia  six  months  pro- 
visions for  the  squadron." 

"  The  dispatches  of  Rear- Admiral  Linois, 
brought  you  by  the  Le  Belier,  must  have  apprized 
you  of  the  same,  and  have  flattered  you,  as  it 
did  me,  with  the  hope  of  the  most  successful 
result.  I  was  so  confident  in  the  conjectures 
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which  I  had  made  on  the  probability  of  success, 
that  when  the  squadron  was  discovered,  I  mul- 
tiplied them,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  China 
fleet  had  been  met,  attacked,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  it  captured.  I  even  supposed  that  the 
two  other  frigates,  which  were  not  present,  as 
well  as  the  Dutch  brig,  which  had  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Rear- Admiral,  had  stayed 
behind  to  escort  the  captured  vessels,  and  that 
Rear-Admiral  Linois  had  pushed  forward  only 
to  clear  the  way,  and  to  look  out  for  any  Eng- 
lish cruizers  that  might  be  off  the  Isle  of  France. 
But  I  was  deceived  in  my  expectations,  particu- 
larly when,  upoa  the  return  of  my  aid-de-camp, 
whom  I  dispatched  to  the  Admiral,  he  delivered 
me  a  letter  from  him,  beginning  thus : — "  I  can- 
not have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  till  the  ships 
of  the  squadron  are  under  the  protection  of 
your  batteries;  I  therefore  request  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  give  orders  that  we  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  port  as  speedily  as  possible." 

ee  This  letter  the  Rear-Admiral  accompanied 
with  a  narrative  of  the  cruize  of  the  squadron 
under  his  orders.  I  think  it  necessary  to  insert 
an  extract  here,  and,  after  you  have  read  it,  I 
request  you  to  judge,  Citizen  Minister,  whether 
it  was  not  natural,  that  I  should  express  surprize 

at 
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at  Rear- Admiral  Linois,  when,  on  the  following 
day,  he  presented  himself  with  the  officers  of  his 
squadron  to  pay  their  respects  to  me. 

"  At  day-break  of  the  14th  of  January,  the 
men  at  the  mast-head  discovered  four,  eight,  and 
successively  twenty-seven  sail  to  the  N.  N.  E. 
The  number  of  these  vessels  left  no  doubt  that 
it  was  the  China  fleet.  The  Admiral*  had 
with  him  at  this  moment  only  Le  Berceau  and 
L'Aventurierj  the  frigates  La  Belle  Poule  and 
La  Semillante,  having  kept  under  sail,  had  been 
carried  two  leagues  to  leeward  of  the  ship  by 
the  force  of  the  currents  and  stress  of  weather 
on  the  preceding  day.  At  a  quarter  past  eleven, 
a  detachment  of  five  of  the  enemy's  ships  came 
to  reconnoitre  the  squadron,  while  the  others 
lay- to.  The  admiral  taking  advantage  of  a 
squall,  which  prevented  the  enemy  from  seeing 
our  movements,  speedily  called  in  his  frigates,  and 
kept  the  wind  in  line  of  battle.  The  squall  being 
over,  the  five  hostile  ships  formed  in  a  line,  and 
likewise  kept  the  wind.  At  half  past  five  P.  M.  the 
Admiral  made  a  signal,  that  it  being  his  intention 
to  avoid  an  engagement  in  the  night,  he  would 
wait  for  day-light  to  attack  the  enemy.  He,  how- 
ever, endeavoured  to  get  to  windward  of  them^ 

"If 
*  Linois  writes  in  the  third  person. 
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ec  If  the  position  of  the  enemy,  during  the 
day,  had  been  but  an  artifice  to  impose  on  us 
to  conceal  their  weakness,  they  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  darkness  of  the  night 
to  endeavour  to  conceal  their  retreat;  from  the 
squadron,  and  upon  that  occasion  the  Admiral 
might  take  advantage  of  their  movements.  But 
he  was  presently  convinced  that  this  security  was 
not  pretended.  Three  of  their  vessels  had  con- 
stantly their  lights,  and  the  fleet  lay  by  the 
whole  night,  and  kept  themselves  in  good  order. 
This  position  enabled  the  Admiral  to  gain  the 
wind,  and  observe  them  more  nearly.  The 
20th,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  were 
within  a  cannon  shot  and  a  half.  The  calm  did 
not  permit  the  Admiral  to  undertake  any  thing 
against  them ;  but  he  profited  of  it  to  call  the 
Captains  of  the  squadron  on  board  his  ship:  he 
informed  them,  that  his  intention  was  to  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy  with  the  first  fair 
breeze,  to  menace  the  centre  of  their  line,  and 
to  cut  off  the  vessels  in  the  rear.  All  the  Cap- 
tains were  anxious  to  second  the  projects  of  the 
Admiral,  and  informed  him  of  the  ardour  which 
prevailed  among  their  crews;  and  il  was  not 
without  admiration  that  we  saw  in  reality  some 
of  the  sick,  then  so  numerous  in  our  division, 

quit 
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quit  their  hammocks,  to  drag  themselves  to  the 
post  of  battle.     At  half  past  seven  the  enemy 
hoisted  their  colours ;  our  squadron  also  hoisted 
theirs.      Although  near  enough  to  distinguish  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet,  the  Admiral  could  not  disco- 
ver '  its  real   force.     Twenty  of  their  ships  had 
the    appearance    of   two-decked    vessels.      ]Ve 
thought  we  discovered  a  frigate;  a  sloop  of  war 
had  a  blue  flag,    so  had   three    other   vessels. 
These  made  part  of  eight  vessels  which  seemed 
more  particularly  charged  with  th»  protection  of 
the  convoy.      By  the  information  which  the  Ad- 
miral had  obtained  from  neutrals  coming  from 
China,  he  had  learnt  that  there  were  seventeen 
of  the  Company's  vessels,  six  country  ships,   and 
the  brig,  in  all  twenty-four  vessels,  ready  to  sail. 
The  three  extra  vessels  which  we  saw  might  be 
the  intended    convoy.      At  eight  o'clock,   the 
wind  having  freshened  a  little,   the  fleet  stood  to 
the  south,  drawn  up  in  a  line.    From  eight  to  ten 
vessels  formed  a  double  line  t<?  windward  of  the 
first.  The  squadron  bore  down  on  the  head  of  the 
line,  carrying  all  its  sails;  but  the  wind  having 
shifted  fromE.  N.  E.  and  at  the  same  time  having 
died  away,   no  longer  permitted  the  Admiral  to 
stand  to  windward.      At  length,  at  noon,  taking 
•advantage  of  a  little  breeze,  he  made  all  ready 

to 
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to  cut  off  the  two  vessels  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy '-s 
line. 

ff  Scarcely  was  his  manoeuvre  perceived,  when 
five  ships  of  the  double  line  attempted  to  get 
to  leeward,  and  fell  upon  the  division.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  change  the  plan  of  attack, 
and  to  avoid  being  placed  between  two  fires : 
he  put  to  windward  to  meet  the  first  two  ships 
of  the  line  which  had  put  about,  and  to  attack 
them. 

"  At  half  past  twelve,  the  Marengo  fired  the 
first  shot,  and  the  engagement  commenced  im- 
mediately after.  The  nearest  of  the  enemy's 
ships  sustained  some  damage;  but  being  sup- 
ported by  those  which  followed,  she  put  herself 
alongside  a-new,  and  kept  up,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
a  very  brisk  fire. — The  ships  which  had  stood  off 
joined  those  which  engaged  the  division;  and 
three  of  them  which  had  been  among  the  first 
engaged  in  the  action,  manoeuvred  to  get  round 
to  leeward  of  us,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  com- 
ing up  with  all  their  sails  spread,  shewed  that 
their  plan  was  to  surround  us. 

"  The  enemy,  by  this  manoeuvre,  had  ren- 
dered the  position  of  the  Admiral  very  dangerous. 
The  superiority  of  their  force  was  evident;  and 
there  was  no  longer  time  to  deliberate  upon  the 

part 
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part  to  be  taken  to  avoid  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  an  unequal  engagement.  The  Ad- 
miral, availing  himself  of  the  smoke  which  en- 
veloped him,  sheered  off,  and  running  to  E.  N.  E, 
got  to  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  who  conti- 
nued to  pursue  him  for  three  hours,  firing  seve- 
ral broadsides,  but  out  of  cannon  shot. 

"  The  Admiral  was  able  to  remark,  during  the 
action,  that  from  six  to  eight  ships  of  the  line 
fired  from  their  two  decks.  There,  is  no  doubt 
but  that  they  wished  to  be  attacked,  as  it  was 
not  until  the  moment  of  the  engagement  that 
they  shewed  their  upper  tier  of  guns.  This 
engagement  lasted  forty  minutes.  The  enemy's 
shot  generally  pointed  at  our  rigging,  but  did  us 
slight  damage.  Not  one  man  was  wounded. 

"  As  this  cruize  afforded  no  farther  prospect 
of  advantage  for  this  monsoon,  the  Admiral  re- 
solved on  the  16th  of  February  to  steer  for  Ba- 
tavia.  After  passing  through  Gaspard's  Straits, 
the  frigate  Atalante  stood  in  on  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary towards  the  squadron.  On  the  2oth  it  carce 
to  an  anchor  at  Batavia.  Vice- Admiral  llartsinck, 
commanding  two  men  of  war  and  a  frigate,  re- 
cently arrived  from  Europe,  was  likewise  at  an- 
chor in  the  road.  The  limited  instructions  of 
that  officer  would  not  permit  him  totundertake  any 
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expedition  against  the  enemy,  by  combining  his 
forces  with  those  of  the  Admiral. 

"  In  five  days  the  squadron  had  taken  in  water 
and  six  months  provisions ;  it  had  likewise  taken 
on  board  refreshments  for  the  sick,  the  number 
of  whom  oil  board  the  Marengo  alone  amounted 
to  70. 

"  The  Admiral  wishing  to  accelerate  the  sale 
of  the  prizes,  the  Admiral  Rainier  and  the  Hen- 
rietta, after  consulting  the  captains  of  the  squa- 
dron, accepted  the  proposal  made  him  by  the 
Shabendar,  to  purchase  the  two  prizes  and  their 
cargo  for  the  sum  of  133,OOO  piastres,  exempt 
from  all  deductions.  The  Council  of  the  Govern- 
ment, out  of  respect  to  its  allies,  permitted  the 
money  to  be  exported  by  the  squadron. 

"  On  the  4th  of  March  the  squadron  weighed 
from  Batavia,  and  found  that  of  Admiral  Hart- 
sinck  at  anchor  under  North  Island :  it  had  set 
oft"  four  days  before.  In  standing  into  the 
Strait  of  Sunda  the  French  squadron  was  be- 
calmed; and  being  carried  away  by  the  exces- 
sive violence  of  the  currents,  it  was  for  some 
time  in  considerable  danger.  A  small  anchor 
belonging  to  the  Belle  Poule,  was  fortunately 
the  only  loss  that  it  sustained.  On  the  6th, 
having  cleared  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  the  Admiral 
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dispatched  the  frigates  Belle  Poule  and  Atalante 
on  a  cruize,  and,  keeping  with  him  the  Semil- 
lante  and  Le  Berceau,  steered  for  the  Isle  of 
France,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  April." 

Linois  is  between  forty  and  6fty  years  of  age, 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  from  his  youth  edu* 
caied  for  the  navy. 
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J.  J.  R.  CAMBACERES, 

THE  SECO.ND  CONSUL  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC, 

AKD    ARCH-CHANCELLOR   OF   THE    EMPIRE 

OP  THE  FRENCH,    &C.  &C. 


Ce  renegat,  a  barbe  grise, 
De  Robespierre  ancien  patron, 
Porte  empreinte  la  paillarclise 
Sur  sa  figure  de  Guenon. 

AUGUSTE   DANICAN. 

BEFORE  the  Revolution,  while  he  was  a  Coun- 
sellor of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  Camba- 
ceres  caused  himself  to  be  remarked  for  his  extra- 
vagant political  principles,  for  his  dangerous  athe- 
istical notions,  and  for  his  unnatural  debauchery*. 

In 

*  The  unnatural  propensities  of  Cambaceres  are  in  France  as 
proverbial  as  those  of  Barras.  In  a  work  called  Let  Brigands 
Pfmasyues,  by  Danican,  page  138,  are  these  verses  concerning 
this  Arch-chancellor: 

Si  vous  avez  peau  douce  et  fine 
Et  chute  de  reins  d'Apollon, 
Vite  il  vous  suit  a  la  sourdine 
II  vous  attrapeet  sans  facon, 
PU  plat  d'une  maine  pateline, 
II  vous  caresse  le  men  ton  ; 
La  luxure  adoucit  son  ton 
De  fttlts  noms  doux  il  vou«  nomine, 
Et  meme  en  plein  jour  il  est  homrne, 
A  yilitiser  son  garjon. 
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fn  1/80,  during  the  elections  of  Deputies  for  the 
States  General,  he  intrigued  iu  vai-n  to  be.  no- 
minated. He  was  not  more  successful  in  1791, 
in  his  attempt  to  be  elected  into  the  Legislative 
Assembly;'  but  in  1792,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne  and  the  imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI . 
when  brigands  governed,  plundered,  and  mur- 
dered with  impunity — when  every  loyal  man  had. 
emigrated,  was  imprisoned,  or  concealed,  Cam- 
baceres  was  without  opposition,  chosen  a  re- 
presentative in  the  National  Convention  for  the 
department  of  Herault.  From  his  earliest  youth 
destined  for  the  bur,  and  having  for  years,  as  a 
Counsellor  of  Parliament,  been  accustomed  to 
legal  transactions,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  by  this. 
Assembly  in  such  of  its  committees  as  were  busy 
in  revising  or  proposing  the  civil  and  criminal 
laws.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1792,  lie  was, 
appointed  by  the  National  Convention,  one  of  its 
Commissaries  to  be  sent  to  the  Temple,  to  demand 
of  their  unfortunate  King  the  names  of  those  per- 
sons whom  his  Majesty  desired  should  defend  and, 
plead  lor  him,  during  a  trial  where  an  assembly  of 
rebels  and  regicides  had  the  sacrilegious  audacity 
to  arraign  their  lawful  Sovereign,  and  to  con- 
demn and  murder  him  as  a  criminal.  On  the 
day  w lieu  the  mock  sentence  against  this  virtuous 
M  3  Prince. 
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Prince  was  pronounced,  Cambaccres  voted  his 
provisional  detention  j  and  death,  in  case  the 
French  territory  was  invaded  by  the  leagued 
troumed  tyrants. 

During  the  reign  of  Robespierre  he  courted 
the  protection  of  that  republican  Anthropophage, 
either  by  attending  with  assiduity  to  his  duty  in 
the  committees,  or  by  a  silent  vote  in  favour  of 
all  the  atrocious  laws  and  measures  proposed  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He,  by  these 
means,  escaped  proscription.  It  was,  however, 
observed,  even  by  the  vile  and  vicious  members 
of  the  regicide  Conventiow,  that  on  all  occasions 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  produce  motions  or 
persuade  determinations  in  favour  of  libertinism, 
immorality  and  licentiousness.  On  the  30th  of 
October,  1793,  he  caused  a  decree  to  be  sanc- 
tioned, by  which  all  illegitimate  children  ob- 
tained the  same  rights  to  succeed  to  the  estates, 
property,  and  names  of  their  parents  and  rela- 
tives, as  those  bom  in  lawful  wedlock:  on  an- 
other day,  a  plan  of  his  for  licensing  divorces  on 
account  of  the  incompatibility  of  tempers,  was 
converted  into  a  law.  The  consequence  of  the 
first  decree  was,  that  within  six  months  every 
family  in  France  possessing  property,  was  at- 
tacked by  some  pretended  bastard  or  other,  who 

desired 
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desired  to  share  it;  and  according  to  Prudhomme, 
"  The  admission  of  divorces  for  incompatibility 
of  temper,  has  alon&  made  two  millions  of  or- 
phans, and  caused  a  total  dissolution  in  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people,  extending  to  all  classes,  more 
difficult  to  correct  than  the  anti-social  effects  of 
the  writings,  of  Voltaire,  Helvetius,  and  other  athe- 
istical writers  or  metaphysical  dreamers*." 

On  the  21st  of  August,  17<J3,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  commission  which  was  charged 
by  the  National  Convention  to  compile  a  new 
code  of  laws.  With  his  usual  prudence,  he  made 
this  employment  an  excuse  for  not  taking  any 
active  part  in  the  divisions  which  at  that  period 
distracted  this  Assembly,  and  was  therefore  not 
implicated  in  any  of  those  bloody  scenes  pro- 
voked or  committed  by  different  factions.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Robespierre  he  first  shewed  a 
desire  to  be  remarked,  and  an  ambition  to  obtain 
places,  if  not  popularity.  In  discussing,  on  the 
llth  of  August,  1794,  the  question  relative  to 
the  organization  of  the  committees,  he  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  not  granting  any  of  them 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  liberty  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  On  the  10th  of 'No- 
vember following,  when  the  seventy- three 
M  4  Conventional 

*  See  Histoire  des  Crimes,  par  Prudhomme,  torn.  v.  page  96. 
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Conventional  Deputies,  arrested  by  the  orders  o£ 
Robespierre  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
recovered  their  liberty,  he  demanded  an  amnesty 
for  all  crimes  not  meniionc'd  in  the  criminal  code* 
Being  afterwards  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Twelve  for  framing  the  plan  of 
the  new  constitution,  he  was,  with  Boissy  d'An- 
glas,  Lanjuinais,  and  Sicyes,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  very  directorial  constitution 
of  1795,  which  he  assisted  Buonaparte  to  over- 
turn in  1799.  It  is  true,  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  ambition  of  being  one  of  the 
Directors,  and  by  a  discovery  that  he  had  duped 
the  Royalists  as  well  as  the  Jacobins,  in  flattering 
them  by  turns,  he  had  become  the  detestation 
of  them  bothj  and  therefore,  from  necessity  as 
well  as  from  vengeance,  he  joined  a  man,  the 
chief  of  a  new,  or  the  Consular  and  revolutionary 
aristocraticai  faction,  which  he  foresaw  would 
sooner  or  later  crush  or  swallow  up  all  the  former 
ones. 

With  Buonaparte  he  has  long  shared  the 
curses  of  the  Parisians,  because,  if  the  former 
butchered  8000  of  them  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1795,  the  advice  of  the 
latter,  in  the  united  committees  of  the  expiring 
Convention,  made  such  an  act  and  a  civil  war 

almost 
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almost- unavoidable.  In  the  night  preceding  that 
day,  the  majority  of  the  members  in  these  com- 
mittees intended  to  revoke  the  decrees  of  the 
5th  and  1 3th  Fructidur,  which  in  a  tyrannical 
manner  deprived  the  French  citizens  of 'their 
right  to  chuse  their  representatives,  and  which 
had  forced  the  Parisians  to  arm  in  defence  of 
their  violated  privileges,  while  Cambaceres  alone 
opposed  such  an  intention  with  a  threatening 
obstinacy.  "  We  are  lost,"  said  he,  "  if  we 
return  on  our  steps ;  whether  the  decrees  are,  or 
are«o£,  just,  and  according  to  lawful  principles,  it- 
is  not  that  which  we  have  now  to  consider  about 
or  to  examine.  I  say  again,  a  retrograde  step 
destroys  us  all."  The  terror  of  his  own  guilty- 
conscience  was  soon  extended  and  communicated 
to  those  of  his  accomplices  :  the  butchery  on  the 
next  day  was  the  consequence,  and  SOOO  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children  perished,  be- 
causQ  50O  rebels  and  regicides  were  trembling  at 
the  apprehension  of  those  gibbets  which  they 
knew  they  so  well  merited*. 

When  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred   had  suc- 
ceeded  the    National    Convention,    Cambaceres 
was  made  its  first  secretary,  a  temporary  place, 
M5  but 

*  See  Le  Recueil  d'Anecdotes,  page  466  5  and  Les  Brigands 
Demasques,  page  138,  and  139. 
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but  little  calculated  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a 
man  who  pretended  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  so- 
vereigns over  this  Council,  but  over  all  France, 
as  a  Director.  From  that  time,  he  gave  out 
•with  Sieyes,  that  the  Directorial  Constitution 
was  not  perfect  enough  for  the  honour,  liberty, 
and  happiness  of  Frenchmen,  and  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  French  commonwealth  ;  and,  as 
the  guillotine  was  no  longer  the  order  of  the 
day,  he  more  openly  joined  the  discontented  and 
the  factious,  though  at  the  same  time  paying  an 
assiduous  court  to  the  Directory,  by  attending 
the  levees  of  Barras,  Carnot,  Rewbel,  and  La  Re- 
veillere.  In  October  179<3,  he  was  in  conse- 
quence elected  a  member  of  the  Diplomatic 
Committee,  charged  to  examine  the  treaty  which 
Buonaparte  had  but  lately,  in  the  name  of  the 
Directory,  concluded  with  the  King  of  Naples  j 
and  in  November  he  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute.  The  reflections  that  he  deli- 
vered in  his  speech,  at  the  first  sitting  of  that 
society  of  revolutionary  savans,  with  respect  to 
the  classification  of  the  several  branches  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  order  of  the  correspondence,  were 
replete  with  good  sense,  and  adopted  according- 
ly j  and  many  began  to  think  him  possessed 
«f  a  mind  equally  capable  of  embracing  literary 

as 
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as  political  transactions.  It  was  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  this  speech  had  been  composed 
by  La  Ilarpe,  as  a  grateful  return  to  Cambaceres 
for  having  reversed  the  outlawry  against  him  of 
1795,  when  he  was  inculpated  in  the  opposition 
of  the  armed  Parisian  sections*. 

In  1797  he  vacated  his  seat  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred^  and  intrigued  to  succeed  Merlin. 
ofDouai,  in  the  place  of  a  minister  of  justice, 
when  the  latter,  after  the  revolution  of  the  4th 
of  September  in  favour  of  the  jacobins,  had  suc- 
ceeded Barthelemy  as  a  Director:  but  Rewbel, 
who  at  all  times  had  declared  himself  his  perso- 
nal enemy,  excluded  him  j  and  it  was  not  till 
July  1799,  whenRewbel  was  no  longer  a  Direc- 
tor, that  he  obtained  this  ministry,  in  which  he 
continued  until  Buonaparte,  in  the  December 
following,  advanced  him  to  be  Second  Consul  |. 

Cambaceres  was  born,  at  Montpelier,  in  1750, 
where  his  father  was,  a  Counsellor  in  the  Cours 
des  Aides,  and  his  uncle,  the  famous  Abbe  Cam- 
baceres, afterwards  Chaplain  to  the  King,  a 
Canon  and  Archdeacon.  He  is  of  middle  size, 
and  a  thin,  pale,  or  rather  sallow  complexion ; 
and  his  constitution  is  worn  out  by  his  debau- 
M  6  cberies. 

*  Le  Recucil  d'Anecdotes,  page  467. 

+  Histoire  Secrete  du  Directoire  Geneve,  iSoo,  page  24. 
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cheries.  At  a  dinner  with  the  banker  Recamier, 
in  the  spring  of  18023  where  Generals  Moreau 
and  Maedonald,  with  several  other  republican 
civil  and  military  characters,  were  present,  the 
author  heard  it  declared,  as  the  imcontradicted 
opinion  in  France,  that  of  all  the  citizens  who 
had  figured  in  the  regicide  National  Convention, 
Cambaceres  was  the  -purest  and  most  respectable  / 


THE  GRAND  JUDGE  REGNIER, 

&RAND   OFFICER   OF   BUONAPARTE'S   iEGIOJl   OF[ 
HONOUR. 


Ma  fois !  Juge  et  plaideurs,  U  foudroit  tout  lier. 

RACIN'E. 

IT  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  dis- 
gusting in  the  revolutionary  annals  of  France,  the? 
barefaced  unfeeling  injustice  and  cruelty  with 
which  French  republican  judges  have  condemned 
innocence,  or  the  shocking  indifference  with 
which  the  French  nation  has  seen  dragged  tor 
the  scaffold,  virtue  of  all  ranks,  of  all  classes  ; 
the  monarch  from  his  throne ;  the  nobles  from 
their  palaces ;  the  priests  from  their  altars;  the 
merchants  from  their  warehouses  ;  and  the  pea- 
sants from  their  cottages.  Persons  of  both 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  have  been  judicially  mur- 
dered :  on  the  borders  of  eternity  at  fourscore, 
or  in  the  spring  of  life,  before  youth  had  counted 
three  lustres:  the  most  pure,  the  most  irre- 
proachable life  availed  nothing  :  eighty  years  of 
honour  and  of  probity  did  not  preserve  any* 

one 
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one  from  perishing  like  a  criminal;  boys  and 
girls  under  twelve  years  of  age  have  been  un- 
mercifully butchered,  when  they  could  hardly 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong;  what  in 
civilized  nations  is  punishable  as  guilt,  or  even 
among  barbarians,  is  respected  and  protected  as 
innocence.  These  horrid  deeds  have  intro- 
duced into  France  a  confusion  of  ideas  advan- 
tageous to  real  malefactors,  because  the  public 
opinion  and  the  public  compassion  are  yet  al- 
ways uncertain,  whether  the  condemned  be  cul- 
pable or  innocent ;  a  victim  of  the  violated  laws 
of  his  country,  or  of  the  caprice,  cruelty,  or  ven- 
geance of  outrageous  factions  in  power. 

Regnier  is  the  son  of  a  waggoner  near  Nancy, 
in  the  former  duchy  of  Lorraine,  Educated  by 
the  Jesuits  from  chanty,  and  by  a  subscription 
of  some  noble  families  at  Nancy  afterwards 
enabled  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law,  the 
French  Revolution  found  him  an  humble  ad- 
vocate of  little  practice  and  less  talent.  By  his 
political  and  religious  hypocrisy,  he  had  per- 
suaded both  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  that  he 
was  not  only  a  loyal  subject,  but  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian; and  the  united  interest  of  these,  the  two 
first  orders  of  the  State,  procured  him  in  1789, 
his  election  as  a  Deputy  of  the  Tiers  Etat  to  the 

States, 
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States  General,  soon  after  called,  and  better  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Constitutent  Assembly. 
This  Assembly  contained  a  most  heterogene- 
ous composition  of  men  of  talents  and  of  ideots  j 
of  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  persons  from  the 
very  dregs  of  the  people;    of  the  wealthiest  pro- 
prietors in  the  kingdom,  and  of  individuals  not 
possessing  an  acre  of  land,  or  a  revenue,  in  mo- 
ney,  of  the  value  of  a  guinea.     The  majority 
were,  unfortunately  for  France  and  Europe,  of 
the    latter   description.      Ambitious,    unprinci- 
pled, and  half-learned,  they  were  all  greedy  for 
power,    passionate    for    riches,    eager  to  usurp 
places,  desirous  to  humiliate  rank,   and  voraci- 
ous to  plunder  wealth.     Their  pretensions  were 
as  absurd  as  their  conduct  was  criminal.     To  be 
enabled  to  rule,    or  rather  to  tyrannize,    they 
assailed  all  governments  with  sophistical  decla* 
mations  in  favour  of  liberty  ;    and  to  remove  the 
only  barrier  to  human  passions,  they  published 
writings,  or  pronounced  speeches,  in  which  re- 
ligion was  made  not  only  ridiculous,  but  odious  5 
well  knowing,  that  as  long  as  the  mass  of  the 
nation  revered  the  fa'rth  of  their  ancestors,  and 
respected  the  altars  of  Christ,  individuals  of  fac- 
tions might  secretly  undermine,  but  could  not 

expect 
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expect  any  support  in  an  open  attack  on  the 
throne  of  their  King. 

Pretended   philosophers,    they    were  political 
and  revolutionary   fanatics,  the  most  intolerant, 
despotical  and  ferocious  of  men  ;  and  while  pro- 
claiming principles    of  universal    philanthropy, 
they  endeavoured  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  the 
bosom  of  every  person  who  was  not  an  accom- 
plice, who  disapproved  of  their  doctrine,  or  who 
detested   their  enormities.     Among  these  men, 
Regnier    conducted    himself    with   a  duplicity 
which  he  called  prudence  ;  because  he  deceived 
all  parties,  while  he  was  cajoled    and   paid   by 
them  all.     He  was,  however,  both  from   birth 
and    inclination    attached     to  those   innovators 
who,  like  himself,  had  no  property  to  preserve, 
and  no  morality  to  prevent  them  from  regarding 
all  the  riches  of  France  as  their  patrimony.     In 
October  1789,   therefore,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
National  Assembly  a  member  of  the  Financial 
Committee;    and  in  May   1799,  of  that  of  Le- 
gislation.    JBnt  he  never  declared  himself  in  any 
decided   manner,    either  in  defending   the  pre- 
rogatives  of  his   King,  the  rights  of  his  bene- 
factors of  the  privileged  classes,  or  the  anarchical 
and  destructive  opinions  of  conspirators,  rebels, 

and 
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and  atheists.  On  the  22cl  of  June,  1791,  hffs 
was  sent  as  a  representative  of  the  people  to  the 
departments  of  the  Hhiue  and  of  Vosges,  to  keep' 
up  the  public  spirit  in  favour  of  the  Revolution, 
and  to  prevent  an  insurrection,  which  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  apprehended  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  unfortunate  departure  from 
Paris  of  the  betrayed  Louis  XVI.  and  his  fa- 
mily at  that  period.  Except  some  few  arbitrary 
imprisonments  and  requisitions,  he  acted  dur- 
ing this  mission  with  moderation;  being  yet, 
from  the  sentiments  that  he  heard  expressed 
every  where  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,, 
uncertain  whether  loyalty  would  not  finally 
crush  rebellion. 

At  his  return  to  Paris,  La  Fayette,  the  two 
brothers  Lameth,  Talleyrand,  Barnave,  Sieyes, 
and  the  other  leading  members  of  the  Assembly* 
had  been  bought  over  by  the  Court;  and  to 
wear  his,  crown  of  thorns  some  few  months, 
longer,  the  good,  but  ill-advised  Louis  XVI.  had 
enriched  instead  of  punishing  those  traitors,  to> 
whom  alone  he  owed  all  his  sufferings,  and  hia 
subjects  all  their  misery.  Of  these  spoils  of  roy- 
alty, Regnier,  no  doubt,  had  his  share;  because, 
after  the  King,  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
had  been  forced  to  accept  that  code  of  royai 

democracy 
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democracy  decreed  by  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, he  went  back  to  his  province,  and  sudden- 
ly exhibited  an  affluence  which  was  an  humi- 
Jiating  and  dishonourable  contrast  to  the  dis- 
tressed situation  of  those  plundered,  beggared, 
or  proscribed  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  every  thing,  except  his  ill- 
gotten  riches. 

Want  of  gratitude  has  been  complained  of  at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries ;  but  at  no  period 
have  been  related,  and  no  where  have  been  wit- 
nessed, so  many  examples  of  ingratitude  as  since 
the  Revolution  in  France,  where  the  benefactor 
has  not  only  been  neglected  and  insulted,  but 
often  murdered;  and  that  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  remembrance  of  past  generosity,  and  the 
clairr,  that  it  carries  with  it,  and  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled. With  the  purse-proud  national  robbers, 
egotism  is  prevalent  even  in  regard  to  their  secret, 
private,  or  internal  feelings ;  and  death  is  their 
sentence  on  those  who  have  known  them  beg- 
gars, relieved  their  necessities,  encouraged  their 
talents,  or  rewarded  their  industry.  Not  only 
all  benevolent  men,  but  all  persons  in  power  in 
France,  from  the  King  to  Barras,  have  expe- 
rienced during  these  last  fifteen  years  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  Robespierre,  as  well  as  Fouche, 

Talleyrand 
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Talleyrand  as  well  as  Tallien,  have  directly  or  in- 
directly sent  to  perish,  those  who  protected  or  in- 
structed their  youth — who  paid  for  their  education, 
or  who  procured  their  advancement.  And  if 
Buonaparte  has  not,  like  the  regicide  assassins  of 
Louis  XVI.  murdered  his  benefactor  Barras,  the 
life  of  this  guilty  man  is  connected  with  circum- 
stances which  make  it  politic  for  the  usurper  to 
spare  him,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  having  disgraced 
and  exiled  him,  after  quietly  occupying  his  revo- 
lutionary throne. 

Hitherto  Regnier  had  been  looked  upon  as  a 
man  of  moderate  rather  than  of  violent  notions ; 
as  more  avaricious  than  sanguinary  j  as  an  intri- 
guer, but  not  as  an  assassin.  But  meeting  wit  ft  a 
well-deserved  contempt,  when  with  the  insolent 
airs  of  an  upstart,  he  pretended  to  an  impertinent 
familiarity  with  his  former  patrons,  and  expected 
an  equality  which  fortune  every  where  has  the 
audacity  to  require  from  suffering,  though  me- 
ritorious rank  and  eminence,  he  entirely  threw 
oft"  the  mask,  became  a  terrorist — a  President  of 
the  Revolutionary  Committee  at  Nancy,  and,  as 
he  signed  himself,  one  of  the  purveyws  for  the  re- 
publican guillotine  of  the  department  of  La  Meur- 
the-,  and  among  those  whom  he  thus  provided 
for,  and  recommended  to  inevitable  destruction, 

were 
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were  two  noblemen  who  generously  articled  him 
as  clerk  to  an  attorney,  who  had  elevated  him, 
and  pakl  for  his  board  and  lodging  during  eight 
years;  and  three  old  Jesuits  of  that  ^college  where 
he  charitably,  though  with  so  little  profit,  had 
been  taught  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  of  a 
citizen*. 

In  "  Les  Annales  du  Terrorisme,"  page  93,  is  a 
letter  from  Regnier  to  the  republican  iiero,  Maxi- 
milian Robespierre,  dated  Nancy,  Aprils,  1794, 
in  which  he  says: — "  I  too  worship  Marat, 
and  kneel  before  the  goddess  of  reason.  I  too 
adore  the  sublime  principles  of;  the  Mountain. 
I  too  have  dispatched  62  noble  aristocrats,  and 
86  aristocratical  priests,  for  the  scaffold.  I  too 
have  arrested  49&  suspected  persons,  and  de- 
manded the  heads  of  9-^2  lukewarm  patriots  or 
federalists,  who  have  refused  from  my  hands  the 
diadem,  of  republican  patriotism — the  red  cap  !  1 
too  have  ordered  all  our  sittings  to  begin  with 
Sancte  Marat  !  ora  pro  nobis  ;  and  to  finish  with 
«  The  Mountain  for  ever !"  &c.  &c.  In  «  Recueil 
d' Anecdotes,"  page  33,  he  is  PROVED  "  to  have 
murdered  two  hundred  persons,  amo  ngst  others,  an 
eld  blind  man,  aged  eighty -four  ;  and  a  young  lady, 

Mademoiselle- 

*  See  Diflionnairedes  Jacobins,  toia.  xi.  page  160,  and  le 
Rapport  du  Courtois,  page  29. 
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Mademoiselle  dc  Fresnoy,  aged  thirteen,  whom  he 
violated  before  he  ordered  her  to  be  guillotined;  and 
to  have  appropriated  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
livres  worth  of  national  property,  in  his  seques- 
trations of  the  estates  and  effects  of  emigrants." 
This  is  an  authentic,  though  only  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  patriotic  transactions  of  the  Consular  Grand 
Judge  during  the  reign  of  terror.  But  his  revo- 
lutionary consistency  was  no  greater  than  his 
revolutionary  humanity.  Prudhomme  in  his 
General  History  mentions,  "  That  no  sooner 
was  Robespierre  dead,  and  the  Jacobins  and  Sans- 
culottes out  of  fashion,  than  Regnier  exchanged 
the  dress  of  a  Septemlrizer  for  that  of  a  Muscad'm, 
and  of  the  prayers  to  Marat  were  made  hymns  to 
royalty:  from  August  1794,  to  February  1795,  he 
never  went  out  of  his  house  but  with  a  white 
cockade  in  his  pocket,  while  he  wore  atri-colour- 
ed  one  in  his  hat." 

In  I"y5  he  was  nominated  by  the  department 
of  Meurthe  a  member  for  the  Council  of  An- 
cients, where  he  appeared  very  often  in  the  tri- 
bune, and  always  opposed  moderate,  liberal,  or 
just  measures.  In  November  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  chosen  Secretary,  and  in  February  1796 
President  of  the  Council.  Observing,  however, 
that,  after  the  Revolution  in  favour  of  the  Jaco- 
bins 
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bins  in  1797,  the  Terrorists  again  wished  to  revive 
the  reign  of  Robespierre,  to  denounce,  to  impri- 
son, and  to  butcher  en  masse ;  he  re-assumed  his 
former  prudence,  and  silently  followed  the  violent 
current  of  contending  factions,  which  then  carried 
every  thing  before  it.  But  in  attending  the  levees 
of  Rewbel  and  Barras  he  took  care  to  flatter  Buo- 
naparte, to  bow  to  Talleyrand,  to  praise  Jourdan^ 
and  to  compliment  Moreau. 

At  the  new  Jacobin  Club  of  1 799,  a  member 
proposed  a  decree,  olliging  all  ennched  patriots, 
tinder  pain  of  death,  to  render  an  account  of  tlwir 
fortunes.     This  created  a  general  alarm  among 
the    thousands  of    rapacious  upstarts  who   had 
built  palaces  of   the  rubbish  of  the  throne,  of 
churches,  and  of  castles ;  and  who  weltered  in  a 
scandalous  affluence  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
distress  of  their  country,  and  the  universal  poverty 
of  all  good  men.  their  fellow-citizens;  and  this 
made-many  jacobins,  with  Regnier,   favourable 
to    the   Revolution    which    seated  the  jacobin 
Buonaparte  upon  the  republican  throne,  at  the 
expence  of  the  rights  of  all  other  jacobins.     He 
was,  therefore,  among  the  conspirators   of  the 
Councils  of  Ancients,  who,  in  a  committee,  pre. 
pared  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory  and  of  the 
constitution  of  the  year  3,  both  which  they  had 

so 
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»o  often  sworn  to  respect  and  to  defend ;  and  in 
return,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Consular  Go- 
vernment, first,  a  Counsellor  of  State  in  1799, 
and  afterwards,  in  1802,  when  Buonaparte  was 
declared  Consul  for  life,  a  Grand  Judge,  and 
Minister  of  the  General  Police  of  the  French  Re- 
public. He  is,  besides,  a  Senator,  and  a  Grand 
Officer  of  the  infamous  Legion  of  Honour*, 

and 

*  The  following  particulars  of  Buonaparte's  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour are  taken  from  a  French  publication  : 

"  The  number  of  membersof  Buonaparte's  Legion  of  Honour 
is  unlimited,  and,  once  chosen  by  him,  they  continue  for  life,  If 
they  continue  to  possess  bis  confidence.  They  are  a  kind  of  revol  ution- 
ary  nobility,  because,  though  their  children  do  not  inherit  their 
rank  and  privileges,  they  have  a  right  to  demand,  in  preference, 
places  at  the  Prytanees,  or  republican  free-schools,  admittances 
into  the  public  offices,  and  promotions  in  the  army.  On  all  oc- 
casions, with  equal  merit,  they  precede  other  competitors ;  and 
at  public  feasts  or  processions  they  occupy  from  father  to  son 
the  places  of  honour;  and  a  fourth  of  the  national  pensions  of  the 
fathers  descends  to  the  oldest  son.  The  daughters  receive  their 
portions  from  the  treasury  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  if  their  fa- 
thers die  poor,  and  their  husbands  share  their  rights  of  preceden- 
cy. They  are  distinguished  by  some  external  marks,  and  all 
sentries  whom  they  pass  are  to  present  arms.  All  classes  of 
citizens  are  admitted  when  approved  of  by  the  First  Consul; 
and  the  cobler  who  shews  any  extraordinary  merit  in  mending 
shoes,  or  the  architect  in  building  palaces;  the  soldier  who  with 
dexterity  dispatches  an  individual  enemy,  or  the  general  who  de- 
feats a  whole  hostile  army ;  a  pettyfogging  attorney  xotoriout 
for  chicanery,  or  a  grand  judge  famous  for  capacity  and  integri- 
ty;  the  parhtic  mayor  of  a  village,  or  t\iz  patriotic  prefect  of  a 
department ;  the  able  drummer  in  the  camp,  or  the  no  less  able 

fiddler 
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and  unites  in  his  person  more  power  and  sdlariefc 
than  five  of  the  King's  former  Ministers  enjoyed 
together. 

Such 

fiddler  at  the  opera  ;  the  mgenlout  dauber  of  sign-  posts,  or  the 
no  less  ingenious  painter  of  the  museums;  inventors  of  every 
Jtind,  colour,  and  description;  the  inventor  of  the  guillotine,  as 
•well  as  the  inventor-of  the  telegraph  ;  the  improver  of  wooden 
x«hoes,  as  well  as  the  improver  of  telefcopes  ;  the  tailor  who 
new-  fashions  the  sleeve  of  acoat,  orthe  metaphysician  who  new  - 
models  an  empire;  the  industrious  of  all  classes;  the  retail 
pickpocket  in  the  strcc-t,  or  the  banker  pilfering  r«  masse  in  his 
hotel'  ;  the  village  curate,  as  \\ell  as  the  cardinal  archbiihop 
of  the  capital  :—  in  short,  citizens  of  great  merit  and  great  ta- 
lents, ever  so  low  or  ever  so  high,  ever  so  humble  or-  ever  so 
exalted,  have  all  the  same  claims  to  be  incorporated  among 
the  revolutionary  nobility  of  the  French  republic,  oat  and  indi. 


According  to  the  official  matriculation  book  (matrtckh},  969 
-citizens  were  dected  by  the  First  Consul  Members  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour  up  to  the  first  Nivose  (December  12).  A  revo- 
lutionary amateur,  envious,  no  doubt,  at  not  being  one  among 
them,  has  published  insiJiously  the  revolutionary  merits  of  all 
the  honourable  members  of  the  honourable  Legion  of  Honour  ; 
-and  pretends  that  this  legion  consists  of  Sz  regicides,  ziS  ter- 
rorists, 306  moderate  jacobins,  74  notorious  murderers,  zo  con- 
demned thieves  before  the  Revolution,  6z  notorious  and  csr- 
victed  plunderers  since  the  Revolution,  16  Septembrizers,  z^ 
thieves  and  forgers  burnt  on  their  shoulders  upon  the  pillory, 
36  released  galley-slaves,  44drownc"rs  en  masse,  66  shooters  en 
ittasir,  and  27  incendiaries.  —  In  the  whole,  969  rebels. 

We  apprehend  that  this  account  is  rather  exaggerated  ;  but  we 
know  for  certain,  that  no  foreign  citizen  is  yet  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  ;  and  that  the  report  of  the.  King  of  P  -  , 
of  the  Elector  of  B  -  ,  and  of  the  Ministers  Haugwitz,  Luc- 
chesini,  Montgelas,  and  Cetto,  haying  accepted  places  in  this 
corps,  is  hiiberto  without  foundation.  —  —  Let  NavveUei  *  i 
Main,  Nivoit  No.  u.  page  12. 
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Such  is  the  imperfectly  drawn  portrait  of  a 
titled  rebel,  the  public  functionary  of  the  vilest 
and  most  ferocious  of  usurpers,  who  has  lately 
excited  the  public  attention  by  his  impudence  in 
placing  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  the  Generals 
Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  Georges,  upon  one  (by 
him  called)  List  of  Brigands  and  Conspirators ; 
and  for  his  audacity  in  daring  to  calumniate  the 
British  Government  and  Nation.  Such  is  the 
moral  character  of  a  Grand  Judge,  the  protector 
of  the  laws,  and  the  guardian  of  the  lives,  liberty, 
and  property,  of  thirty  millions  of  Frenchmen. 
Such  is  .the  public,  political,  and  revolutionary 
life  of  a  man,  who,  in  a  high  official  capacity, 
denounces,  in  the  following  Reports  to  Buona- 
parte, the  pretended  immorality,  and,  as  he  mo- 
destly says — the  despicable  characters  of  the  En- 
glish Ministry,  composed  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men whose  unblemished  virtues  as  statesmen,  even 
their  opposers  acknowledge  to  be  equal  to  their 
private  worth  as  individuals. 

THE    GRAND   JUDGE'S     RERORT    TO    THE    FIRST 
CONSUL. 

CITIZEN  FIRST    CONSUL, 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  separate  from  the  in- 
formation respecting  the^vile  conspiracy  which 
VOL.  in.  N  public 
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public  justice  will  shortly  brins;  to  public  view, 
and  punish,  those  pieces  of  additional  correspon- 
dence, which,  in  this  great  affair,  and,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  police,  is  but  trifling;  but,  in  its  po- 
litical point  of  view,  seems  to  me  of  a  nature  that 
cannot  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the 
despicable  character  of  the  English  Ministry,  the 
meanness  of  its  agents,  and  the  miserable  expe- 
dients it  has  recourse  to,  for  accomplishing  its 
views. 

An  English  Minister  is  accredited  at  a  Court 
bordering  on  France  j  the  manners  of  the  people 
attach  distinctions  and  privileges  to  this  place, 
and  not  without  reason.  The  residence  of  a 
Foreign  Minister  is  every  where  designed  for 
the  ascertaining  and  maintaining  of  those  bonds 
of  friendship,  confidence,  and  honour,  which 
unite  States,  and  whose  preservation  constitutes 
the  glory  of  a  government,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people. 

But  these  are  not  the  views  of  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  British  Government.  I  shall  lay 
before  you,  Citizen  Consul,  the  direct  corres- 
pondence which  Mr.  Drake,  the  English  Am- 
bassador to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  has  held  for 
these  four  months  with  I  agents  sent,  paid,  and 
employed,  by  him  in  the  heart  of  the  Republic. 

Thi# 
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This  correspondence  consists  of  tea  original  letters, 
written  in  his  own  hand. 

I  shall  also  lay  before  you  the  insJ.ructions 
which  that  gentleman  is  charged  to  distribute  to- 
his  agents;  and  an  authentic  account  of  the  sums 
already  paid,  and  of  those  promised^  as  an  en- 
couragement and  reward  of  crimes,  which  tha 
mildest  laws  every  where  punish  with  death. 
(See  the  instructions,  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  7>  and  9,  of 
the  correspondence) . 

It  was  not  as  the  representative  of  his  Sove- 
reign that  Mr.  Drake  came  to  Munich,  with 
the  title  of  Plenipotentiary.  This  is  merely  his 
ostensible  character,  a  pretence  for  sending  him : 
the  genuine  object  of  his  mission  is,  to  recruit 
for  agents  of  intrigue,  revolt,  and  assassination, 
to  stir  up  a  war  of  plunder  and  murder  against 
the  French  Government,  and  to  wound  the  neu- 
trality and  dignity  of  the  Government  where  he 
resides. 

It  is  premised,  though  Mr.  Drake  appears 
ostensibly  as  a  public  character,  that  he  is  ia 
reality  (as  his  private  instructions  prove)  the  se- 
cret director  of  English  machinations  on  the 
Continent ;  the  sinews  of  which  are  gold,  cor- 
ruption, and  the  foolish  hopes  of  those  con- 
N  2  cerned 
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cerned  in  the  plot,  and  of  all  the  ambitious  peo- 
ple in  Europe. 

His  aim  is  plainly  pointed  out  in  the  eighteen 
articles  of  his  instructions  with  which  Mr.  Drake 
furnishes  his  agents,  and  which  form  the  first  of 
tiie  pieces  added  to  this  Report. 
i  Nos.  2,  7,  8,  9,  and  13,  of  these  instructions, 
are  sufficiently  remarkable. 

Art.  2.  The  principal  point  in  view  being  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  Government,  one  of 
tlie  principal  means  of  accomplishing  this  is,  the 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  the  ene- 
my ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  begin  by  establishing  a  correspondence 
in  the  different  bureaus,  for  obtaining  particular 
information  of  all  the  plans,  both  as  to  the  ex- 
terior and  the  interior.  The  knowledge  of  these 
plans  suggests  the  best  mode  of  rendering  them 
abortive ;  and  the  want  of  success  is  the  most 
effectual  means  of  discrediting  the  Government, 
the  first  and  most  important  step  toward  the  end 
proposed. 

7-  To  gain  over  those  employed  in  the  pow- 
der-mills, so  as  to  be  able  to  blow  them  up,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

8.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  gain  over  a 

certain 
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certain  number  of  printers  and  engravers  \vho 
may  be  relied  on,  to  print  and  execute  every  thing 
that  the  confederacy  may  stand  in  need  of. 

Q.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wished,  that  a  per- 
fect knowledge  may  be  gained  of  the  suuation  of 
the  different  parties  in  France,  and  particularly  in 
Paris. 

13.  It  is  well  understood,  that  every  means 
must  be  tried  to  disorganize  the  armies,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Republic. 

.  Thus  you  see  that  the  real  objects  of  Mr. 
Drake's  mission  are,  to  bring  fire  and  flamei 
into  the  Republic,  to  blow  up  the  powder-mills, 
to  procure  trusty  printers,  and  engravers  fos 
the  purposes  of  forgery,  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  every  assembly,  to  arm  one  party 
against  the  other,  and,  in  fine,  to  disorganize  the 
armies.  ; 

But,  happily,  this  evil  genius  is  not  so  power-* 
ful  in  its  means,  as  it  is  fertile  in  illusions  and 
.sinister  projects;  were  it  otherwise,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  society.  Hatred,  craft,  gold,  and 
a  total  indifference  as  to  the  means  employed, 
are  neither  wanting  to  Mr.  Drake  nor  the  im- 
moral policy  of  the  Government  whose  agent 
he  is.  But  they  do  not  possess  power  enough 
to  shake  the  organization  of  France,  which  is 
N3  of 
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of  the  strongest  nature,  having  its  foundation 
in  the  affections  of  thirty  millions  of  citizens, 
cemented  together  by  their  joint  strength  and 
interest,  and  animated  by  the  wisdom  and  genius 
of  the  Government. 

Those  whose  only  abilities  consist  in  low  in- 
trigue, and  who  consider  nothing  of  any  value 
besides,  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  strength  and 
power  of  a  combination  of  circumstances,  there- 
suit  often  years  of  sufferings,  and  ten  years  of  vic- 
tories, of  a  concurrence  of  events,  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  noble  nation,  founded  on  the 
dangers  and  efforts  of  a  glorious  war,  and  a  terrible 
revolution. 

In  the  midst  of  these  means,  Mr.  Drake  sees 
nothing  but  opportunities  for  intrigue,  and  the 
efforts  of  spies.  "  During  my  stay  in  Italy,"  he 
says  to  one  of  his  correspondents  (Munich  Jan. 
87,  No.  7),  "  I  had  connections  with  the  interior 
of  France : — I  should  continue  to  have  them,  ag 
I  am  at  this  moment,  of  all  the  English  Minis- 
ters, the  nearest  to  the  frontiers." 

This  is  his  pretence  for  exercising  his  utmost 
endeavours  for  the  overthrow  of  France.  But  his 
means  are  no  better  than  his  right. 

He  has  agents  in  whom  he  dares  not  con- 

O 

fide.     His  doubtful  correspondents  write  to  him 

vix 
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viei  Switzerland,  Strasburgh,  Kehl,  OfFenburg, 
and  Munich.  He  has  subalterns  in  these  cities, 
to  take  especial  care  of  his  correspondence.  H« 
makes  use  of  forged  passports  (No.  835),  of  ficti- 
tious names,  of  sympathetic  ink. 

(No.  1.)  These  are  the  modes  of  communi- 
cation through  which  he  transmits  his  ideas, 
projects,  and  rewards  ;  and  by  these  means,  he 
is  informed  of  the  schemes  planned  by  his  or- 
ders for  raising  insurrection,  in  the  first  place,  in 
four  departments  ;  (No.  7),  for  raising  an  army, 
increasing  the  number  of  the  disaffected,  and  over- 
throwing the  Consular  Government. 

These  efforts  and  promises  are  too  mad,  and 
the  vile  miserable  methods  employed  are  too  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise, 
to  give  us  any  uneasiness  as  to  their  success.  But 
it  is  not  with  regard  to  what  may  occssion  fear, 
nor  with  a  view  of  punishing,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  that  interior  arrangement,  called  the 
police,  acts ;  its  principal  object  is,  not  alone  to 
prevent  crimes,  as  that  of  the  exterior  is  to  con- 
fine ambition,  but  to  remove  even  the  very  occa- 
sion of  vice  and  weakness. 

In  those  countries  that  are  the  best  governed, 

there  are  always  to  be  found  certain  persons  who 

suffer   themselves  to   be  led  astray  by  a  sort  of 

N  4  innate 
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innate  inconstancy.  In  the  best  regulated  com- 
momvealths  there  are  to  be  found  perverse  and 
we*k  men.  It  has  always  been  considered  by 
my  predecessors  as  a  duty,  to  watch  over  such 
persons,  not  in  the  vain  hope  of  Tendering  them 
good,  but  to  stop  the  developement  of  their 
vices;  and  as,  on  this  head,  all  civilized  nations 
have  the  same  interest  to  watch  over,  and  the 
same  duty  to  fulfil,  it  has  always  been  a  received 
maxim,  that  no  Government  should  Suffer  a 
standard  to  be  erected,  around  which  hirelings 
of  every  country  or  profession  might  gather,  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  a  general  disorganization, 
and  much  less  should  they  permit  an  infamous 
school  of  bribery,  and  recruiting,  to  the  prejudice 
at  once  of  the  fidelity,  constancy,  affections,  and 
conscience  of  the  citizens. 

Mr.  Drake  had  an  agency  at  Paris  ;  but  other 
ministers,  the  instruments  of  discord  and  ex- 
citers of  mischief,  like  him,  may  also  have  agen- 
cies.— Mr.  Drake,  in  his  correspondence,  un- 
masks all  those  that  exist  in  France,  by  the  very 
measures  he  takes  to  deny  that  he  knows  any 
thing  of  them.  "  /  repeat,"  (says  he,  Nos.  4, 
5,  6,  8  and  9),  "  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  society  besides  yours.  But  I 
repeat  to  you,"  (he  observes  in  several  places), 

"  that. 
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"  that  if  there  does,  I  do  not  doult  Int.  that  you  and 
your  friends  id  II  take  the  necessary  measures,  not 
only  not  to  embarrass  one  another,  but  to  be  mutually 
serviceable  to  each  other."  In  fine,  he  adds  (Mu- 
nich, December  9,  1803),  with  a  brutal  fury, 
and  worthy  of  the  part,  he  plays — "  It  is  of  very 
little,  consequence  by  ichom  the  beast  is  brought  to  the 
ground :  it  is  sufficient  that  you  arc  all  ready  to  join 
in  the  chace" 

Pursuant  to  this  svstem,  on  the  first  breaking 

'  O 

out  of  the  conspiracy  that  now  employs  the  hand 
of  justice,  he  writes  :  "  If  you  see  any  means  of 
extricating  any  of  Georges'  associates,  do  not  fail  to 
make  use  of  them"  (No.  9);  and  as  his  evil 
genius  is  never  discouraged,  even  in  his  dis- 
grace, Mr.  Drake  will  not  have  his  friends  give 
themselves  up  for  loss  in  this  unexpected  reverse 
of  fortune. 

"  /  earnestly  request  you,"  he  writes  (Munich, 
25th  February,  1804,  No.  9),  "  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute a  short  address  to  the  army  immediately," 
(both  to  the  officers  and  soldiers).  "  The  main 
point  is  to  gain  partizans  in  the  army ;  for  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  is  through  the  army 
alone  that  one  can  reasonably  hope  to  gain  the 
change  so  muck  desired." 

\.j 

How  vain  these  hopes  were,  is  sufficiently  cha- 
N  5  racterized 
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racterized  by  the  striking  unanimity  that  pre- 
vails every  where,  now  that  the  danger  is  dis- 
covered with  which  France  was  menaced. 

But  the  attempt  to  commit  a  crime,  the  bare 
idea  of  which  is  an  outrage  to  humanity,  and  the 
execution  of  which  would  not  only  have  lleen  a 
national  calamity,  but,  I  may  add,  a  calamity  for 
all  Europe,  demands  not  only  a  reparation  for 
the  past,  but  a  guarantee  for  the  future. 

A  solitary,  scattered  banditti,  a  prey  to  want, 
without  harmony,  and  without  support,  is  always 
weaker  than  the  laws  which  are  to  punish  it,  or 
the  police  which  ought  to  intimidate  it.  But  if 
they  have  the  power  of  uniting,  if  they  could 
coriespond  with  each  other  and  the  brigands  of 
other  countries,  if  in  a  profession  the  most  ho- 
nourable of  all,  in  as  much  as  the  tranquillity  of 
empires,  and  the  honour  of  sovereigns  depend 
thereon,  there  should  be  found  men  authorized 
to  make  use  of  all  the  power  their  situation 
affords,  to  practise  vice,  corruption,  infamy,  and 
villany,  and  to  raise  from  out  of  the  refuse  of 
human  nature,  an  army  of  assassins,  rebels,  and 
forgers,  under  the  command  of  the  most  immoral 
and  most  ambitious  of  all  Governments,  there 
would  be  no  security  in  Europe  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  state  for  public  morality,  nor  even 

for 
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for  the  continuance  of  the  principles  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  discuss  the  means  you 
may  possess  to  secure  Europe,  by  guranteeing 
her  against  such  dangers.  I  content  myself  with 
informing  and  proving  to  you,  that  there  exists 
at  Munich  an  Englishman,  called  Drake,  invested 
with  a  diplomatic  character,  who,  profiting  of 
this  guise,  and  of  the  vicinity  of  that  place, 
directs  dark  and  criminal  efforts  to  the  heart  of 
the  Republic  j  who  recruits  for  agents  of  cor- 
ruption and  rebellion  j  who  resides  beyond  the 
environs  of  the  town,  that  his  agents  may  have 
access  to  him  without  shame,  >nd  depart  without 
being  exposed  ;  and  who  directs  and  pays  men  in 
France,  charged  by  him  with  paving  the  way  to 
an  overthrow  of  the  Government. 

This  new  species  of  crime  exceeding,  from  it£ 
nature,  the  ordinary  means  of  suppression  which 
the  laws  put  in  my  power,  I  must  confine  myself 
to  the  unmasking  it  to  you,  and  pointing  out  to 
you  at  the  same  time  the  sources,  circumstances, 
and  consequences.  Health  and  respect, 

Paris,  March  23,  1804.  REGNIEK. 

CITIZEN  FIRST  CONSUt, 

My  conjectures   are  verified.     Mr.  Drake  is 
N  6  not 
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not  the  only  agent  of  England  whose  political 
mission  is  merely  the  plausible  mark  of  a  hidden 
ministry  of  seduction  and  insurrection.  I  have 
the  honour  to  place  before  your  eyes  papers' 
which  prove  that  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  diplomatic 
agent  of  England  in  the  states  of  Wirtemburg, 
after  the  example  of  Mr.  Drake,  has  occupied 
himself,  since  his  arrival  at  his  place  of  residence, 
only  in-prostituting  his  public  character,  his  in- 
fluence, and  the  gold  of  his  Government,  to  that 
infamous  ministry. 

Mr.  Spencer  Smith  has  suffered  a  discovery  of 
the  secret  part  which  formed  the  real  object  of 
his  diplomatic  mission.  I  present  to  the  First 
Consul  au  enigmatical  letter,  which  this  Minister 
has  written  to  M.  Lelievre  de  Saint  Remi,  one  of 
his  agents  in  Holland ;  this  agent,  spy,  and  emi- 
grant, who  has  received  his  pardon,  was  already 
known  to  the  Police;  but  before.  I  had  any  one 
of  the  parts  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith,  I  knew  by  other  reports,  that 
when  he  was  about  to  obtain  his  amnesty,  which 
he  procured  in  Pluiiose,  year  11,  he  quitted  Scez, 
his  place  of  birth,  in  Nwose,  the  same  year,  in 
order  to  go  to  Cambray-j  and  that,  on  the  2d  of 
last  Frimaire,  he  had  gone  to  Holland,  there  to 
serve  under  the  name  of  Pruneau,  and  to  follow 

there 
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there  the  double  direction  of  a  Frenchman  and  a 
spy,  named  Le  Clerc,  whom  the  British  Ministry 
supported  at  Abbeville,  and  that  of  an  accredited 
spy,  named  Spencer  Smith,  whom  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  his  designs,  that  same  Ministry 
had  invested  with  a  diplomatic  character  (See  the 

pieces  8,  9, ,  &c.)     I  further  know,  by 

papers  equally  numerous,  and  not  less  instructive, 
seized  on  the  spy  at  Abbeville,  that  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith,  before  he  quitted  London,  had  entered 
into  such  intimate  connexions  with  a  general  Com- 
mittee of  Espionage  established  by  the  above  ad- 
ministration, and  the  direction  of  which  was  en- 
trusted to  the  Abbe  Ratel,  that  he  had  demanded 
and  obtained  of  that  Committee  a  confidential 
secretary,  named  Pericaud,  who  was  to  follow  the 
secret  correspondence,  and  to  receive  and  com- 
municate all  the  necessary  documents  to  the  agents 
in  Holland,  the  spies  on  the  coast,  and  the  con- 
spirators in  Paris.  The  letters  to  Lelievre,  the 
credit  for  2000  Louis  d'ors  given  on  the  house  of 
Osy,  at  Rotterdam,  the  cypher,  the  enigmatical 
letter,  No.  7,  are  of  the  hand  writing  of  this  Peri- 
caud ;  and  thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  is  gone  to  his  residence  with  all  the  exteri- 
or of  a  diplomatic  Minister  from  England  ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  sympathetic  inks,  watch-words  to 

communicate 
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communicate  with  all  the  spies,  bills  of  exchange 
to  reward  their  services,  and  a  confidential  inter- 
mediate agent,  to  follow  up  their  proceedings 
and  to  direct  them,  without  committing  him- 
self. 

It  is  necessary  to  recur  once  more  to  Mr. 
Drake.  The  two  reports  which  I  lay  before 
you,  Citizen  First  Consul,  will  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  a  mission  to  that  Minister,  by  Citizen 
Rosey,  Captain  and  Adjutant-Major  of  the  9th 
regiment  of  the  line  in  garrison  at  Strasburgh, 
whom  Mr.  Drake  was  very  willing  to  employ 
as  an  agent  of  a  pretended  General,  who  was 
to  stir  up  four  departments,  to  draw  round  him 
the  French  army,  to  overthrow  your  Govern- 
ment, to  instal  in  its  stead  a  democratic  Di- 
rectory, and  finally,  to  put  this  phantom  of  pow- 
er, and  all  France,  at  the  discretion  of  the  English 
Government. 

I  should  hesitate  to  present  to  you  these  mon- 
strous absurdities',  if  I  had  not  to  lay  before  you  an 
original  letter  from  Mr.  Drake,  backed  by  consi- 
derable sums  of  gold,  counted  by  Mr.  Drake,  and 
deposited  at  my  office  by  Citizen  Rosey.  This 
letter  serves  as  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  French  agent,  and  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished, because  the  odious  particulars  which  it 

contains, 
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contains,  give  additional  colouring  to  the  picture 
of  infamy  which  Mr.  Drake  has  himself  delinea- 
ted of  his  incendiary  diplomacy,  in  the  first  part 
of  his  correspondence. 

Mr.  Drake  replied  to  the  pretended  General. 
He  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  his  Envoy  with 
his  credentials.  He  congratulates  himself  on  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  him  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Disorganization,  over  which  the  Gene- 
neral  presides.  '  Your  views,'  says  he,  compla- 
cently, '  are  quite  conformable  to  mine,  and  I 
need  not  enlarge  further  on  this  point.1 

But  he  requires  (and  here  follows  the  first 
vagaries  of  his  predecessor  Wickham)  that  pro- 
visionally they  should  secure  two  strong  places  ; 
Huninguen  by  all  means,  and  Strasburgh  if  pos- 
sible.— By  this  means  only  could  they  depend 
upon  a  sure  communication.  Then  would  Mr. 
Drake  take  his  residence  near  the  Rhine  ;  and  it 
will  suffice  to  inform  him  immediately  of  the 
moment  fixed  for  commencing  the  operations, 
and  of  the  precise  periods  when  farther  assist- 
ance will  be  necessary,  as  well  as  of  the  amount 
of  the  succours  required,  that  he  may  have  time 
to  take  measures  to  provide  for  the  same,  and 
that  the  operations  may  not  fail  for  want  of  sup- 
port. (See  No.  6.) 

How- 
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However,  the  most  important  point  is  not  the 
taking  of  places,  and  securing  stages  for  the  safe 
arrival  of  subsidies.  First  of  all,  we  must  disor- 
ganize the  army. 

[The  Report  goes  on  repeating  against  Mr. 
Drake  all  the  calumnies  contained  in  the  first 
Report.] 

Concerning  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  I  have  strong 
reasons  to  think  that  the  operations  entrusted 
to  him  are  not  confined  to  these  plots ;  that  he 
directs  the  events  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
Canton  of  Zurich;  and  that  the  disturbances  by 
which  that  miserable  district  is  again  agitated, 
are  owing  to  his  gold  and  his  intrigues. 

Citizen  First  Consul,  perhaps  I  transgress  the 
bounds  of  my  function;  but  I  must  tell  you, 
with  that  truth  which  you  love  to  hear,  France 
cannot  suffer  a  hostile  power  to  establish,  on 
neutral  territory,  accredited  agents,  whose  prin- 
cipal mission  is  to  carry  discord  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Republic.  You  are  at  the  head  of  a  na- 
tion, great  enough,  strong  enough,  and  brave 
enough,  to  obtain,  as  your  right,  an  absolute 
neutrality.  You  have  constantly  commanded 
me  not  to  suffer  that  conspiracies  be  framed  in 
any  part  of  our  immense  territory,  against  any 
existing  government  \  and  already,  during  the 

short 
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short  space  of  time  elapsed  since  I  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  police, 
have  I  repeatedly  annulled  machinations  which 
threatened  the  Kin^  of  Naples,  and  the  Holy 
See ;  I  have  pursued  as  far  as  Strasburgh  the 
forgers  of  Vienna  bank-notes.  All  these  facts 
have  proved  how  sincere  your  wish  is  to  secure 
established  governments  against  every  kind  of 
propagandas  and  plots,  Why  should  you  not 
have  a  right  to  demand  an  entire  reciprocity 
from  the  States  of  the  Germanic  Empire  ? — 
Wljy  should  Munich,  Stutgard,  Ettenheim,  and 
Friburgh,  have  the  right  of  remaining  the  centre 
of  the  conspiracies  which  England  never  ceases 
to  form  against  France  and  Helvetia  ? 

These  objects  deserve  your  utmost  solicitude, 
Citizen  First  Consul ;  and  I  dare  to  tell  you  so, 
because  this  privilege  belongs  to  the  Chief  of 
Justice,  and  the  most  serious  attention  in  this 
respect  forms  part  of  your  first  duties. 

It  may  be  objected,  I  know,  that  England, 
as  a  friendly  power,  has  a  right  to  send  Minis- 
ters to  the  Electors  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wir- 
temburg.  But  English  diplomacy  is  composed 
of  two  sorts  of  agents,  whom  all  the  Continent 
well  knows  how  to  distinguish.  Such  Ministers 
as  Cornwallis  and  Warren,  are  never  accredited 

but 
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but  for  honourable  missions,  to  maintain  a  good 
understanding  between  nations,  and  to  regulate 
the  grand  interests  of  policy  or  of  commerce ; 
whilst  the  Wickhams,  the  Drakes,  and  the 
Spencer  Smiths,  are  known  throughout  Europe 
as  the  artificers  of  crime,  whose  cowardice  is 
protected  by  a  sacred  character.  I  will  say 
more  :  the  presence  of  these  contemptible  agents 
is  very  mortifying  to  the  Princes  in  friendship 
with  France;  and  the  Courts  of  Munich  and 
Stutgard  cannot  support,  without  disgust,  Drake 
and  Spencer  Smith,  whom  numberless  reasons 
render  suspected  of  a  very  different  mission  from 
that  which  is  announced  by  their  official  title. 
In  consequence  of  the  demand  that  you  have 
made  of  them,  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wir- 
temburg  have  driven  from  their  states  the  im- 
pure remains  of  the  French  who  are  enemies 
to  their  country,  and  whose  hatred  has  survi- 
ved the  calamities  of  civil  war,  and  the  par- 
don which  you  have  granted  them.  Let  them 
likewise  drive  away  these  artificers  of  conspi- 
racy, whose  mission  has  no  other  object  but  to 
re-animate  the  intestine  dissensions  of  France, 
and  to  sow  fresh  discord  on  the  Continent. 
Ought  not  our  neighbours  to  suffer  an  equal 
alarm  with  ourselves  at  the  return  of  political 

troubles 
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troubles,  and  of  all  those  horrors  of  war,  which 
can  be .  profitable  only  to  that  nation  which  is 
the  enemy  of  every  other? — 1  demand,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  and  tvery  duty  I  owe  you, 
Citizen  First  Consul,  impels  me  to  make  the  re- 
quest, that  the  Cabinet  may  take  such  effectual 
measures,  that  the  Wickhams,  the  Drakes,  and 
the  Spencer  Smiths,  may  not  be  received  by  any 
power  in  friendship  with  France,  whatever  may 
be  their  title  or  character ;  men  who  preach  up 
assassination,  and  foment  domestic  troubles  j  the 
agents  of  corruption,  the  missionaries  of  revolt 
against  all  established  governments,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  all  states,  and  of  all  governments.  The 
law  of  nations  does  not  apply  to  them.  I  have 
fulfilled  my  duty,  Citizen  First  Consul,  in  ex- 
posing to  your  view  the  facts  which  prove  that 
Drake  and  Spencer  Smith  exercise  upon  the 
Continent  the  same  mission  with  which  Wick- 
ham  was  charged  during  the  last  war.  Your  su- 
preme wisdom  will  do  the  rest. 

REGNIEK. 

Dated  Paris,  28th  Germinal,  in  the  year 
12,  April  18,  1804. 

Those  Continental  Governments  which  have 
been  intimidated  or  seduced  to  sign  indiscreetly, 
by  their  representatives  at  Paris,  a  belief  in  this 

stupid 
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tupid  farrago  of  absurdity,  falsehood,  and  for. 
gery,  the  production  of  minds  tormented  by 
remorse  for  past  crimes,  dreading  future  chas- 
tisements, and  furious  at  their  impotency  to 
otherwise  injure  a  great  and  free  nation,  as 
much  above  the  republican  tyrants  and  their 
slaves  for  her  loyalty,  as  for  her  spirit  and 
patriotism; — let  them  compare  the  public  and 
private  characters  of  an  Addington,  of  a  Hawkes- 
bury,  and  a  St.  Vincent,  with  those  of  a  Buona- 
parte, of  a  Regnier,  and  of  a  Talleyrand  ;  and 
then  they  wili,  no  ^  ubt,  disavow  such  degrad- 
ing and  impolitic  transactions  of  their  Ministers, 
and  be  ashamed  of  having  diplomatic  agents  in 
France,  so  ignorant,  so  weak,  or  so  wicked,  as 
to  stoop  to  be  the  panegyrists  of  infamy,  the 
promoters  of  the  plans  of  the  guilty,  and  the 
indirect  accomplices  in  the  plots  of  rebels  and  re- 
gicides. 

As  to  Regnier's: accusation  and  charge  against 
the  unfortunate  and  so  barbarously  murdered 
Duke  of  Enghien  and  General  Pichegru,  against 
Moreau,  Georges,  and  others,  they  are  to  be 
received  with  caution  and  viewed  with  suspicion; 
because  Buonaparte's  ambition,  and  even  safety, 
required  at  this  moment  a  great  plot.  'He 
wanted  it,  to  take  away  the  public  attention 

from 
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from  the  inefficacy  of  his  means  to  invade  Eng- 
land, and  to  divert  the  murmurs  and  quiet  the 
impatience  of  his  soldiers:  it  was  necessary, 
before  his  debased  Senate  could  invite  him  to 
assume  an  Imperial  dignity,  to  which,  ever 
since  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  had  anxiously 
looked,  and  which  had  been  impeded,  but  not 
laid  aside,  by  the  renewal  of  the  war.  It  has, 
besides,  been  a  favourite  maxim  with  all  the 
revolutionary  rulers  in  France  to  invent  con- 
spiracies. Traitors  themselves,  they  saw  in 
every  opposer  a  rebel  against  their  authority, 
and  in  very  rival  a  conspirator  against  their 
power.  When  their  popularity  was  decreasing, 
or  when  they  apprehended  the  punishment  due 
to  their  crimes;  when  their  cruel  deeds  of  inter- 
nal vengeance  became  abhorred ;  when  their 
absurd  schemes  of  external  ambition  had  mis- 
carried j  when  defeats  had  irritated  their  pride, 
or  when  disaffection  raged  in  their  armies ; 
when  their  soldiers  wanted  pay,  or  the  people 
bread,  to  silence  clamour,  and  to  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  the  injured  and  offended,  but  giddy 
French  nation; — plots  were  announced,  de- 
nounced, and  punished — prisons  crowded — scaf- 
folds erected — or  the  wilds  of  Cayenne  peopled 
-  with  victims.  Des  Od'ouard,  Prudhomme,  and 

other 
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other  revolutionary  writers,  have  acknowledged,. 
"  That  during  ten  years,  from  17S9  to  1799, 
the  different  members  of  different  factions  in 
that  period,  pretended  to  have  discovered  no 
less  than  860  conspiracies,  of  which  sixteen  only 
were  supposed  to  le  real,  though  they  have  cost 
the  lives  or  liberties  of  no  less  than  144,000 
persons,  of  whom  9666  were  women."  The 
member  of  the  National  Convention,  and  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  Poultier,  originally  a  Car- 
melite friar,  whom  the  Revolution  converted  suc- 
cessively into  a  strolling  player,  a  regicide,  a  legis- 
lator, a  general,  and  an  author,  confessed  in  hi* 
work  "  On  Republican  Parties,"  that,  "  Of  these 
860  pretended  conspiracies)  he  had,  by  the  desire 
of  Mirabeau,  Orleans,  Talleyrand,  Condorcet,  Bris- 
sot,  Danton,  Robespierre,  La  Reveillere,  or  Barras, 
invented  721,  and  published  them  as  real  in  the 
daily  papers,  particularly  in  that  newspaper  called 
L'Ami  des  Lois."  He  ingenuously  adds,  "  That 
France  will  cease  to  be  a  republic  if  she  ceases  to 
le  agitated,  and,  secure  from  present  dangers, 
gives  the  people  time  to  recollect  their  past  un- 
interrupted tranquillity  under  Monarchy ;  to  see 
what  they  are,  and  remember  what  they  were. 

From   the  murder    of  the  innocent  Marquis 
de  Favras  as  a  conspirator,  by  La  Fayette,  in 

Feb. 
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Feb.  1790,  every  year  since  the  people  have  been 
more  or  less  alarmed,  more  or  less  tormented; 
under  the  appellation  of  measures  of  police,  or 
measures  of  public  safety,  new  measures  of  ri- 
gour, of  slavery,  and  of  terrorism,  have  been 
resorted  to.    Under  pretext  of  the  necessity  to 
save  the  country,  but  in  fact  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of   th*eir  usurpation,   Robespierre  and 
his  Committee  of  Public  Safety  decreed  the  most 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  laws  against  the  quiet 
and  liberty  of  French  republicans.  These  laws  the 
Directory  improved,  and,  after  being  extended, 
they  are  now  confirmed,  and  regarded  by  Buona- 
parte's  Consulate  as   the  fundamental   laws  of 
the  Republic;  and   have  obtained   a  perfection 
with  the  assistance  of  Fouche,  Talleyrand,  and 
other  liberal-minded  counsellors,  at  which  all  acts 
of  former  republican  tyrants  could  never  arrive. 
No  person  of  either  sex  in  modern  France,  above 
fifteen  years  of  age,  is  exempted  from  the  obli- 
gation of  having  a  card  of  citizenship,  or  a  pass, 
containing   a  minute  description  of  his  or  her 
person,  as  if  in  the  modern  French  common- 
wealth it  was  suspected  that  every  individual  was 
born  to  be  at  one  period  or  other  a  traitor  or  a 
conspirator,  a  rebel  or  a  felon,  whose  person  it 

was 
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was  necessary  to  keep  registered  in  the  police 
offices,  where  volumes  are  found,  with  .copies  of 
the  passes  or  cards  of  thirty  millions  of  degraded 
originals,  or  free  French  republicans.  In  Italy 
as  in  Switzerland,  in  Holland  as  in  Hanover, 
and  in  all  countries  where  a  French  citizen  enters 
to  rule  and  to  plunder,  the  same  oppressive  acts 
are  introduced,  with  domiciliary* visits,  arbitrary 
imprisonments,  requisitions,  extortions,  &c.j 
liberty  disappears  with  prosperity,  and  nothing 
remains  but  wretched  slaves  and  proud  tyrants. 
If,  therefore,  a  Cochon  or  a  Sottin,  a  Fouche 
or  a  Regnier,  occupies  the  place  of  a  Police 
Minister  in  the  French  Republic,  if  he  possesses 
no  honour  or  feelings,  and  but  common  under- 
standing, he  will,  by  the  ignorant,  be  considered 
as  an  able,  if  not  a  great  man.  This  explains  the 
success  of  the  admired  French  police,  backed  by 
132,OO(»  avowed  spies  at  Paris  alone  (one-sixth 
of  the  population*)  ;  and  shews  the  utter  impos- 
sibility that  any  conspiracy  of  any  considerable 
extent  can  exist  long  without  discovery.  It 
proves  besides,  that  when  government  finds  it 
necessary,  it  has  at  its  command  132,000  irre- 
proachable witnesses  ready  to  discover,  or  to 

swear 
*  See  Lcs  Nouvellcs  a  la  Main,  No.  iii.  Brumaire,  an  xii. 
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swear  to  any  plot  that  may  be  thought  necessary 
either  to  impeach  internal  rivals,  or  to  calumniate 
foreign  foes. 

The  anarchy  and  immorality  of    the  French 
Revolution  have  introduced  themselves  into  all 
the  branches  of  the  administration,  the  judicial 
department    not    excepted.      Fiddlers,    barbers, 
strolling-players,  and  apostate,  friars,  have  been 
seated  on  the  bench  of  judges,  as  well  as  headed 
battalions.      The  cruel  Dumas,  the  President  of 
the    Revolutionary    Tribunal   at   Paris  in   1793 
and   1794,  had  first  in  1790  left  his  convent; 
Collot  D'Herbois  and  Fernix,  who  butchered  in 
the   same  capacity   during  the  same  period   at 
Lyons  and  at  Orange,  had  both  in  1789  been 
attached  to  the  theatre  in  the  former  city,  the 
one  as  an  actor  and  the  other  as  a  musician. 
The  Judge  at  Strasburgh,  Schneider,  had  been  a 
barber,   and    the  Judge  in  La  Vendee,  Heron, 
was  a  tailor  from  Versailles.     A  hundred  others 
as  low,  as  ignorant,  and  as  cruel,  might  he  men- 
tioned.     The  consequence   is,   that  the  honest 
man  has  no  security  that  he  shall  not  be  punished 
as  a  rogue,  or  executed  as  an  assassin;  whilst  the 
really  criminal,  by  money  or  friends,  is  always 
sure  to  escape    chastisement.    "Corruption  and 
ignorance  walk  hand-in-hand;  and  it  is  more 
VOL,  in.  O 
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easy  for  Buonaparte  to  clear  the  highways  of 
robbers,  than  to  prevent  his  tribunals  from  being 
dens  of  thieves,  where  innocence  is  condemned 
for  want  of  means  or  inclination  to  bribe,  and 
where  guilt  is  acquitted,  by  dividing  with  the 
judges  the  spoils  of  its  nefarious  deeds;  tribunals 
from  which  the  sole  whim  of  the  usurper  sends  a 
prisoner  to  fill  a  place  in  his  senate,  or  to  be  shot 
in  the  wood  of  Vincennes. 

To  give  an  English  public  some  idea  of  the 
indecency  and  want  of  probity  and  decorum  in 
the  French  tribunals,  the  following  is.  trans- 
lated vertatim  from  a  Paris  paper,  Le  Journal 
dcs  Triluneaux,  page  6,  of  the  2d  of  January, 
1804.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  23'cl  of  the 
preceding  December : 

"  Lately  a  joung  man,  handsome  in  his  person, 
and  formed  like  a  Hercules,  appeared  before  the 
Criminal  Tribunal  at  Paris,  and  caused  there 
such  a  crowd,  and  was  so  much  the  fashionable 
hero  of  the  day,  that  Parisian  beaux,  belles, 
cockneys,  and  gossips,  paid  as  much  for  places  in 
the  galleries  of  this  tribunal  as  for  those  in  the  first 
boxes  at  the  Opera. 

"  The  prisoner,  Francais  Benoit,  had,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  once  or  twice  every  year,  been 
tried  for  thieving  or  robbery,  and  condemned ; 

but 
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but  had  always  escaped  either  from  the  prisons 
or  from  the  galleys,  and  returned  again  to  the 
lean  monde  at  Paris,  where  his  personal  agre*- 
ableness,  insinuating  manners  and  address,  soon 
procured  him  new  acquaintances,  new  intrigues, 
new  adventures,  and  new  opportunities  to  pilfer 
or  to  steal.  He  was  at  last  arrested  when  on  the 
eve  of  marrying  the  sister  of  General  Murat, 
who,  report  says,  is  now  dying  for  love,  and  has 
even  petitioned  the  First  Consul  to  allow  her  to 
share  the  fate  of  her  lover;  by  the  publicity  of 
whose  imprisonment  the  police  has  not  aug- 
mented their  interest  with  the  Consular  family, 
because  the  theft  was  committed  in  the  Council 
of  State,  where  Buonaparte  had  appointed  him 
an  Under  Secretary;  and  where  this  affair  has 
caused  great  scandal,  as  the  Counsellor  of  State, 
Emmery,  had  accused  another  Counsellor  of 
State,  Francois  de  Nantes,  of  being  the  stealer  of 
a  gold  snuff-box,  which  was  picked  out  of  his 
pocket  in  the  council  chamber,  and  which  was 
stopped  at  a  pawnbroker's  where  Benoit  went  to 
pledge  it. 

"  The  first  question  the   President  asked  Be- 

noit,   on  the  day  of  his  trial,  the  1st  of  Nivose, 

on  the  23d  of  last  December,  was,  "  How  did  you 

come  here;  did  we  not  condemn  you  last  year 
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to  the.galleys  for  life?"  To  which  he  made  the 
following  answer  :  "  Fellow -thieves  !  you  no1 
only  condemned  me  last  year;  but  every  year 
since  1798  I  have  been  condemned  by  fellow- 
thieves  to  the  galleys  for  life.  As  to  the  his- 
tory of  my  escape,  it  is  simple;  it  is  the -same 
now  as  ten  years  ago,  and  has  cost  me  neither 
more  nor  less  than  100  Louis  d'ors.  I  paid  to 
you,  fellow-thieves,  25  Louis  d'ors  for  condemn- 
ing me  only  to  the  galleys  ;  I  paid  to  the  fellow- 
thief  who  commands  at  Brest,  25  Louis  d'ors, 
to  overlook  my  escape  j  to  the  fellow-thief ,  the 
keeper  over  the  galley-slaves,  25  Louis  d'ors  to  let 
me  escape;  and  25  other  Louis  d'ors  for  travel- 
ling post  from  Brest  to  Paris ;  where  you  pro- 
bably will  condemn  me  to-day,  but  where  you 
will  see  me  again  within  six  months." 

"  After  sentence  of  transportation  to  Cayenne 
for  life  had  been  passed,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  Judge,  but,  bowing,  regarded  the  Ladies  in 
the  galleries,  saying,  "  My  fellow-thieves  have 
sent  me  to  Cayenne ;  but,  Ladies,  do  not  break 
your  hearts;  I  shall  never  leave  France,  and  but 
for  a  short  time  Paris.  I  am  a  thief,  it  is  true, 
but  a  patriotic  thief,  having  never  yet  stolen  any 
.thing  but  from  thieves  en  masse,  enriched  by  a 
revolution  which  has  ruined  my  family  and  myself. 

I  am 
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I  am   besides  an  anti-repciblican,  and  an  anti- 
regicide,  and  have  revenged  in  my  oicn  manner  \\\c. 
murder  of  an  innocent  King,  and  the  destruction 
of  Monarchy.     Of  the  regicides  who  murdered 
Louis  XVI.   1  have  cockled  (>2 ;  of  the  former 
kings  of  factions,  [  have  cockled  all  the  members 
of  Robespierre's   Committee   of  Public   Safety; 
all  the  members  of  the  late  Directory  ;  the  whole 
Consular  family;  all  the  Consular  ministers  and 
counsellors  of  state;  most  of  the  senators,  legis- 
lators, tribunes,  and  many  of  the  other  revolu- 
tionary gentry,   now  so  proud,  so  great,  and  so 
honest.     The   snuff-box   for  which   I  am  now 
pinched,  interrupted  my  career   to  the  consulate 
for  life,   in  the  same  manner  as  a  gold  bracelet 
squeezed  me  in   1796,  and  prevented  me  from 
being  a  Director  for  five  years."     Turning  to- 
wards the  public  accuser,  Merlin  of  Douai,  he 
said,  "  Is  it  not  true,   fellow-thief,   that  I  was 
that  year  a  favourite  aide-de-camp  to  you,  both 
in  the  directorial   hall,   and  in  your  good  wife's 
bed-room;  at  your  table  as  well  as  in  your  bed  j 
Excuse  Ladies  !  this   indiscretion;    the  sneer  of 
my  old  friend  forces  it  from  me — and  remember, 
Parisian  beauties,   that  if  you  desire  to  see  your 
constant  admirer  soon  again — d'argent,  leaucoup 
o  3  d] 'argent, 
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d*  argent,  can  alone  break  his  fetters,  in  making 
him  your  slave." 

"  When  he  was  carried  away,  several  purses 
with  gold  were  thrown  to  him  from  the  galleries; 
and  in  the  passage  from  the  tribunal  back  to  the 
prison,  a  servant  to  the  beautiful  wife  of  a  rich 
banker  presented  him  with  a  rouleau,  of  fifty 
I*otus  d'ors.  During  his  speech,  he  had  often 
been  interrupted  by  the  Judges,  who  had  or- 
dered the  gens  d'armes  to  carry  him  away,  but 
^hey  were  prevented  by  the  crowd  from  ap- 
proaching him  or  the  bar.  He^ often  received  loud 
and  repeated  applauses  from  the  galleries,  and 
from  the  people  in  the  hall." 

A  gentleman  who  was  present  at  this  trial  "is 
now  in  London,  and  assures  me  that  he  saw 
Benoit  the  week  before  at  Madame  Buonaparte's 
ball,  where  his  frequent-  dances  with  her  not 
only  caused  the  envy  and  whispers  of  all  other  la- 
thes present,  but  even  the  jealousy  of  the  First 
Consul,  whose  frowns  forced  his  dear  moitict 
though  unwillingly,  to  change  partners  !  !  ! 

That  the  Consular  Grand  Judge  Regnier  of 
1S()4,  possesses  the  same  debased  mind  with  the 
revolutionary  Judge  Regnier  of  1794,  an  anec- 
dote well  known  at  Paris,  and  extracted  from 

La 
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Let  NoiLuelles  a  la  Main,  No.  i.  Vendemiaire, 
an.  xii.  evinces: — "In  January,  1803,  Made- 
moiselle de  C ,  a  young  lady  whose  father, 

the  Marquis  de  C ,  died  during  his  emigra- 
tion, was  left  entitled  to  a  fortune  of  400,000 
livres,  or  16,0001.  per  annum.  This  ohly  child 
was  educated  in  a  Roman  Catholic  school  in  this 
country.  Of  her  family  property  nearly  half 
remained  unsold,  and,  according  to  Buonaparte's 
amnesty,  was  to  be  restored  to  her.  She  waited 
therefore  on  the  Grand  Judge  to  prove  her 
claims.  Regnier  is  a  man  near  sixty,  with  the 
ferocious  looks  of  an  executioner,  improved  by 
the  vulgar  and  brutal  manners  of  a.,  sans -culottes. 
This  public  functionary,  offered  this  beautiful 
lady  more  than  she  demanded,  upon  condition 
of  accepting  his  hand,  being,  as  he  said,  deter  \ 
mined  to  obtain  a,  divorce,  should  his  aid  wife  not  die. 

soon.     Upon  Mademoiselle  de  C 's  refusal, 

and  declaration,  "  That  she  hoped  Providence 
would  give  her  strength  to  support  poverty, 
rather  than  do  any  thing  contrary  to  her  princi- 
ples of  virtue ;"  the  Grand  Judge  fell  into  a  rage, 
told  her  to  be  gone,  and  never  call  again;  as  those 
who  lelicved  in  Providence  and  in  virtue  might 
trust  to  their  assistance,  and  had  nothing  to  ex~ 
pert  from  him.  In  a  memorial  presented  to  the 
o  4  First 
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First  Consul,  this  lady  related  the  behaviour  of 
his  Grand  Judge,  and  asked  for  reparation  and 
justice;  for  which,  however,  she  is  yet  waiting. 

The  proverb,  qui  non  cognoscitur  ex  se,  cognosci- 
tur  ex  sociisj  is  truly  applicable  to  Buonaparte. 
With  very  few,  if  any  exceptions,  all  persons 
having  his  confidence,  serving  his  usurpation, 
transacting  as  his  ministers,  or  acting  as  his  mi- 
litary or  political  tools,  are,  with  Regnier,  equally 
notorious  for  crimes,  and  dangerous  from  their 
want  of  all  moral  and  religious  notions*. 

*  The  particulars  for  which  the  authorities  are  not  quoted, 
are  taken  from  Histoire  Genera/  lies  Crimes,  by  Prudhomme  ; 
J)ictionnaire  ties  Jjcobins  and  L(s  Annalti  du  ftrrorhmt, 

By  a  decree  of  the  icth  of  July  1804,  Regnier  was  deprived 
of  his  place  as  a  minister  of  the  Police  ;  and  his  functions  as 
a  Grand  Judge,  are  now  of  the  same  nature  its  those  of  the  fo** 
wer  ministers  of  justice. 
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JODGB     OF    THE    CRIMINAL     AND     SPECIAL     TRIBUNAL 
OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE   SEINE,   BE- 
FORE   WHOM    MOREAU,    PICHBGRU, 
GEORGES,    &C.   WERE   PRI- 
VATELY EXAMINED. 


MOST  of  the  men  employed  by  Buonaparte 
as  instruments  to  entrap  and  condemn  the 
pretended  conspirators,  whom  he  regards  as  per- 
sonal rivals,  or  as  enemies  to  his  usurpation,  are 
the  very  same  men  who  plotted  the  destruction 
of  Monarchy  in  1791  ;  who  murdered  the  terror- 
ists in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  who  plun- 
dered, while  they  extolled  equality,  during  the 
years  1792,  1793,  and  1794,  and  whose  crimes 
were  so  notorious,  that,  since  the  death  of  Ro- 
bespierre, none  of  his  successors,  except  Buona  - 
parte,  have  stooped  to  associate  with  characters, 
corrupted  as  well  as  atrocious.  The  Judge  Thu- 
riot,  and  the  Police  Director  Real,  are  both  of 
this  description.  Both  were,  in  1789,  advocates 
of  the  Parliament ;  both  were  disgraced  by  nefa- 
rious actions  $  both  were  despised  by  their  supe- 
o  5  riors 
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riors  and  shunned  by  their  equals  j  both,  there- 
fore, became  flaming  patriots,  and  as  such  joined 
in  rebellion. 

Thuriot  was,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1/89,  one 
of  the  Electors  of  Paris;  and  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1791,  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  Legis- 
lative Body  for  the  department  of  Marne;    in 
which  post  he  shewed  himself  one  of  the  most 
violent  and  bitter  enemies  of  his  King,  and  of 
Monarchy.     He  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
i,a  Fayette's   persecutors,    whose   imbecile  and 
lukewarm  patriotism  displeased  him.     In  March, 
1792,  he  provoked  measures  of  rigour  towards 
the  emigrants,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  oppo- 
sition,  an  insurrection  of  the  people  at  Paris. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  he  declaimed  against  reli- 
gion, and  against  the  clergy,  (t  wliom  he  wished, 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.*"     In  July  he  ascended  the  tribune  every 
day  to  calumniate  his  King  and  to  blaspheme 
his  God.     On  the  26th  he  proposed  to  declare 
the  country  in  danger,    and    the    permanency 
of  the  Parisian  Sections.      After  the   10th  of 
August  he  became  the  interpreter  of  the  insur- 
rection municipality,    caused  domiciliary  visits 
and  a  revolutionary  tribunal  to  be  decreed,  and 

defended 
*  See  Recueil  <T  Anecdotes,  page  4sz, 
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defended  the  massacres  of  prisoners  in  Septem- 
ber, because  this  summary  justice  of  the  sovereign 
people  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country, 
as  the  tree  of  liberty  could  never  flourish  without 
being  continually  inundated  with  the  blood  of  aristo- 
crats, and  other  enemies  of  the  Revolution* .  Elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  he  con- 
tinued faithful  to  his  former  ferocious  principles  ; 
and,  during  the  trial  of  the  virtuous  and  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.,  he  daily  called  for  the  de- 
struction of  that  good  prince.  On  the  12th  of 
December  he  demanded  that  the  tyrant  Capet 
should  be  tried,  and  ascend  the  scaffold  within  three 
days.  On  the  same  day  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Conventional  Commissaries,  and  sent  to  the 
Temple  to  ask  Louis  XVI.  the  names  of  the 
counsellors  whom  he  chose  for  defenders.  On 
the  18th  Thuriot  declared  in  the  Jacobin  Club, 
That  if  the  National  Convention  evinced  any  signs 
of  clemency,  he  would  go  himself  to  the  Temple,  and 
blow  out  the  brains  of  the  King,  for  whose  death 
he,  of  course,  voted  in  January  17Q3t.  'Al- 
ways a  partisan  of  violent  and  oppressive  mea- 
sures, this  friend  of  liberty  caused,  in  March,  a 
o  6  law 

•    •  ' 

*  See  Recueil  d' Anecdotes,  page  453. 
t  See  the  same  work  and  page ;  and  Le  Dictiormaire  Biogra- 
phique,  art.  Thuriot. 
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lav/  concerning  passes  to  be  decreed,  to  which 
free  Frenchmen  are  still  so  subject,  that  they 
dare  not  walk  in  the  streets  without  a  pass  in 
their  pocket.  In  May,  he  denounced  all  bankers 
and  merchants  as  incorrigible  aristocrats  j  and, 
as  a  punishment,  moved,  that  they  should  im- 
mediately be  obliged  to  pay  a  forced  loan  of 
one  million.  In  June,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  "  where," 
(according  to  Recueil  d'Anecdotes,  page  345), 
**  having  appropriated  to  himself  500,000  livres  in 
assignats,  deposited  there,  and  belonging  to  ar- 
rested persons,  he  was  turned  out  by  Robes- 
pierre, and  escaped  the  guillotine  only  by  assist- 
ing that  uepubliean  tyrant  in  sending  his  revolu- 
tionary antagonists,  the  Brissotines,  to  prison 
and  to  death.  During  the  remaining  part  of 
Robespierre's  reign,  Thuriot  was  his  assiduous 
valet ;  but  remained  silent  in  the  National  Con- 
vention, from  fear  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
opposing  factions.  After  Robespierre's  execu- 
tion, he  became  the  official  defender  of  Bar- 
rere,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  their  republican  ac- 
complices, who^  during  eighteen  months,  had 
eondemned  more  innocent  persons  to  be  guillo- 
tined, shot,  and  drowned,  than  had  perished, 

during 
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during  the  Monarchy,  for  the  fourteen  preceding 
centuries. 

In  February  1  7Q5,  Le  Gendre  accused  him  iq 
the  National  Convention  of  being  chief  of  the 
Terrorists j  after  whose  defeat  by  Pichegru,  in  the 
insurrection  on  the  first  of  the  following  April, 
he  was  ordered,  first  to  be  arrested,  and  after- 
wards to  be  outlawed,  as  on  that  day  one  of  the 
principal  plotters  for  restoring  the  reign  of  terror. 
He  remained  concealed  until  the  amnesty  of  this 
Assembly  in  October  permitted  him  again  to 
fraternize  with  his  former  associates.  The  revo- 
lution effected  by  Buonaparte  in  1799  found  him 
without  bread  as  well  as  without  a  conscience,, 
ready  to  perpetrate  the  same  enormities  in  erect-, 
ing  a  throne  for  an  usurper,  that  he  had  already 
committed  in  annihilating  that  of  his  lawful 
Sovereign. 

His  past  crimes  and  infamy  were,  with  the 
guilty  Corsican,  pledges  for  his  future  obedience, 
and  fidelity  j  he  was  therefore  promoted  to  the 
place  that  he  now  occupies.  Prudhomme's  work*- 
gives  him  this  character : — "  Before  the  Revolu- 
tion, dishonoured  and  indebted  ;  atheist,  to  crush , 

the 

*  Prudhomme's   Histoiie  des  Crimes,  torn,  iv,  page  644  ; 
•lad  Rccueil  d' Anecdote*,  page  354. 
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the  remorse  of  his  conscience ;  and  factious,  to 
be  enabled  to  silence  the  reproaches  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, and  the  demands-  of  his  creditors  ; 
Thuriot  saluted  cordially  in  1789  the  overthrow 
of  rank,  property,  morality,  and  religion.  Fana- 
ticism operated  upou  Marat,  St.  Just,  and  even 
sometimes  upon  Robespierre;  but  Thuriot  was  al- 
ways cool  and  deliberate,  defending  with  the  same 
sang  frold  the  barbarity  of  others,  as  he  offered 
himself  to  shoot  Louis  XVI.  Besides  his  thefts  en 
masse  in  the  committees,  he  dearly  sold  his  pro- 
tection, and  by  it,  in  detail,  picked  the  pockets 
of  his  countrymen.  In  1795  he  was  accused  in 
the  National  Convention  by  Le  Cointre,  of  hav- 
ing stabbed  Vis  wife  j  by  Le  Gendre  of  having 
poisoned  his  mother;  and  by  Freron  of  having 
caused  twelve  of  his  creditors  to  be  murdered  in 
the  Abbey  prison,  on  the  2d  of  September,  17 92." 
To  these  grave  accusations,  his  only  answer 
was — PROVE  IT;  well  knowing,  that  during  the 
reign  of  terror  all  witnesses  to  his  guilt  had  been 
removed  to  a  place  where  they  can  tell  no  tales. 
Asa  politician,  he  said  in  1791.  "The  Re- 
volution was  designed  to  raise  the  lowest ;  and 
will  never  rest  till  it  has  effected  that  purpose." 
As  an  orator  it  may  be  added,  that  he  would  li- 

,terally 
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terally  beat  both  the  air  and  the  earth  amidst 
his  declamations,  that  his  adversaries  might  have 
no  rest. 

Such  is  the  judge  who  had  at  his  disposal  the 
lives  of  Moreau,  Georges,  and  other  illustrious 
and  loyal  men  I ! ! 


F.  F.  REAL, 
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P.  F.  REAL, 

THE     DIRECTOR     OF    BUONAPARTE'S     POLICE,    AND    HIS 
COUNSELLOR   Of    STATE. 


Comme  ce  lourd  Re«l<tr!t ! 

Comme  il  ment  sans  gout,  sans  esprit ! 

L'entendez  vous  vanter  avec  emphase 

Lecivisme  de  ses  gredins  ? 

Comme  il  jouit !  Comme  il  est  en  extase 

Devant  les  chants  des  assassins  ! 

C'est  un  quatre  vingUneuf,  ami  de  la  patrie, 

O  Je  charmant  jeune  homme  !  O  1'honnete  garjon  f 

Pour  certains  petits  tours,  qui  ne  flairoient  pas  bon, 

Sa  griffe  fut,  dit-on,  au  palais  raccourcie; 

M ais  j  'en  jure  Fyon  Rossignol  et  Babauf, 

S'il  fut  fort  en  filouterie, 

En  tcrrorisme  il  n'est  pas  neufc 

AUCCSTE    DANICAK. 

THE  tbeoriesj  speculationSj  or-  reveries  of 
physiognomists,  though  less  dangerous  to  the 
happiness  of  society,  are  as  defective,  and  as  little  • 
to  be  depended  upon,  as  those  of  modern  philo- 
sophers, metaphysicians,  politicians*  or  other 
fashionable  innovators.  Of  the  rebellious  mon- 
sters that  have  butchered,  or  caused  butcheries, 
in  revolutionary  France,  with  the  exception  of. 

Mirabeau, 
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Mirabeau,  Sieyes,  Marat,  and  Danton,  most  of 
them  were  good-looking  men,  whose  faces  and 
features  bespoke  neither  cruelty  nor  villany. 
Such  are,  or  were,  those  of  a  La  Fayette,  Brissot, 
Robespierre,  Carrier,  Hebert,  Le  Bon,  Barrasj 
Fouche,  Mehee,  and  other  notorious  rebels  or 
regicides.  Even  from  viewing  the  picture  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  no  man  would  imagine 
the  original  more  atrocious  than  a  Nero;  a  greater 
hypocrite  than  -a  Cromwell;  more  deliberately 
wicked  than  a  Sylla;  and  more  coolly  barbarous 
than  a  Marius. 

Had  a  Lavater  been  asked  to  delineate  the  fea- 
tures of  a  man  morally  good,  and  religiously 
virtuous,  the  portrait  of  Real  would,  according 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  himself,  have  furnished 
him  with  a  complete  model.  But  with  a  pleasing 
'and  open  countenance,  that  shews  candour  itself; 
with  an  agreeable  and  soft  voice,  and  very  insi- 
nuating manners;  with  a  language  that  breathes 
nothing  but  humanity;  having  tears  at  his  com- 
mand on  all  occasions,  and  bestowing  them  libe- 
rally either  in  defending  crimes  or  in  accusing 
innocence;  either  on  hearing  in  society  a  narra- 
tive of  invented  distress,  or  on  seeing  in  the 
theatre  the  imaginary  mjsqry  of  a  tragedian,  Real' 

conceals 
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conceals  within  a  body  of  perfect  shape,  themes 
hypocritical,  ferocious,  and  base  mind. 

Real  is  the  son  of  a  Clerk  in  the  Police  Office 
at  Paris,  and  was  born  in  1760:  accused  of  for- 
gery, and  convicted  of  fraud,  he  was  shortly  be- 
fore the  Revolution  struck  off  the  list  of  advo- 
cates by  the  King's  Parliament  in  that  city.  He 
therefore,  of  course,  became  ^fashionable  patriot, 
and  early  made  himself  remarked  by  his  exag- 
gerated opinions  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  by 
his  dangerous  and  sophistical  writings  in  the  peri- 
odical papers  of  1789,  1790,  and  1791.  He  was 
with  Mehee  a  co-operator  in  the  paper  Le  Pa- 
triote,  in  1789,  and  with  Gorsas  in  the  Journal 
des  LXXXIII  Department.  In  the  confidence* 
of  the  conspirators  who  planned  and  effected  the 
revolution  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  he  was 
by  them  appointed  thej^rs/  public  accuser  of  the 
Jlrst  revolutionary  tribunal.  In  this  terrible  situ- 
ation, he  was  \he.Jirst  judicial  functionary  that 
forced  French  judges  and  a  French  jury,  to  lay 
aside  the  laws  of  their  country  3  to  silence  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  to  substi- 
tute in  their  place  the  passions  and  vengeance  of 
factions.  He  was  the  fast  to  destroy  the  im- 
mense distance  which,  in  all  civilized  nations^ 
separates  the  punishment  for  an  imprudent  word 

from 
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from  that  of  a  murderous  deed.  According  to 
his  conclusions,  as  a  public  accuser,  "  all  persons 
carried  before  a  revolutionary  tribunal  were  guilty, 
Iccause  they  were  suspected ;  for  in  revolutionary 
times,  to  cause  suspicion  was  always  guilt,  and  all 
guilt  deserved  death.  And  a  citizen  w ho  mentioned 
the  name  of  a  king,  or  who  talked  of  a  peace  with 
a  king,  committed  high  treason  toward  his  na- 
tion ;  and  was  as  culpable  as  the  parricide  who 
strangled  his  father,  the  matricide  who  poisoned 
his  mother,  or  the  fatricide  who  stabbed  his 
brother*." 

Among  the  many  other  persons  whom  Real, 
as  a  public  accuser,  sent  to  the  scaffold,  was  the 
brave  and  loyal  General  Blackman,  of  the  King's 
Swiss  guard.     He  was  condemned  for  conspiring 
against  the  people,  by  defending,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  the  King,  his  family,  and  the  palace  of 
the  Thuilleries  against  the  mob  of  assassins  and 
plunderers  who  had  attacked  them;  and  though 
he   proved,   that  in  doing  otherwise   he   would 
have  acted  not  only  contrary  to  his  honour  as 
an  officer,  but  tq  that  duty  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  XVI.,   by  the 
French  constitution,  and  by  the   several  military 
capitulations    between   France  and    Switzerland, 

he 

*  Le  Recucil  d'  Anecdotes,  page  177, 
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he  was  guillotined  on  the  3d  of  September.  It 
was  to  him  that  Real  addressed  those  remark- 
able words,  which  have  so  often  been  quoted  to 
inspire  horror  against  their  abominable  author  : 
"  /  have  two  consciences;  the  one  acquits  thce,  not 
only  as  innocent,  lut  as  just ;  lut  the  other  condemn  s 
thee,  to  save  the  country,  and  to  inspire  /error  to 
innocence  as  well  as  to  guilt*." 

With  Danton,  Sergent,  Marat,  Panis,  Mehee, 
Santerre,  Tallien,  and  Jarat,  Real  organized  the 
massacres  of  the  confined  persons  in  the  prisons 
of  Paris  and  Versailles  in  September  1792;  and 
he  wrote  the  official  letter  which  Danton  signed 
at  Minister  of  Justice,  in  which  all  the  depart- 
ments were  invited  to  imitate  the  summary  justice 
of  the  people  at  Paris ;  to  empty  all  prisons,  and 
to  dispatch  all  prisoners  as  enemies  to  liberty 
and  equality  t.  The  consequence  of  this  official 
letter  was,  the  murder  of  22,531  prisoners,  con- 
fined as  suspected,  in  different  jails  all  over 
France^;. 

In    l/y3    he    was  elected    deputy   Procurerf 

of 

*  Le  Recucil  d'Anccdotes,  page-^S  ;  and  Lcs  Annales  du 
Terrorisme,  page  644. 

t  See  Les  Annales  du  Terrorisme,  page  406  ;  and  Le  Recueil 
d1  Anecdotes,  page  104,  in  the  note. 

£  See  the  last-mentioned  work;  and  Le  EXictionnairedes  Ja- 
cobins, art. 
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«f  the  Committee  at  Paris,  under  the  notorious 
Chaumette,  in  which  situation  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  no  less  notorious  Hebertj    when,  after 
the  death   of  Marat,    in  pronouncing  an  apo- 
theosis    of    this  martyr  of  French   liberty,    he 
offended  Robespierre,  whom   he  called  on   this 
occasion,  <f  not  the  republican  providence,  as  he 
has  lately  done  Buonaparte,  but  only  a  republican 
apostle  of  equality."  His  speech  on  this  occasion 
is  preserved  in  Les  Annales  du  Terrorisme,  p.  188. 
Real,   it  is   said,  ascending  the   tribune  of  the 
jacobins,  pale  and  disfigured,  sobbing,   sighing, 
and  crying,    addressed    himself  to  Robespierre : 
"  Apostle  of  liberty !  thy  Christ  (Marat)  is  no 
more;  but  his  gospel   (evangilej,  shewing  Ma- 
rat's atrocious  journal,  called  The  Friend  of  the 
People,   will  exist  for  ever  in  free  France,  and 
instruct  Frenchmen   in   their  duty   as  freemen. 
I  propose,  therefore,  that  busts  of  Marat  shall  be 
placed  in  all  jacobin  clubs,   in  the  National  Con- 
vention, in  the  revolutionary  tribunals  and  com- 
mittees, and  in  the  halls  of  the  45,OOO   munici- 
palities of  the  French  Republic:    and  that  every 
day,  at  the  opening  of  each  sitting,    the  president 
shall  address  not  a  prayer  (republicans  never  pray) , 
but  a  fraternal  salute  to  the   representatives  of 
St.   Marat."    He  \vas  here  interrupted  by  the 

abundance 
\ 
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abundance    of   tears    which    flowed    down  his 
cheeks ;     but  turning  towards  the  galleries,  he 
continued,  after  a  pause  of  five  minutes  :  "  Bro- 
thers and  friends !  my  fellow- citizens  !  the  vir- 
tuous shade  of  Marat  must  suffer  in  the  purga- 
tory  of  equality   until   it   is  revenged :      let  to 
release  it  by  sacrificing  all  detained,  suspected, 
or  imprisoned  persons  :"   (at  that  period  the  re- 
publican  prisons  contained   250,000  prisoners.) 
(t  Yes,"  continued  he,   "  gratitude  and  HUMA- 
NITY demand  these  numerous   sacrifices.     We 
owe  it  to  Marat  that  we  can  discuss  freely  here. 
And  the  annihilation  of  a  small  portion,  and  the 
unworthy  part  of  the  present  generation,   will 
preserve  future  generations  from  the  chains  of 
royal   tyrants,  and  the  gibbets  of  kingly  execu- 
tioners."     As    Robespierre    was    not   flattered 
enough  in  this  speech,  Real    was  shortly  after 
arrested,    and    confined    in    the   Luxemburg!], 
where  he  saved  his  life  by  becoming,  with  ano- 
ther Consular  Counsellor  of  State,  Miot,  a  spy 
upon  his  fellow-prisoners,  whom  he  denounced 
after    having  treacherously  gained   their  confi- 
dence ;    and    the  last    quoted  work  mentions, 
p.  1QO,  as  a  known  fact,  "  that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  January  to  the  latter  part  of  July,  1794, 
not  a  day  passed  that  one  or  more  persons  did 

not 
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not  perish  by  the  guillotine,  victims  of  Real's  false 
denunciations." 

The  revolution  of  the  gth  Thermidor,  or  27th 
July  1  794,  which  made  his  former  accomplice, 
Tallien,  a  momentary  king  of  faction,  released 
him  from  his  confinement  j  and  on  the  6th  of 
August  following,  he  again  ascended  the  tribune 
of  the  jacobins,  and  gave  a  shocking  picture  of 
the  interior  of  the  prisons  in  the  reign  of  terror, 
which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  jacobins,  he 
augmented  and  printed.  In  the  next  winter  he 
became  the  defender  of  the  criminal  members  of 
the  revolutionary  committees  at  Nantes,  who 
had  committed  so  many  enormities  under  Carrier, 
Francastle  and  others,  in  Brittany,  particularly  in 
La  Vendee. 

To  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
Directory,  he  published  in  the  autumn  1795,  a 
pamphlet  called  Essay  on  the  \3tkof  Fendemiairef 
in  which  he  attempted  to  defend,  or  at  least  to 
palliate,  the  crimes  of  Barras  and  Buonaparte, 
who  ca  the  6th  of  October  of  that  year  had 
butchered  8000  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  because  the  citizens  had  insisted 
upon  choosing  with  freedom  their  representatives  *. 

But 

*  See  Les  Brigaxdt  Dcmaiqutt,  an  excellent  work  by  General 
Danican,  page  238,  239,  and  following. 
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But  his  duplicity  and  hypocrisy  were  so  well 
known>  mistrusted,  and  despised,  that  during  the 
whole  directorial  reign  he  remained  without 
any  public  employment.  Buonaparte,  however, 
-was  not  so  nice.  After  his  usurpation,  Real  was 
in  December  1799  nominated  a  Counsellor  of 
State  in  the  section  of  Justice ;  and  in  February 
1 804,  a  Director  of  the  French  police,  an  office 
corresponding  nearly  with  that  which  Fouche 
resigned  in  1802.  For  this  last  place  he  is  in- 
debted to  his  worthy  friend  Mehee  de  la  Touche, 
whose  services  as  a  spy  in  England  were  regarded 
so  eminently  by  the  First  Consul,  that  this  title 
was  created  purposely  for  him,  as  a  reward  for  his 
recommendation  of  this  infamous  man-: 

"  Fort  bien,  Re«/,  cc  dernier  trait  me  touche ; 
Mais  toi,  done  le  front  seul  signale  tes  forfaits  ; 

Tu  le  sais,  la  vertu  se  fletritdans  tabouche, 
Comme  une  belle  fleur  sur  un  aride  sol, 
En  paries  tu  ?  ton  air  est  si  faux,  si  farouche, 
Quej' imagine  entendre,  ou  Mandrin  ou  Caitouche 
Prechantleshorreursdu  vol." 

DAXICAN. 

The  following  account  of  the  barbarous  Police 
of  France  shews  Real's  conduct  as  a  Police  Direc- 
tor. It  was  related  to  the  Autfhor  by  persons  of 
known  probity,  who  are  still  in  England,  and 
contains  only  their  own  sufferings,  or  what  hap- 
pened to  them  when  in  prison : 

Persons 
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Persons  of  both   sexes,  implicated  in  the  pre- 
tended    conspiracy   of  Moreau,    Georges,    and 
Pichegru,    have   escaped  to   this   country,  after 
being  shut  up  in  the  Temple,  in  the  Conciergerie, 
and  in  La  Force  prisons,  for  several  months, 
and  having  endured  all  the  augmentations  of  the 
horrors  of  captivity,  that  the  dread  of  tortures 
and  of  poison  must  inspire.     It  has  been  observ- 
ed  by   several   political  writers,  that  little  reli- 
ance is  be  placed  on  the  reports  of  proscribed 
persons:  but  when  corresponding  with  rumours 
which  they  could  not  know,  being  confined  when 
these  were  disseminated,   and  congenial  with  the 
characters  of  men  irt  power,  their  persecutors,  they 
deserve,  at  least,  to  be  narrated  ;    as  they  throw 
some  light  on  the  infamous  transactions  of  the  pre- 
sent barbarous  government  of  France,  which  may 
be  exposed  to   a  well-merited   detestation,    but 
which  it  is  impossible  either  to  libel  or  to  calum- 
niate. 

During  last  February,  March,  and  April,  the 
number   of  persons  arrested   as  accomplices   in 
the  alleged  conspiracy,  amounted,  at  Paris  alone, 
to  eight  thousand  three  hundred,  ladies  as  well 
as  gentlemen ;   old  people  near  fourscore,  as  well 
as  boys  and  girls  under  fifteen.     The  number  of 
prisoners   taken  up  in  the  provinces   is  known 
to  the  police  only;    but  in   the  department   of 
VOL.  in.  p  La 
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La  Vendee,  two  third  parts  of  the  inhabitants 
were,  cither  actually  arrested,  or  put  under  the 
inspection  of  the  military  commanders,  or  of 
the  poliee  agent,  as  suspected,  adherents  to  the 
Bourbons. 

At  Paris,  the  following  formality  was  observed 
with  a  prisoner  :  after  being  taken  from  his  home 
by  the  spies  of  the  police,  accompanied  by  the 
gens  d'armes*  d' elite,  he  was  carried  to  the  office 

of 

*  As  gens  cTarmts  are  so  often  mentioned  in  this  work,  the 
following  particulars  of  this  corps  may  be  interesting  to  Eng- 
lish readers. 

Before  the  Revolution,  this  corps  was  called  la  tuarcbautse 
and  composed  of  6000  men. ,  The  corps  qf  gens  d'armts  amount 
at  present,  to  25,000  men,  of  whom  20,000  are  on  horseback, 
znd  5000 .on  foot.  To  these  have  lately  been  added  3000  cho- 
sen men,  selected  from  the  agents  of  the  secret  police,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  gent  d'armes,  d'clite.  These  have  five  li- 
vres  each  n  day  Tour  shil  iing^ and  two-pence) ;  whilst  the  other, 
have  only.  haJtVa-  crown,  or  three  livrcs.  Thegwi  d'armes  are 
quartered,  .md  doing  :duty,  all  over  France,  and  every  two 
leagues',  or  six  mile's,  some  of  them  are  found.  They  patrole 
the  high  and  bye  roads  night  and  day ;  stop  every  person  travel  - 
'.>n  foot,  to  look  at  his  pass,  and  every  one  in  carriages, 
post-chai  es;  or  diligences  z*  often  as  they  change  horses,  and 
.  oftBHer,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  as  they  have  no  account  to  give 
of  ihei^pon<jlu;c't£,  but.rp  their  .'general  officer,  who  depends  en- 
tirely upon  t!;c  Minister  of  the  Police,  from  whom  he  receives 
coAfiH^ntf^S  orders  or  instructions.  To  him  are  sent  all  the 
descriptions  of  criminal  or'suspec  ted  persons,  and  he  distributes 
th^m  to  eyerv  bright  under  his  command,  and  they  are  posted 
n;>  inside  in  all  the  coifes  Jegar.ies  of  the  gois  d'armes  all  over 
Fiance.  On  'the  frontier  departments,  or  in  those  provin- 

*,o    I  -  ces 
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«f  the  Secret  Police,  which  is  sitting  night  and 
day.     If  any  other  prisoner  was  examined,  or  if 

it 

ces  where  the  constitution  is  suspected,  the  vigilance  and  the 
gens  d'armet  are  doubled  5  but  they  are  exceedingly  troublesome 
to  all  foreign  travellers  not  accustomed  to  theorganized  slavery 
of  modern  France,  and  ignorant  of  the  numerous  formalities 
required  to  make  a  pass  good  in  that  free  country ;  from  which 
the  gens  d'armet  take  advantage  to  extort  money,  and  to  detain 
them  until  they  have  purchased  their  liberty.  They  escort  all 
prisoners  every  where  in  France  to  the  tribunals,  to  thegallies, 
or  to  the  scaflbld.  They  guard  the  prisons  and  houses  of  de. 
tenticn,  and  assist  the  police  agents  in  making  domiciliary  visits, 
or  in  arresting  guilty  or  suspected  persons.  They  are  chosen 
from  the  most  desperate  characters  in  the  army  ;  must  know 
how  to  read  and  write,  and  cannot  be  accepted  without  having 
made  three  campaigns,  and  received  wounds. 

The  gens  d'armcs  d'elite  belong  to  the  secret,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  haul  pr.lice ,  and  are  the  confidential  servants  of 
the  Minister,  Director,  and  Members  of  the  Secret  Police  Of- 
tice.  They  are  employed  on  the  most  trusty,  as  well  as  on  the 
most  desperate  undertakings  and  expeditions.  They  escorted 
the  Duke  of  Enghien  from  Strasburgh  to  Paris,  guarded  him 
at  Vincennes,  and  were  present  at  his  midnight  murder.  They 
are  the  exclusive  guards  of  the  Temple,  and  other  state  prisons, 
the  actors  in  torture,  the  distributors  of  the  poisonous 
draughts,  and  the  secret  executioners  of  those  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals or  families,  whom  Buonaparte's,  Fouche's,  and  Real's 
measures  of  safety  require  to  remove  or  to  conceal.  In  what 
revolutionary  tyrants  call  grand  coufs  d'etat,  as  butchering,  or 
poisoning,  or  drowning  en  mjsie-,  they  are  exclusively  employed. 
They  must  have  been  rive  years  agents,  or,  which  is  the  same, 
spies  of  the  secret  police,  before  they  can  be  received  amorig 
gemd'annet  d'  elite  \  and  given  proofs  not  only  of  dexterity,  but 
of  that  barbarous  mind  requisite  to  commit  those  enormous 
crimes,  which  the  vengeance  and  safety  of  revolutionary  ty- 
*•  2  rums 
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it  was  intended  to  inspire  terror,  the  arrested 
person  generally  continued  shut  up,  chained 
there  in  what  is  called  la  Cliambred'Enfert  or  the 
Chamber  of  Hell,  for  4St  and  sometimes  96 
hours.  This  room  is  a  large  hall  under  ground, 
where  no  light  penetrates,  paved  with  stones,  and. 
in  the  wall  are  large  iron  rings,  to  which  the 
chains  of  the  prisoner,  with  which  his  hands  and 
feet  are  bound,  are  fastened,  and  locked  with  a 
padlock.  lie  cannot  move  farther  from  the  ring 
than  six  feet.  This  dark  hall  is  large  enough  to 
contain  150  prisoners  at  the  same  time.  The  only 
time  light  is  admitted  into  this  abode  of  misery, 
is  when  the  jailers  are  bringing  a  new  victim  to  be 
chained,  as  they  then  generally  carry  a  lantern  in 
their  hands.  Nothing  but  sighs  and  lamentations 
are  heard,  and  no  consolation  can  be  given,  is  ex- 
pected, or  will  be  received,  as,  even  here,  the  nearest 

person 
rants  demand.      They  arc  called  in   France,  THE  MUTZS  OF 

BUONAPARTE. 

The  dresses  of  all  the  gens  d'ames  is  the  same ;  daik  blue 
coats  with  red  lapels  and  with  white  buttons;  waistcoats  and 
breeches  of  yellow  cloth.  The  uniforms  of  the  gtntd'armts 
d  eiite,  are  of  finer  cloth :  but  these,  except  upon  guard,  are 
mostly  dressed  in  coloured  cloth,  to  enable  them  to  observe  and 
report  more  easily  what  is  going  forward.  Many  of  them  are 
waiters  in  coffee-houses,  at  restaurateurs,  and  in  hotels.  They 
frequent  all  the  theatres,  gardens,  and  other  places  of  resort. 
In  the  gambling-  houses  they  do  dviy  night  and  day,  in  coloured 
clothes. — Noit-vff/es  a  /a  Main,  20  Froctidor,  year  12}  oj 
6th  September,  1804. 
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person  to  an  innocent  sufferer  may  be  a  mouton,  or 
spy,  sent  to  obtain  and  betray  confidence.  Haif- 
a-pound of  bread  and  two  pints  of  water  are 
allowed  each  prisoner,  for  each  24  hours.  When 
carried  to  his  first  interrogatory,  he  does  not  leave 
the  Chamber  of  Hell  by  the  same  way  that  he  en- 
tered it,  but  passes  through  other  large  subterra- 
neous rooms,  where  the  stench  strikes  one  of  his 
senses,  and  blood-stained  rags,  instruments  of 
torture,  and  coffins,  another ;  for  these  rooms 
are  so  well  lighted,  that  he  can  see  spots  of  blood 
not  only  on  the  wall,  but  on  the  floor.  Arrived 
before  the  Secret  Police  Magistrate,  who  gene- 
rally was  the  barbarous  Real,  or  the  ferocious 
Fouche,  sometimes  both  ;  he  is  told  that  his 
pretended  crimes  have  long  been  known  to  the 
government,  he  being  watched  for  months  by 
the  agents  of  the  Secret  Police;  of  course  all 
evasion  or  denial  are  of  no  other  avail  than  to 
expose  himself  to  the  rack,  and  certain  death. 
If  he  persists  in  being  innocent,  he  is  carried  back 
to  the  Chamber  of  Hell  by  the  way  that  he  left  it, 
and  the  turnkeys  shew  him,  en  passant,  the  in- 
struments of  torture,  explain  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying them,  the  terrible  sufferings  they  produce, 
and  finish  by  intimating  that  few  persons  have 
strength  enough  to  survive  their  torments.  After 
f  3  being 
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being  for  forty-eight  hours  more  in  the  Chamber 
of  Hell,  upon  bread  and  water,  he  is  carried  to 
a.  second  interrogatory,   under  a  supposition,  no 
doubt,  that  want  of  nourishment  has  enervated 
the  strength  of  his  body,  as  well  as  anguish  re- 
duced the  vigour  of  his  mind.     If  he  is  not  sus- 
pected of  being  a  chief,   or  a  principal  confidant 
of  the  pretended  chief  conspirators;  he  is  then, 
after  undergoing  a  second  interrogatory,  sent  to 
the  Temple,  or  some  other  prison,  after  signing 
made-up  interrogatories,  which,  if  he  refuses  to 
do,  forty-eight  hours  more  in  the  Chamber  of 
Hell  teach  him  to  be  less  obstinate.     If  he  has 
been  arrested   by  mistake,    or  no    evidence   is 
found  against  him,  he  continues  in  prison  as  long 
as  it  pleases  the  police,  which  seldom  opens  the 
Uoors  of  the  jails,  if  friends  or  relatives  do  not 
make  pecuniary   sacrifices,  which   has   been  the 
case  with  those  persons  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  to  England.     If  the  persons 
arrested   be  related  to   suspected  individuals,  or 
supposed  to  possess  great  talents,  or  known  ha- 
tred against  the  Corsican  family,  a  dose  of  poison 
usually    removes   them   from    the  prison   to   the 
grave.      Of  the   eight    thousand   three   hundred 
persons  imprisoned  last  spring,  not  a  fourth  part 
have  again  made  their  appearance  in  society ;  and 

though 
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though  the  police  agents  say,  that  they  have  de- 
manded a  voluntary  banishment  to  the  colonies, 
the  burial  places  at  Paris  are  known  to  be  inha- 

r 

blted  by  most  of  them.  It  is  well  known  ih:it 
Georges'  servant,  Picot,  before  the  criminal  tri- 
bunal, in  the  presence  of  the  public,  declared 
that  his  confession,  had  been  extorted  by  tor- 
tures; and  no  one  at  Paris  doubts  that  the  vir- 
tuous Pichegru  received  the  reward  of  the  great 
services  he  had  done  his  degraded  country,  by 
death  upon  a  rack.  A  gens  d'armes  d' elite,  of  the 
name  of  Jean  Pierreaux,  one  of  his  executioners* 
is  now  raving- mad,  and  shut  up  at  Charenton, 
where  he  never  ceases  to  exclaim — "  I  have  mur- 
dered Pichegru,  the  most  honest  man  in  France," 
Before  he  was  sent  to  Charenton,  he  proclaimed 
this,  both  on  the  Pont  Neuf  and  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  Roland,  the  friend  of  Pichegru,  lost  the 
use  of  his  right  leg  on  the  rack ;  but  his  discre- 
tion, in  not  mentioning  it  before  the  tribunal, 
saved  his  life,  which  is  said  to  be  the  case  even 
with  Major  Roussillion.  During  all  the  inter- 
rogatories of  Georges,  Pichegru,  and  Moreau, 
at  the  Secret  Police  Office,  Buonaparte  was, 
with  Murat,  and  his  favourite  aicl-de-Cnmf» 
D«roc,in  an  adjoining  closet,  where  he  could  hear 
what  was  going  on  ;  and  it  was  lie  who,  in  a  fit 
v  l  of 
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of  rage  against  Pichegru,  who  denied  every 
thing,  and  refused  even  to  sign  the  interroga- 
tories, ordered  the  instantaneous  and  atrocious 
murder  of  this  great  General,  who  was  more  ad- 
mired in  France  for  his  greatness  of  mind,  when 
surrounded  by  Buonaparte's  assassins,  than  for 
his  illustrious  achievements  when  leading  on 
those  victorious  armies,  to  whom  France  is  in- 
debted, not  only  for  all  her  conquests,  but  for 
escaping,  perhaps,  subjection  to  the  confederate 
powers  in  179-1. 

Every  person  who  has  the  good  fortune  of  being 
set  at  liberty,  is,  before  he  obtains  his  release, 
obliged  to  sign  a  declaration,  praising  the  le- 
nity, generosity,  and  humanity,  of  the  present 
Government,  and  of  the  persons  employed  by 
it;  to  which,  and  not  to  his  innocence,  he  owes 
that  the  doors  of  the  prison  have  not  been 
shut  for  ever  against  him.  He  is  informed 
that  this  declaration  is,  in  the  hand  of  the  po- 
lice, aimandaid'urrct,  which  will  be  made  use  of 
the  instant  his  conduct  becomes  suspected. 

The  Author  has  been  assured,  that  the  late 
conduct  of  Buonaparte  has  served  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons  more  in  France,  than  all  the  arms 
of  their  adherents  in  La  Vendee,  and  the  under- 
takings and  endeavours  of  their  friends  at  Paris, 

and 
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and  in    the  provinces;   because,   formerly,  the 
French    royalists    residing  in   France   were    di- 
vided among  themselves :   some  were  for  Louis 
XVIII.   others  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,   and 
others  again  for  the  Prince  of  Conde ;  but  they 
are  now  united,  and  regard  their  legitimate  So- 
vereign, Louis  XVIII.,  as  the  only  Prince  who 
can  save  them    from  the  cruel  and  tyrannical 
yoke  of  the  Corsican.     Besides,  all  other  French- 
men, either  attached  to  Piehegru,  Moreau,  or  to 
a  republican   form  of  government,  and  who  have 
no    crimes    to  reproach   themselves  with,  haTe 
joined  the  staunch  royalists,  in  hope  of  escaping 
the    vengeance    or    oppression    of  Buonaparte, 
whose  cruelty  against  the  Duke  of  Enghien  and 
Piehegru,     and    whose    envy     and    ingratitude 
against    Moreau,    have  made  him    detested  by 
every  man,  who  does  not  want   this  upstart's 
elevation  to   collect  plunder,    or  to  escape   the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes.     Buonaparte  is  so 
well  convinced  of  the  public  hatred,  that  during 
his  late  journey  he  has  declined  all  guards  of 
honour  offered  by  citizens,   and  trusts   the  pro- 
tection of  his  person  only  to  Mamelukes,   who 
poisoned   or  murdered  with  him   in  Syria   and 
Egypt,  or  to  those  picked  men  of  his  guards,  or 
gens  d'armes  d'elite,  who,  during  1J93  and  1795, 
p  5  were 
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were  accomplices  in  his  massacres  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Toulon  and  Paris. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  statement,  the 
following  letter  may  be  added  \  of  its  authenticity, 
unfortunately  for  humanity,  little  doubt  can  re- 
main: 

PRIVATE  LETTER  FROM  NEW- YORK,    DATED 
SEPT.    6,    1804. 

*'  The  widow  of  the  unfortunate  Toussaint 
has  just  landed  upon  our  Continent.  Her  ac- 
counts of  her  own  and  her  husband's  sufferings, 
from  Buonaparte's  tyranny  and  executioners, 
would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  already 
equalled  by  the  Corsican's  former  atrocities,  and 
those  of  his  ax-complices,  Her  mutilated  limbs 
and  numerous  wounds  are,  besides,  visible  proofs 
ef  the  racks  and  other  instruments  of  torture, 
from  which  she  has  suffered  in  the  dungeons  of 
free,  enlightened^  and  civilized  France,  and  under 
which,  little  doubt  remains,  that  General  Toussaint 
expired.  From  the  moment  that  Le  Clerc,  by 
pcruily  and  breach  of  treaties,  got  her  husband 
and  herself  into  his  possession,  they  were  loaded 
with  chains,  and,  during  their  whole  passage  to 
France,  they  continued  in  irons,  with  hardly 
food  enough  to  support  life.  At  their  landing 
at  Bourdc-aux,  they  were  separated,  though  shut 

up 
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up  in  the  same  prison.  What  happened  since  , 
to  her  husband  she  does  not  know,  nor  is  she 
yet  certain  whether  he  has  perished,  as  the 
French  papers  have  published,  in  a  dungeon  at 
Besancon:  or  whether,  with  a  mutilated  body, 
he  continues  to  breathe  the  pestilential  air  of 
French  gaols,  exposed  to  the  cruelties,  and  en- 
during  that  refinement  in  torments,  which 
French  ingenuity  so  ably  invents,  and  of  which 
Corsican  barbarity  so>  willingly  makes  use.  Her 
first  examination  was  before  Lucien  Buonaparte's 
brother-in-law,  the  police  commissary  at  Bour- 
deaux,  Pierre  Pierre,  who  told  her,  "  that  kor 
grave  was  already  dug',  and  that  her  last  day  it'as 
come,  if  she  did  not  immediately  discover  the 
place  where  her  husband?s  sefre/'correspondence 
with  the  English  was  concealed,  and  where  his 
and  her  own  treasures  were  buried  or  depo- 
sited/'' Having  never  heard  of  any  secret  trans- 
actions with,  the  English,  and  being  convinced 
that  when-  Le  Glerc  so  perfidiously  surprized 
her  husband,  he  got  possession,  not  only  of  all 
his  papers,,  but  of  all  his  money,  amounting  to 
about  3OO;000  livres  (12, 500h)  she  declared  her- 
self unable  to  make  any  discoveries.  She  was 
then  carried  back  to  her  prison,  where  Pierre 
Pierre  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  with 
p  G  four 
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four  gens  d'afmes  d'elite,  who  dragged  her  to  a 
subterraneous  hall.  Here  the  police  commis- 
sary, shewing  her  the  instruments  of  torture,  re- 
peated his  former  questions  and  threats.  Her 
assurances,  her  prayers,  her  tears,  and  her  de- 
claration that  she  was  in  a  state  of  pregnancy, 
availed  nothing.  On  the  gens  d'armes  laying 
hold  of  her,  she  fainted  away.  They  carried 
her,  notwithstanding,  to  the  rack,  where  the 
most  excruciating  pain  soon  deprived  her  of 
sense,  which  she  only  recovered  to  feel  that 
the  premature  delivery  of  a  child,  by  miscar- 
riage, was  at  hand.  One  of  the  gens  d'armes' 
wives  was  then  sent  for,  and  she  was  delivered 
of  a  dead  child.  Her  situation  became  at  last 
so  desperate,  that  the  surgeon  of  the  prison  was 
ordered  to  visit  her,  and  to  prolong  a  life,  still 
necessary  to  the  policy,  avarice,  and  ferocity  of 
Buonaparte  and  his  ferocious  gaolers.  After  an 
illness  which  continued  for  six  months,  during 
which  time  she  had  repeated  promises  of  li- 
berty to  see  her  husband,  she  gathered  strength 
enough  to  support  a  journey  j  and  one  evening, 
after  dark,  Pierre  Pierre  arrived  with  a  joyful 
countenance,  informing  her,  that  Buonaparte  had 
generously  permitted  her  to  join  her  husband  at 
Paris.  She  was  accompanied,  during  the  jour- 
ney, 
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ney,  by  two  police  agents,  and  one  of  the  negro 
girls  who  came  with  her  to  Europe  as  an  at- 
tendant. The  former  forbade  her  to  mention 
on  the  road  who  she  was  under  pain  of  im- 
prisonment; and  the  latter  informed  her,  by 
her  signs  only,  that  she  also  had  felt  the  ef- 
fect of  Buonaparte's  tortures,  because  they  were 
never  left  by  themselves,  nor  permitted  to 
speak  low,  one  of  the  police  agents  being  al- 
ways with  them.  She  entered  Paris  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  and  was  immediately  carried 
to  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  from  which  the  Po- 
lice Prefect  Dubois,  ordered  her  to  the  Temple. 
The  next  evening  she  was  brought  before  the 
Grand  Judge  Regnier,  and  the  Police  Director 
Real.  Their  Secretary,  Desmarais,  read  to  her 
the  former  interrogatories  before  Pierre  Pierre, 
at  Bourdeaux,  together  with  her  pretended  con- 
fessions when  upon  the  rack  ;  the  prods  verbal 
of  which  was  not  only  signed  by  Pierre  Pierre, 
but  by  the  four  gens  d'armes  d*  elite.  She  was 
now  told  to  be  more  explicit,,  her  husband  having 
confessed  more  than  herself,  as  the  only  means 
not  only  to  obtain  her  liberty,  but  to  avoid  new 
tortures.— Having  nothing  to  discover,  she  per- 
sisted in  her  former  denial,  and  was,  therefore, 
upon  a  signal  from  Regnier,  seized  by  the  gens 
8  d'armfs 
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(forma*  in  the  room,  and  carried  to  a  dungeon, 
to  which  she  descended  sixty-six  steps.     There 
she  was  stripped  naked,   and  put  again  on  the 
rack,  when  Desmarais  questioned  her  about  the 
n^mes   of  the  secret  agents  from   the  English 
Governor  at  Jamacia,   of  their  transactions,  of 
the  houses  in  England  and  America  to  whom 
money  had  been  remitted ;    where,  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, they  had  buried  treasure,  in  gold,  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millons,   &c.      What  she  had 
suffered  at  Bourdeaux  was  merely  a  trifle  to  the 
terrible  pains  inflicted  on  her  at  Paris,  which,  in 
a  few  minutes,  deprived  her  both  of  the  faculty  of 
thinking  and  of  speaking.   What  happened  to  her 
afterwards  in  the  Temple  she  does  not  remember, 
having  been  entirely  deprived    of  her    reason. 
When   she  began  to  recover  it  last  April,  she 
found  herself  shut  ivp  and  chained  in  the  mad- 
house for  women,  called  La  Salpetriere,  near  the 
Jardan  des  Plantes,  at  Paris.     When  Allemand, 
the  surgeon  general  of  this  hospital j  had  made 
his  report  of  her  convalescent   state,  her  second 
son  was  permitted  to  see  her;    and  the  consola- 
tion that  she  received  from  his  visits  soon  restored 
her  as  much  as  she  could  expect  to  be  en  this 
side   of  the  grave.     This  lenity  of  Buonaparte 
was  caused  by  the  promise  and  engagement  of 

the 
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the  young  man  to  form  a  party  at  St.  Domingo 
against  Dessalines  3  and  it  was  by  her  agreeing 
to  co  operate  with  her  son,  that  they  both  were 
permitted  to  embark  for  the  American  continent, 
after  previously  signing  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  kind  treatment  she  had  experienced  in  France. 
Both  she  and  her  son  remained  in  a  house  of 
detention  at  Paris  until  an  American  vessel  had 
been  hired  to  carry  them  away  from  Europe. 
In  this  house  they  were  treated  not  only  with 
humanity,  but  with  respect :  before  her  de- 
parture she  received  from  Buonaparte  1000 
Louis  d'ors,  as  an  indemnity  for  her  detention  in 
France;  and  Madame  Buonaparte  sent  her  a  dia- 
mond ring  worth  500  Louis  d"orsj  with  a  mes- 
sage that  she  felt  much  for  her  situation,  and  de- 
sired her  to  forget  the  past,  but  remember  that 
she  was  born  a  French  subject. 

"  These  particulars  of  her  sufferings,  Madame 
Toussaint  has  related  to  the  widow  of  a  rich 
planter  of  St.  Domingo,  Madame  Bernard,  who 
has  sent  them  in  the  above  letter,  to  a  relative 
in  this  country,  with  the  addition  that  Tous- 
saint's  widow  has  lost,  by  the  torture,  the 
ii.se  of  her  left  arm ;  and  has  no  less  than  forty- 
four  wounds  on  different  parts  of  her  body. 
Pieces  of  flesh  have  been  torn  from  her  breast, 

as 
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as  with  hot  irons,  together  with  six  nails  off'  her 
toes  !  a  living  witness  of  the  humanity  and  honour 
of  the  tender  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  august 
Chief  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour." 

In  the  Dictionnaire  des  Jacolins,  art.  Real,  is 
said  :  "  Successively  the  accomplice  or  defender 
of  all  guilty  men,  it  is  nothing  to  Real,  that 
he  nourishes  himself  with  the  tears  of  the  op- 
pressed. The  assassin  on  the  highway  is  prefer- 
able to  the  hypocrite  Real  j  you  mistrust  the 
former,  while  the  latter,  with  all  the  exterior  of 
virtue,  causes  you  to  fall  into  the  snare*. 

*  Besides  the  works  quoted,  the  Author  has  made  use  of  Le 
JUnttil  d'diecJotet,  Dictionnaire  Biografbi<juf%  and  Let  fituvr/fu 
«/«  Main,  Ventose,  an  12.  No.  iii. 
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MEHEE  DE  LA  TOUCHE, 

THE   FRENCH    SPY. 


Accipe  mine  Danaum  insidias,  et  crimine  ab  uno 
Disce  omnes. 

IT  was  a  maxim  with  Richelieu  and  Maza- 
rine, to  trust  neither  political  nor  religious  apos- 
tates ;  to  employ  them  if  they  possessed  talents, 
but  never  so  as  to  afford  them  means  to  regain 
by  treason  the  favour  of  that  party  or  sect  to 
which  early  inclination  or  education  had  attached 
them.  The  knowledge  which  these  able  minis- 
ters had  of  mankind,  their  long  experience, 
their  judgment  and  talents,  prepared  the  gran- 
deur of  the  reign  of  Louiss  XV7!.  and  they  are 
still  consdered  in  Europe  as  the  greatest  states- 
men of  France,  so  fertile  in  political  genius,  and 
so  proud  of  her  Sully,  of  her  Louvois,*  of  her 
Choiseul,  and  of  her  Talleyrand.  In  his  writ- 
ings Richelieu  says,  "  that  inclination  for  the 
cause  that  he  serves,  is  even  necessary  in  a  spy  ;  as 
it  often  has  the  same  effect  on  his  conduct  that  ho- 
nour has  on  that  of  an  ambassador."  The  justness 

of 
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of  this  remark  cannot  be  doubted,  nor  is  it  un- 
known to  any  minister  cither  in  England  or 
France.  How  artful  a:id  insinuating!;  the  trea- 

C3 

cherous  Mehee  is,  may  easily  be  conceived,  when 
he  was  able  to  impose  upon  the  republicans  in, 
one  country  and  upon  the  royalists  in  another ; 
for  little  doubt  remains  but  that  he  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  Buonaparte  before  he  was  able  to  pene- 
trate to  those  of  Louis  XVIIT.,  and  of  those  faith- 
ful subjects  who  desired  to  restore  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

The  father  of  Mehee  de  la  Touche  was  a 
surgeon  at  Meaux,  30  miles  from  Paris,  where 
his  son  was  born  in  1762.  He  was  educated  to 
succeed  his  father;  but  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 
left  his  home,  and  joined,  according  to  -Les  an- 
nales  du  Tcrrorisme,  some  pickpockets  at  Paris  ; 
and  after  several  reprimands  from  the  police,  was 
finally  sent  to  the  Bicetre,  near  Paris,  a  house  of 
correction  for  those  criminals  regarded  as  most 
desperate  and  dangerous.  At  the  coronation  of 
Louis  XVI.  his  father  petitioned  for  and  ob- 
tained his  release.  His  conduct,  however,  in  his 
father's  house,  only  hastened  the  death  of  both 
his  parents.  They  died  of  broken  hearts  in 
_1776,  and  the  next  year  their  son  was  again  shut 
up  in  the  Bicetre  for  new  crimes.  In  1779.  he- 
was 
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was  sent  to  Brest  to  serve  on   board  the  fleet; 
but  he  escaped,  and  was  not  heard  of  until  the 
Revolution  made  it  safe  for  every  French  villain, 
on  assuming  the  name  of  a  patriot,   to  return  to 
his  country,    from   which   his   crimes   had  pre- 
viously proscribed  him.      In  1790  he  was  sent  as 
a  spy  to  St.  Petersburgh,   by  the  revolutionary 
propaganda  at  Paris.   Mirabeau   and  La  Fayette 
procured  him  a  pass  as  Chevalier  De  la  Touche  ; 
and  a  patriotic  mercantile  house  at  Marseilles,  by 
the  desire  of  the  former,   the  representative  of 
their  province,  gave  him   a  credit   sufficient  to 
live  according  to  his  assumed  rank.     His   ma- 
noeuvres were,  however,  soon  suspected ;  and  his 
actions  were  watched  by  the  police  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,   until   a  letter   from    the    then  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  Count  de  Semonville,  in- 
formed his  Court  of  the  danger  that  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  man  created ;  in  consequence  of 
which  two    Russian   police    agents,   in    March 
1791,  carried  him,  by  the  orders  erf  Catherine  II. 
out  of  her  dominions.     He  then  went  to   Po- 
land in  the  same  employment,  and  established  a 
French  Journal,  which  was  printed  at  Warsaw. 
He  began  by  publishing  those  principles  which 
caused   so   much  wretchedness  in    France,    till 
Abbe    Piatolisj  Secretary  to  the  King  of  Poland, 

bought 
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bought  him  over,  for  50O  ducats,  to  write  for 
the  royalist  party.  But  it  being  discovered  that 
he  betrayed  to  the  jacobins  in  France  the  secrets 
of  his  Polish  Majesty,  and  thereby  served  the 
jacobins  in  Poland,  he  was  arrested,  and  acknow- 
ledged his  treason.  The  generous  lenity  of 
Stanislaus  inflicted  no  other  punishment  than  an 
order  to  depart  immediately  from  his  capital, 
and  in  eight  days  to  leave  his  kingdom.  In 
May  1792,  he  announced  in  the  paper  called 
Ami  du  Peuple,  his  arrival  at  Paris,  tofght  and  to 
die  under  the  colours  of' Marat,  as  he  said.  This 
worthy  apostle  of  French  liberty  introduced  him 
to  Danton,  and  in  June  he  was  received  in  the 
clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  of  the  Cordeliers.  On 
the  10th  of  August  of  that  year,  he  was  among 
the  banditti  who  attacked  the  castle  of  the 
Thuillcries  in  the  morning;  and  in  the  evening 
his  name,  as  Secretary  to  the  self-appointed 
commune,  appeared  in  a  publication  posted  up 
every  where  at  Paris,  exciting  the  people  to 
murder,  and  calumniating  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  and  his  family.  On  the  2d  of  September 
and  the  following  days,  he  directed  and  paid 
those  who  murdered  the  prisoners  at  Paris.  An 
English  gentleman  now  in  London  met  him  on 
the  3d,  in  the  street  Des  St.  Perest  Fauxlourg 

St. 
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St.  Germain,  aecorated  wit h  a  red jacobin  cap,  with 
a  bleeding  head  on  the  point  of  a  sword,  accom- 
panied   by  sixteen  assassins,  marching  two  and 
two,  each  carrying  a  head  by  the  hair  in  each  hand, 
and   who   went   with  him    to   the  municipality, 
where  they  said   they  expected  the  salaries  due 
for  their  patriotic  labours.     This  same  gentleman 
met  him  again  in  London  last  summer  (1S03)  at 
a  coffee-house.       Astonished   to   see,    after   the 
declaration  of  war,    such    a  guilty  character  in 
England,    he -asked   him   by    whose   permission 
he  resided  here,  and,  after  having  committed  so 
many  atrocities  in  France,  how  he  dared  to  pol- 
lute a  country  with  his  presence  where  a  halter 
and  a  gibbet  punished  many  persons   much  less 
criminal  than  himself? — To  these  questions  and 
reproaches'   he     answered   with  an    hypocritical 
impudence,  that  his    repentance    for    his    past 
errors  was  so  sincere,  and  so  well  known  both  to 
the  French  royalists  and  to  the  English  Minis- 
ters, that  he  had  regained,  by  great  services ,  lh& 
confidence  of  the  former  and  the  protection  of 
the    latter.     He    would    not,    however,    have 
escaped  chastisement,  had  he  not  found  an  op- 
portunity to  steal   away  through  a  back   door 
unperceived,  while  the  gentleman  informed  the 
master  of  the  house  who  his  guest  was,  and 

desired 
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desired  a  constable  to  be  sent  for.  All  the 
orders  for  the  murder  of  the  prisoners  in  Sep- 
tember 1 792,  and  all  the  Ions  for  the  payment  of 
the  murderers,  were  signed  Huguenin,  Tallien, 
and  Mehee. 

On  the  l?th  of  the  same  month,  while  the- 
Section  of  the  French  Pantheon  were  deliberat- 
ing what  government,  either  republican  or  mo- 
narchical, they  should  recommend  to  their  mem- 
bers lately  elected  for  the  National  Convention, 
the  terrible  Mehee,  sent  them  from  the  com- 
mune a  note,  which  is  here  translated  verbatim  : 
"  Citizens!  If  what  is  called  a  King,  or  any  thing 
resembling  it,  dare  to  present  itself  in  France,  and 
somebody  is  ivanted  to  stab  it,  have  the  goodness  to 
inscribe  me  among  the  number  of  canditatcs—my 
name  is  Mehee."  This  note  was  printed  in  all 
the  papers  of  that  time,  and  is  found  in  Les 
Annales  du  Terrorisme,  and  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Biographique.  He  was  afterwards  Tallien's  secre- 
tary, and  composed  with  him  the  pamphlet  which 
inspired  so -much  horror,  called  "  The  Apotheosis 
of  the  SepternbrizerSf"  and  the  newspaper  called 
"  Les  Patriotcs  de  17SQ,"  in  which  he  presened 
the  same  passion  for  blood,  and  recommended 
the  massacre  of  the  terrorists  then  in  disgrace, 
as  he  shortly  before  had  done  that  of  the 

pretended 
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pretended  aristocrats,  and  priests,  shut  up  in  the 
dungeons  of  Paris.  By  his  patron  Tallien  he 
was  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  Directory, 
who,  on  the  25th  of  November,  17Q5,  appointed 
him  First  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  the  War 
Department;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  obtained 
the  same  place  in  the  Foreign  Department  under 
the  imbecile  La  Croix.  But  his  crimes  were  so 
notorious,  and  the  public  opinion  was  so  much 
against  him,  that  even  the  then  all-powerful  Di- 
rectory could  not  protect  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  resign  in  April  1796,  as  he  pretended,  to  have 
time  to  justify  himself. 

Few,  if  any,  of  those  guilty  men  who  have 
figured  in  the  French  Revolution  and  in  the 
French  Republic,  have  satisfied  themselves  with 
committing  one  sort  of  crime.  They  have  ge- 
nerally been  both  assassins  and  robbers,  forgers 
and  plunderers.  Mehee  was  hitherto  only 
known  as  a  Septembrizer,  whose  hands  had 
been  stained  with  the  blood  of  innocent  and 
disarmed  prisoners.  But  he  now  joined  some 
contractors  who  defrauded  the  government  of 
large  sums  of  money,  for  which  fraud  he  was 
tried  in  October  1796;  but  by  the  interest  of 
his  friend,  Merlin  of  Douai,  then  Minister  of 
Justice,  he  escaped,  though  his  accomplices  were 

condemned 
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condemned  to  the  gallies,  where  they  still  re- 
main. 

About  this  period  the  moderate  party  of  the 
republicans  began  to  court  a  connexion  with  that 
of  the  constitutional  royalists;  and  their  united 
efforts  were  visible  in  the  elections  of  members 
for  the  two  Councils  in  the  spring  of  1797.  Not 
doubting  of  that  punishment  which  awaited  him 
as  well  as  all  other  criminals,  should  order  and 
a  regular  government  be  once  restored  in  France, 
Mehee,  to  prevent  it,  made  his  peace  with  his 
old  friends  the  terrorists,  and  became  the  Editor 
of  their  official  gazette,  called,  Le  Journal  des 
Hommes  Litres,  in  which  he  affected  the  lan- 
guage, policy,  and  morality  of  Marat.  To 
make  himself  distinguished  from  the  other  libel- 
lers, xvho  in  this  vile  and  violent  paper  at- 
tacked religion  and  calumniated  all  lawful  So- 

D 

vereigns,  he  signed  barbarous  and  regicide  arti- 
cles, "  Felhemesi,"  the  anagram  of  Mehee  Jils. 
So  atrocious  and  dangerous,  however,  were  the 
consequences  of  his  doctrine,  that  when  the  ja- 
cobin faction  of  the  Directory,  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  4th  of  September,  1 797,  proscribed 
all  loyal  and  moderate  men,  to  shew  their  pre- 
tended justice  in  not  suffering  terrorists  more  than 
royalists,  Mehee  was  made  an  example  of,  and 

the 
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the  only  terrorist  and  Septembrizer  condemned 
to  be  transported  to  Cayenne,  with  Pichegru, 
Willot,  Barthelemy,  and  others  accused  of  mo- 
narchical principles.  At  that  time  it  was  not, 
as  it  is  now  under  the  reign  of  the  ferocious 
Buonaparte,  a  capital  crime  to  conceal  and  pre- 
serve from  destruction  individuals  of  one  faction, 
victims  of  the  vengeance  and  passions  of  another 
faction.  Mehee  therefore  remained  for  some 
months  hidden  by  his  accomplices,  who  presented 
a  petition  .that  he  had  composed,  to  the  then 
King*  of  party,  Barrasj  in  which  this  staunch  re- 
publican basely  held  the  same  language  to  the 
regicide  Director,  and  praised  as  much  his  cle- 
mency, justice,  and  generous  notions  of  liberty, 
as  the  Consular  Senators  or  Bishops  now  extol 
the  virtues,  humanity,  and  liberality  of  Buona- 
parte. This  petition  had  the  desired  effect.  He 
was  pardoned,  on  condition  of  defending,  in  the 
official  directorial  paper,  Le  Redacteur,  all  the 
crimes  which  the  Directors  had  committed,  or 
intended  to  commit ;  and  this  he  continued  to 
do  until  the  summer  of  1799,  when  jacobin 
ctubs  were  again  opened  at  Paris,  and  red  caps 
again  were  fashionable.  Strong  by  the  power 
of  the  jacobins,  who  then  constituted  the  majo- 
rity in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  (including 
VOL,  in.  the 
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the  jacobin  Lucien  Buonaparte),  he  turned 
against  the  Directory,  and,  in  the  tribune  of  the 
Jacobin  Club,  "  proclaimed  lists  of  proscriptions, 
denounced  imaginary  conspiracies,  and  demand- 
ed that  the  guillotine  should  once  more  le  the  order 
of  the  day*." 

The  revolution  effected  by  Buonaparte  on  the 
9th  November  of  the  same  year,  cooled,  however, 
his  revolutionary  patriotism  •  and  he  petitioned 
to  be  the  Counsellor  of  State  to  an  usurper  who 
acknowledges  neither  a  superior  nor  an  equal, 
after  having  some  few  weeks  before  sincerely  and 
ardently  desired  a  republic  of  perfect  equality,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  year  lit.  But  the  Corsi- 
can  then  declined  this  fraternity  in  his  Council  of 
State;  not  but  that  most  of  its  members  were 
as  infamous  as  Mahee ;  but  because  Tallien,  when 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  deserting  his  army  in  Egypt, 
had  been  very  severe  in  reproaching  him,  in  the 
National  Institute  at  Cairo,  with  the  enormous 
crimes  which  he  had  committed  at  Jaffa;  and  that 
he  suspected  Mehee  of  being  Tallien's  friend;  who, 
in  revenge  for  his  disappointment,  wrote  a  libel 
against  the  Consular  Government,  which  caused 
him  to  be  sent  to  the  Temple,  the  gates  of  which 

were 

*  See  Les  Jacobin  de  1' an  vii.  page  12,  printed  by  Le  Nor. 
man,  an  viii. 

i  Les  Septembrizeurs  Demasque,  chez  Dantu,  an  x.  page  19. 
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were  opened  to  him  in   1801   by  another  libel 
against  the  Bourbons.     Being  without  employ- 
ment,  and  without  bread,    alike    detested    and 
despised,  and  having  no  hope  but  from  terrorists 
and  atheists;  he  began  in  1802  a  weekly  maga- 
zine, called  L' Antidote,  where  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  abused  and  ridiculed,  and,  under  the 
appellation  of  philosophy,  the  tenets  of  atheism 
were  preached.     As  the  policy  of  that  apostate  to 
Christ,   as  to  Mahomet,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
had  just  then  concluded  a  concordat,  which  in- 
troduced the  same  revolution  in  the  church  as 
had  before  been  introduced  in  the  state,  Mehee 
was  again  arrested,  and  transported  to  the  Isle 
d'Oleron,  where,  through  the  interference  of  his 
friends   at   Paris,    he   gained  the  favour  of  the 
First  Consul,  by  taking  upon  himself  to  be  his 
spy  in  England,  to  which  country  he  \yas  permit- 
ted to  make  his  escape  in  an  American  ship. 

When  Mehee  landed  in  this  country,  a  peace 
subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  and 
Buonaparte  wanted  less  to  stir  up  rebellion  here, 
than  to  prevent  those  royalist  emigrants  whom 
his  impertinent  amnesty  could  not  seduce  from 
their  loyalty,  and  those  emigrant  Bishops  whose 
faith  and  allegiance  his  revolutionary  .concordat 
was  unable  to  change  er  to  purchase,  from. 
<a  2  creating 
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creating  disturbances  in  the  French  Republic. 
The  principal  object  of  this  spy  was,  therefore, 
to  try,  by  a  pretended  repentance  of  his  former 
crimes,  and  by  declamations  against  the  Corsican 
usurper,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  principal 
emigrants,  to  inspect  their  actions,  and  to  report 
their  conduct.  He  went,  therefore,  to  those 
French  houses  frequented  Ly  his  countrymen; 
but  for  a  long  time  his  very  name  inspired  hor- 
ror. By  continuing,  however,  his  assiduity,  by 
enduring  insults  with  patience,  and  finally,  by 
going  regularly  to  the  mass,  and  to  confess,  he 
imposed  on  some  few,  and  familiarized  others 
with  the  idea  that  even  a  Septembrizer  may  be- 
come a  reformed  man.  As  soon  as  he  remarked 
(as  he  thought)  that  the  prejudice  against  his  per- 
son and  the  abhorrence  of  his  former  crimes  were 
lessened,  he  offered  himself,  in  atonement  for  his 
past  conduct,  as  a  disinterested  victim  to  bleed  for 
the  cause  of  his  King,  in  attempting  to  annihilate 
the  Republic  with  the  usurpation.  But  neither 
his  Royal  Highness  Monsieur,  the  brother  of  the 
King  of  France,  nor  any  of  the  other  French 
Princes,  would  admit  him  into  their  presence. 
After  the  provocations  of  Buonaparte  had  again 
obliged  England  to  resort  to  arms  in  defence  of 
her  honour,  liberty,  and  independence,  his  spy  ad- 
dressed 
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dressed  himself  to  some  of  the  principal  emigrants,, 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  the  esteem  of  the  King  of  France  and 
of  his  royal  relatives,  with  a  plan  for  engaging  the 
terrorists  to  destroy  the  Corsican,  and  to  restore 
Monarchy;  as  according  to  his  assertion,  -what 
had  leen  overturned  by  terrorists  could  only  le  re- 
luilt  lij  terrorists.  He  had  even  the  audacity  to 
desire  them  to  present  hirn-  to  the  British  Minis- 
ters ;  but  one  of  them,  whose  talents  and  judg- 
ment are  as  great  as  his  honour  and  loyalty,  in 
return  for  this  impudent  application,  sent  him 
the  Historical  Dictionary,  in  which  some  of  his 
atrocities  are  recorded.  It  was  in  answer  to 
this  that  he  wrote  the  following  memorial*; 

in 

*  To  prove  the  authenticity  of  this  document,  the  Author 
subjoins  the  original. 
MONSIEUR, 

Je  vous  renvoye  votre  Drctibflnaue  soi-disant  Historique,  et 
vous  remercie  de  m'avoir  bien  voulu  communiquer  ce  qui  me 
regarde  dans  le  recueil,  dont  les  auteurs  ont  eu  1'art  de  calomnier 
jusqu'I  des  gens  quel'on  na  croyait  pas  calomniables.  Quand 
an  conseil  que  vous  medonnesderepondrea  ceqni  meconcerne> 
je  vous  pried 'observer  que  cet  ouvrage  neporte  ni  nom  d'auteur, 
ni  nom  d'iinpiimeur,  ni  nom  de  fibraire,  et  qu'il  est  a  peu  pres 
reju,  que  des  atrocites  que  persoiine  n'ose  avouer  ne  meritent 
que  le  mepris  des  honnetes  gens.  Lorsque  des  calomniatears 
plus  harciis  m'ont  calomnie  a  Paru  et  ont  ose  signer  cequ'ils 
avancaient,  sur  le  champje  les  ai  traduits,  devant  les  tribunaux , 
et  j'ai  obtenu  justice,  lorsque  le  Moniteur  il  y  a  deux  ans  a 
icpete  par  crdre  de  1-a  COUT,  la  calomnie  deja  jugee,  je  me  suis 

fort 
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in  which  he  attempted  to  excuse,   or  totally  de- 
nied, these  known  enormities,  which  no  repent- 
ance can  extenuate,  and  no  evidence  diminish ; 

THE 

fort  peu  embarras;e  si  1'article  etait  du  Premier  Consul,  et  j'ai 
attaque  et  traduit  devant  les  jugcs  le  Moniteur  et  ses  copistes. 
J'ai  a  la  verite  etc  arrete  et  deporte  pour  tout  jugement,  mais 
cet  acte  la  mcme  est  un  aveu  que  le  despote  craignait  que  son 
journal  ne  fut  condamne. 

Lorsqu'a  Londreson  me  dit  que  Mr.  Richer  Serisy  repandait 
centre  moi  les  m£mes  calomnies,  commeMr.  Richer  Serisy,  est 
un  homme  a  qui  on  peut  repondre,  vous  savez  si  je  perdis  une 
minute  pouraller  m'expliquer  avec  lui.  Je  le  trouvai  aigri  par 
le  malheur  et  la  maladie  ;  il  m'avoua  que  me  regardant  com- 
me  un  ennemi  des  royalistes  il  s'etait  exprime  fort  durement 
sur  mon  compte,  et  qu'il  avait  dit  avoir  lu  tout  ce  que  vous 
venes  de  me  montrer.Je  m'appercus  que,  route  1'humeurde  M. 
Richer  portait  sur  ce  qu'il  avait  lu  et  eniendu  dire.  Je  lui 
prouvai  que  je  n'avais  jamais  occupe  les  places  dans  lesquelles 
il  me  supposait. 

II  ne  connaissait  rien  des  persecutions  que  j'ai  eprouvees  et 
il  arriva  avec  lui  ce  qui  arrivera  toujours  avec  les  gens  de  bonne 
foi,  qui  voudront  m'entendre  et  me  juger  sur  ce  que  j'ai  fait, 
et  non  pas  sur  les  ordures  que  les  partis  le  jettent  au  nes  dans 
une  Revolution. 

Viola  cej'ai  toujours  fait  quandquelqu'un  s'est  presente  ; 
et  si  aujourde'hui  vous  trouves  quelqu'un  qui  veuille  signer  ou 
articxiler  devant  temoins,  les  fails  contenus  dans  le  Dictionnaire 
qne  je  vous  renvoye,  je  vous  donnema  parole  d'honneurdelui 
prouver  de  toutes  les  manieres  possibles  qu'il  est  un  fourbe, 
et  un  lache  calomniateur. 

Mais  lorsqu'un  libelle  degoutant,  raporte  des  faits  deja 
plusieurs  fois  juges,  et  par  les  tribuoaux,  et  par  1' opinion  des 
honnetes  gens,  que  voulez  vous  que  je  fasse  ? — Voulez  vous 
que  j'aille  me  battre  seul  devant  le  public,  etqueje  disc: 
Messieurs,  il  n'est  pas  vrai,  que  je  soye  un  tcrroriste,  uu 
Maratiste,  un  assassin .  .  .  .  tout  le  mor.dc  me  rirait  au  nes. 

On 
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THE  MEMORIAL. 


TO< 


MY    LORD, 

I  return  you  the  soi-dlsant  Historial  Dictionary, 
and  thank  you  for  the  obliging  manner  in  which 

Q.  4  you 

On  me  dirait :  pourquoi  vous  defendes  vous  de  ces  horreurs  ? 
C'est  que  On,  m'en  accuse^quel  est  ce  On  qui  vous  ac- 
cuse ? — Des  gens  de  lettre  de  Hambourg. — Alors  alles  les 
trouver — Je  ne  les  connais  pas.  Addresses  vous  a  Pimprimeur. 
On  ne  le  connait  pas — Au  libraire,  cela  se  vend  en  cachette " 
en  ce  cas  la,  meprises  les,  et  laisess  nous  tranquil  les. 

Voila  a  coU;>  sur  ce  que  Ton  me  dirait ;  mais  j'avoue  que 
cela  ne  me  suffit  pas  avec  vous,  et  que  je  dois  a  la  bienveil lance 
que  vous  m'aves  temoignee,  de  vous  montrer  et  de  vous  faire 
connaitre  1'homme  que  vous  aves  accueilli.  Je  vais  done  jetter 
avec  vous,  et  pour  vous  seul,  un  coup  d'ceil  sur  1'odieux 
bouquin  dont  il  est  question. 

II  commence  par  dire  que  j'etais  comme  ci-devant  sous  le 
nom  de  Chevalier  de  la  Toache— quoique  ceci  nesoit  pas  une  in- 
jure, c 'est  encore  un  mensongeet  prouve  co  abien  il  me  connait, 
Vous  saves  quelle  est  ma  famille,  mon  grandpere  enderogeant, 
comme  il  a  fait,  separe  la  branche  a  laquelle  j'appartiens,  du 
reste  d'ane  famille  fort  ancienne.     Avant  d'etre  medecin,  mon 
pere  avatt  long- terns  exerce  la  chirurgerie.     II  est  fort  connu 
par  plusieurs  ouvrages  sur  cet  art,  et  vous  saves  comment  il 
serait  facile  en  France,  de  se  faire  passer  pourC&evj/ier,  lorsque 
1'on  a  toute  sa  vie  demeure  chez  son  pere  cbirurgien,  comme 
ainsi  vos  gens  de  lettre  de  Hambourg,  me  declarent  connu  par 
un  litre  sous  lequel  je  ne  me  suis  jamais  connu  moi-meme. 

Eleve  dans  nos  colleges  ou  nous  recevions  une   education 
toute  republicaine,  puisque  nos  livres  Grecs  et  Latins  ne  nous 

representaieut 
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vow  have  communicated  to  me  whatever  con- 
cerns myself  in  that  collection^  the  conductors 

Jcpresentaient  que  les  vertus  et  les  beaux  traits  des  anciennes 
lepubliques,  vous  concevres  que  r.e  connaissant  le  monde  et  ia 
politique  que  par  ce  beau  co-e,  il  n'est  point  surprennant  que  je 
sois  arrive  a  1'agede  25  ans  (j'avaisaj  ans  lorsque  commer.ya  la 
involution)  avecdes  idees  tres  favorables  a  une  republique.  II  y 
avail  alors  cinq  ans  que  je  voyageais  dans  Ic  nord  ou  des  affaires 
de  commerce  m'avait  fait  envoyer  par  une  compagnie  de 
Marseille.  (Guis  et  Cousin,  et  Beaumarchais). 

J'etaisen  Russia  en  89,  90,  et  91,  j'avaissous  les  yeux  le  pre- 
mier gouvernement  sur  lequel  j'aye  pu  rerleclur.  Les  journaux 
me  peignaient  Ja  Revolution  Francaise  sous  les  couleurs  les  plus 
favorables  a  la  libertej'etais  plein  de  mon  Tacite  et  de  mon 
Plutarque.  Le  Roi  de  France  paraissait  alors,  dumoins  dans 
les  journaux,  approuver  cette  Revolution.  Je  vous  demands 
s'il  n'etait  pas  asses  nature!  que  je  la  vissede  bon  ceil :  je  vou- 
lois  rcvenir  sur  le  champ  en  France  pourrespirer  en  fin  Pair  de 
la  liberte,  L'fitat  de  mes  affaires  ne  me  le  permit  pas.  Enfin 
en  91,  le  Baron  d' E stat  avec  lequel  j'etais  fort  lie,  revint  en 
France,  il  avail  une  grande  voiture  je  lui  demandai  une  place, 
qu'ii  m'acsorda,  et  je  partis. 

Arrive  a  Varsovie,  nous  s'e  journames  quelques  jours,  pen- 
dans  lesquels  j'eus  occasion  de  voir  1'Abbe  Piattoii,  Secretaire 
du  Roi  ct  homme  de  beaucoup  demerite,  II  me  dit  qu'au  mo- 
ment dc  la  Revolution  qui  venait  de  s'operer,  (c'etait  en  Mai 
91)  le  Roi  seiait  bien  aise,  que  1'on  fit  une  Gazette  Francaise 
sur  les  lieux,  arm  que  les  etrangerspussentconruitre  les  discus- 
sions de  la  Diettc,  autrement  que  par  les  mauvaises  traduclions 
qui  en  circulaicnt.  Je  ne  r?sistai  pas  au  plaisir  d'ecrire  mes 
iriees  long-tems  enCerme'es  dans  ma  tete,  et  je  commencai  la 
Gazette  de  Varsovie.  Je  n'eus  pas  fait  trois  numeros,  que 
j'appris  que  le  Roi  trouvait  mes  pensees  trop  librcs,  et  que  je 
re  louai  pas  asses  les  discours  et  les  mesures  du  parti  royal :  on 
voulait  ensuite  que  je  me  prononjasse  contre  la  Revolution  de 
France  qui  me  paraissait  superbe,  et  que  j'inserasse  des  mor- 
eeaux  tres  violens  de  M.  Burke  que  le  Roi  traduisait  ct  m'en- 

Of 
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of  which  have  contrived  to  calumniate"  even 
those  whose  characters  they  themselves  knew  to 

voyait.  Je  refusal  de  me  soumettre  a  ce  que  je  regardais  com-- 
me  une  tyrannic,  et  je  ne  fis  que  douze  numeros  de  ceite  Ga- 
zette, j'employai  le  terns  que  je  restai  a  Varsovie,  a  receuil- 
lir  des  notes  sur  la  manieredont  s'etait  opere  la  Revolution  du 
3  Mai  91,  et  vins  a  Paris,  faire  imprinter  une  histoire  de  cette 
Revolution.  C'estbien  un  des  plus  mauvais  ouvrages  qui  aient 
paru  enceg^nre,  quoiqu'il  aiteu  1'honneur  de  deux  editions,  et 
de  plusieurs  traductions.  Au  reste  il  av'ait  le  merite  de  ne  ren- 
fe;mer  que  des  faits  vrais;  et  je  crois  que  c'est  ce  qui  a  le  plus 
contribue  a  le  faire  tomber. 

Jen'allai  jamais  a  la  societedes  jacobins,  maisrnon  mauvais 
ouvrage  ayant  ete  asses  bien  traite  par  Condtrcet  sous  le  raport 
des  principes,  jefus  regardedans  ma  se&ion  comme  un  patriote, 
et  lesoirdu  10  Aoust  1792,  onm'apprit  quej'avaisetenomme 
niembreduconseil  general  d'unenouvellecommune.  Je  meren- 
dis  auposte  qu'on  m'indiquait,  et  quatre  jours  apres,  Tallien, 
qui  ne  me  conaaissait  que  par  mon  ouvra^e,  me  proposa  pour 
Secretaire.  Je  fus  nomine  le  14  on  le  15  Aoust,  Secretaire  de  ia 
Commune. 

Les  fondions  d'un  Secretaire  de  la  Commune  de  Paris,  se  re- 
duisent  a  assister  a  la  seance,  a  prendrenote  de  ce  qui  s'y  passe, 
a  en  rediger  un  proccs  verbal,  a  signer  les  patentes  et  les  passe- 
ports  :  du  reste  le  secretaire  n'a  m  areis  ni  ordre  a  donner,  ct 
n'est  jamais  consul'ie  sur  rien.  Cependant  j'etais  loin  de  trou- 
ver  agreable  ce  qui  se  passait.  Je  n'avois  vue  ni  dans-Tacite; 
nidans  Plutarque  que  pour  etre  rcpublicain,  il  fallut  etre  cfi- 
ard,  despote,  persecutour  on  aumoins  denonciateur;  le  degof.t 
de  ma  position  perja  nialgre  moi,  zl  les  plus  fins  conimencerent 
a  me  rcgarder  comme  un  modete.  Beaucoup  de  royaiistes  treii;- 
blans  venaient  chez  moi  et  me  demandaient,  les  uns  des  passe- 
ports,  lesautrebdesconseils.  Ilserepanditalors  parmices  Mes_ 
sieurs,  que  je  n'etais  point  un  patriote  commel  es  autres,  et  qi:e 
1'on  pouvait  se  confier  a  moi.  ]'•.  n  ai  "V  ucoup  vu  alors  que,  je 
ue  connaisiais  pas  le  moins  da  mondc  J  et  a  qui  jo  ta  chai 
A 'etre  utiie. 
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be  unimpeachable.     With  respect  to  the  advice 
that  you  give  me,  to  apply  to  these  malevolent 

M.  de  Flahautt  dont  on  connait  le  malheureux  sort,  fut  du 
nombre  de  ceux  qui  me  venaient  voir  le  plus  souvent ;  il  ne 
concevait  pas  qu'on  put  etre  patriote  et  humain  et  obligeant ; 
et  moi  je  ne  concevai  pas  sa  surprise.  II  essaya  de  me  ramener 
aux  idees  royalistes  ;  mais  sa  logique  n'etait  pas  asses  robuste 
at  je  croyais  alors  de  tres  bonne  foi,  que  presque  toutela  France 
voulait  maintenir  la  Revolution. 

Un  journal  redige  par  Etienne  Feuillant,  ayant  un  jourinserrd 
un  article  signe  Mebe'e,  dans  lequel  an  proposait  de  tuer  le  pre- 
mier qui  voudrait  etre  Roi,  je  me  rendis  chez  le  journaliste  pour 
savoir  pourquoi  il  avait  ainsi  use  de  mon  nom  ;  il  me  montra 
une  lettre  qu'il  avait  rejue  par  la  poste,  et  qu'il  avoit  copiee 
dans  son  journal.  Je  reconnus  facilement  que  la  signature  ne 
resemblait  pas  meme  a  lamienne,  et  voulai  reclamer  centre  cette 
insertion ;  mais  j 'en  fus  heureusement  empeche  par  quelqu'un 
qui  m'apprit  que  c'etait.  un  piegequi m'etait  tcndu  par  lenom- 
jne  Chaumette,  procureur  de  la  commune.  J'appris  que  ce 
miserable  avait  use  du  meme  moyen  a  1'egard  de  plusieurs  per- 
sonnesdont  il  n'etait  pas  sur  :  il  les  fesait  ainsi  se  prononcer 
dans  les  journaux  par  des  lettres  de  sa  fa$on,  Si  ces  personnes 
reclamaient  et  desavouaient  les  lettres,  elles  etaient  perdues, 
parce  que  dans  ces  momens  terribles,  oser  dire  qu'on  n'etait 
pas  un  Brutus  etait  fe  vouer  a  une  mort  certaine.  M .  de  Flahautt 
fut  le  premier  a  m'engager  a  me  taire;  il  regardait  mSme  cet  in- 
cident comme  asses  heureux  parcequ'au  moyen  de  1'air  repub- 
licain  qu'il  me  donnait,  je  pourrais  etre  plus  uti'e  au  Roi  que 
nous  songions  a  sauver. 

Les  memes  considerations  m'empecherent  de  quitter  ma 
place,  cornme  je  le  voulais  des  lors  ;  mais  les  massacres  de  Sep- 
tembre  ayant  eu  lieu,  et  les  assemblies  ele&orales  s'etant  ou- 
vert  sous  ces  afireux  auspices,  je  ne  pus  pas  me  contenir  d'ad- 
vantage  et  j'ecrivis  une  lettre  aux  48  sedions  de  Paris,  pour  leur 
denoncer  Robespierre  et  ses  manoeuvres.  Cette  lettre  affichee 
partout  Paris,  tut  bailee  dans  presque  toutes  les  sections  par 
Ifs  amis  du  tyran,  fins  Jt  40  f  race's  verteaux  metre  existant,  at- 
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insinuations,  I  beg  you  to  reflect,  that  the  pub- 
lication is  anonymous,  and  even  without  a  pub- 

testent  1'improbation  que  j'essuyais  alors  ;  etplusde  40  depu- 
tations vinrent  demander  a  la  commune  de  chasscr  1'aristocrate 
qui  avait  ose  attaquer  le  vertueux  Robespierre.  Je  fus  alors  regards 
a  la  commune  comme  un  royaliste  deguise,  lorsque  moi,  je  me 
croyais  le  seul  republicain  de  Tassemblee. 

II  n'etait  pas  facile  meme  de  donner  sa  demission,  car  alors 
on  etait  doublement  suspect.  Mr.  Flahautt  d'ailleurs  m'avait 
fait  promettre  de  rester  jusqu'apres  le  proces  du  Roi,  et  j'etais 
Ires  decide,  a  empe'cher  de  tout  mon  pouvoir  un  crime  que  je 
croyais,  d'ailleurs  aussi  contraireauxinteretsde  lalibertequ'il 
etait  atroce.  M.  Flahautt  serendit  dans  un  port  demer,  d'ou 
il  me  fesait  passer  des  ballots  des  memoires  de  M.  Bertrand  en 
faveur  du  Roi,  et  des  sommes  d'argent  que  je  remettais  aux 
addresses  qui  m'etaient  donnees. 

Ce  ne  fut  pas  sans  de  grands  dangers  qne  }c.  m'acquitta  de 
ces  commissions.  Je  craignais  en  outre,  d'etre  trahis  par  les  por- 
teurs  de  Mr.  Flahautt,  et  parquelques  ecarts  de  son  zele  plus 
ardent,  qu'eclaire  pour  son  prince.  Je  cornposai,  et  fis  composer 
des  placards,  quifurent  impriineschez  Guillot,  dont  j'ai  remis 
les  rejus  a  Madame  Bertrand.  Enfin  tous  nos  efforts  ayant  etc 
inutile,  le  Roi  ayant  peri  ;  et  Mr.  de  Flahautt  1'ayant  suivipeu 
apres;  epouvante  des  crimes  qui  m'entounuent  et  des  dangers 
que  je  courais  moi  meme,  je  declarai  au  conseil  que  mon  projet 
etait  d'aller  a  1'armee,  c'etait  le  seul  moyen  de  donner  ma  de- 
mission, sans  exciter  des  soupjons.  Le  plaisir  d'etre  debarasse 
de  moi  et  de  pouvoir  disposer  de  ma  place,  fit  qu'on  accepta 
monoft're  sans  ballance.  Je  deviens  inspecteur  general  des  equi- 
pages d'artiHerie,  et  je  res'tai  dans  cette  place  tranquille  et  ob- 
scur,  jusqua  ce  qu'un  representant  da  peuple  m'ayant  rencon- 
tre et  se  souvenant  de  jna  querelle  avec  Robespierre,  prit  uu 
arrcte  par  lequel  il  me  declare  aristocrate,  indigne  d'etre  chef 
des  charretiers  et  nne  destitue. 

Si  les  gens  delettres  de  Hambourjavaient  etc  obliges  a  cette 
epoque  d'ecrire  ma  viei  je  ne  sais  pas  cuilsanraient  trouve  ce 
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lisher's  name;  and  that,  it  is  almost  universally 
admitted,  aspersions  which  none  dare  avow, 

qu'ils  en  ont  dit,  car j'etais  bien  alcrs  pour  tous  les  jacobins,  sus- 
pect, et  archi-suspect ;  j'etais  religue  a  20  lieues  des  frontiers,  et 
a  zo  lieus  de  Paris.  Heureusement  je  ne  fus  pas  asses  bete  pour 
obeVr  ;  car  je  savais  que  c'etait  dansces  deux  rayons  qu'on  ar- 
tetait  tous  ceux  que  Ton  voulaitptrdre.  J'aliai  a  Meux,  lieu  de 
ma  naissance,  OB  je  restai  tranquille  jusqu'au  9  Thermidor. 

L'Essai  que  j'avais  fait  d'une  republique  n'etaitpas  fort  at- 
trayant;  mais  par  malheur  je  me  persuadai,  que  c'etaient  les 
gens  persecutes  commemoiqui  etaient  les  republicains,  et  lors- 
que  le  regne  de  Robespierre  cessa,  je  nedoutai  pas  un  moment 
que  les  beaux  sic'clcsd'Athenes  ne  dussent  enfin  succcder  a  tant 
-d'horreurs. 

Cependant  Robespierre  n'etait  pas  mort  tout  entjer.  Sa 
-  queue  menajait  encore  de  la  continuer,  t  out  le  monde  tremblait, 
«t  personne  n'osait  ecrire  un  rnot  centre  les  jacobins.  Je  com- 
mensai  1'attaque  par  un  pamphlet,  que  j'intitulai  la  Queue  de 
Robespierre ;  les  jacobins  jet^erent  les  hauts  cris,  le  fameux 
Fouctf  qui  depuis  m'a  deporte  comme  jaceliff,  mor.taalors 
a  la  tribune  de  jacobins,  et  denonja  la  Queue  de  Robespierre. 
Thuriaty  membre  du  comite  de  salut  public,  la  fit  arr£te  chez 
1'jmprimeur  ;  mais  il  en  avait  deja  paru  plus  de  60  mille  ex- 
emplaires.  Je  sentis  le  danger  dene  pas  1'importcr  dans  cette 
occasion,  ct  je  publiai  un  second  pamphlet  intitule  Rente's  moi  ma 
Queue,  ou  lettrea  Sartius  Tburiot.  Un  mandat  d'arret  fut  lance 
contre  moi,  parle  commite  de  salut  public.  J'y  repondispar 
un  troisieme  pamphlet,  intitule,  Defens  ta  Qutue,  alors  ayant 
eu  k  bonheurdc  faire  rire  de  mes  persecuteurs,  tout  ie  mondc 
ecrivit  contre  eux  ;  et  pendant  deux  mois  on  n'entendjit  parler 
que  de  qututs  dans  Paris. 

C'est  alors  que  commenca,  ce  qv<e  les  jacobins  appellerent  la 
w-action,  c'est  a  dire  que  les  royalistes  entreprirent  de  renver- 
ser,  non  pas  la  republique,  qui,  suivant  moi,  n'a  jamais  existe, 
mais  la  Revolution.  Par  malheur  pour  la  cause  du  Roi,  Jes 
loyaliites ont  aussi  leurs  jacobins.qui  lui  font  tout  le  mal,  que 
les  autrqs  out  fait  a>la  repubtique,  DCS  gens  qui  avaient  servis 
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deserve  only  the  contempt  of  virtuous  men. 
When  more  daring  calumniators  openly  attacked 

sous  toutes  les  bannieres  de  la  Gironde  ct  de  Robespierre  vou- 
lurent  m'enroller  souscelles  des  royalistes.  Je  ne  les  estimais 
pas  asses  pour  les  suivre  de  conrlance.  Je  n'etais  pas  alors  per* 
suade,  que  la  republique  fut  impossible;  je  refusal  de  me 
joindre  a  eux. 

Alors,  et  seulement  alors,  furent  imagmecs  les  calomnies 
dont  on  m'aassaillidepuis.  Madame  Beaubarnois,  aujomd'iiui 
i'cmme  du  Consul,  me  fit  inviter  de  passer  chez  elle,  et  apr.es 
m'avoir  engage  iuutilement  a  me  joindre  a  ceux  dont  elle  fcsait 
itlors  sa  societe  ;  elle  m'annonja  qu'on  allait  publier  un  ecrit 
quo  j'avais  signe  etautala  commune:  on  lui  en  avail  laisse 
line  copie  qu'elle  mejanontra.  Cet  ecrit  etait  un  orure  donnc 
par  quelques  officiers  municipaux,  de  payer  trois  ouvriers,  qui 
avaient  travaille  a  une  prison.  J'avais,  a  ce  que  1'on  pretendait, 
legalise  la  signature  de  ces  offitiers  municipaux  \  et  comme 
tout  cela  paraissait  fort  simple,  on  pretendait  que  ces  ouvriers 
ctaient  des  assassins  i  et  en  eifet  ce  fut  ainsi  que  1'on  fut  oblige 
de  traduire  le  mot  ouvrier,  pour  trouver  quelque  chose  de  re- 
primandable  dans  ce  billet. 

J'observai  quela  commune  etait  chargce  de  1'entretien  des 
prisons,  ct  que  tous  les  jours  on  pay  ait  les  ouvriers ;  qu'il  etait 
absurde  de  pretendre  4  ans  apres,  que  le  mot  ouvrier  signifiait 
assassin  ;  qu'au  reste  ce  n'etait  pas  moi,  mais  trois  officiers  mu- 
picipaux  qui  avaient  donne  1'ordre,  et  que  pour  legaliser  des 
signatures,  un  homme  public,  n'est  dans  1'usage  de  s'occuper 
du  corps  de  1 'ecrit,  mais  des  seules  signatures. 

Tout  cela  etait  sans  repiique,  mais  on  ne  voulait  qu'un  pre- 
texte.  Un  journaliste  inserra  un  jour,  que  j'avais  signe  des 
bons  de  payement  pour  des  assassins.  Je  le  traduisis  de. 
>ant  les  tribunaux  et  le  fis  condamncr ;  mais  cela  n'a  pas  em. 
p£che  les  gens  de  lettres  qui  font  des  Dictionnaucs  Bicgrafbiques 
de  copier  ces  calomnies ;  ils  en  sont  quittes  pour  ne  point 
mettre  de  noms  d  auteur  ni  de  libraires.  Dans  les  places  que 
j'ai  occupees,  soit  a  la  guerre,  soit  aux  relation;  exteri- 
eurcs,  j'ai  toujours  etc  persecwe  par  les  gouvernans, 
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my  character  at  Paris,  I  immediately  cited  them 
before  the  proper  tribunals,  and  obtained  justice : 

qui  se  sont  succedes.  II  est  incroyable  qu'un  homme  aussi 
mechant  que  je  suis  peint  dans  ce  Dictionnaire,  n'est  pu 
convenir  ni  a  Robespierre,  ni  a  Barras,  ni  a  Revvbf/,  ni  a  Merlin^ 
ni  a  Buonaparte* 

Le  Dictionnaire  Biographique  me  fait  secretaire  de  Tallien. 
Certes  je  n'aurais  pas  voulu  de  Tallien  pour  mon  secretaire, 
comment  l'eussai-je  choisi  pour  mon  maitre  ?  II  me  fait  de- 
nonce  par  le  meme  Tallien,  ce  qui  ne'st  pas  plus  vrai  que  le 
reste.  II  dit  que  j'ai  fait  avec  Tallien  le  Journal  des  Patriotes 
de  89  ;  si  vous  voulez  lire  1'article  Real,  vous  verrez  que  c'est 
a  Real  qu'il  attribute  ce  journal.  II  pretend  queje  1'ai  signe 
Felbemesi.  Je  n'ai  signe  ainsi  que  les  trois  queues  que  je  vous 
envoye.  Jamais  lenom  de  Felbemeti  n'a  parudans  le  journal 
en  question  ;  les  articles  que  j'y  ai  mis  sont  tons  signes  Mehee. 
11  m'attribue  les  principesde  Marat,  lorsqu'il  est  connu  par 
tous  ce  qui  sait  lire  en  France,  que  je  suis  abhorre  par  tous  les 
partisans  de  ce  fol  fanatique,  pour  avoir  sans  cesse  attaque  ses 
principes.  Enfin  il  pretend  que  j'ai  excite  le  peuplea  se  de- 
faire  des  terroristes lorsqu'il  est  notoire  queje  ne  me  suis  attire 
la  haine  et  les  persecutions  de  tous  les  partis,  que  pour  m'etre 
en  tout  terns  oppose  aux  injustices  qu'ils  voulaient  commettre. 
Un  royaliste  furieux  est  pour  moi  un  terroriste  comme  un  autre» 
et  je  re  crois  pas  que  la  cause  royale  puisse  rien  gagner  a  suivre 
des  mesures  qui  ont  perdu  pour  jamais  la  cause  republicaine. 

Voila,  men  cher  Monsieur,  ce  qui  m'est  arrive  dans  la  Revo- 
lution ;  les  crimes  des  gens  qui  se  sont  dit  republicans  m'au- 
raient  eclaire  beaucoup  plutot  sur  1'impossibilite  d'unerepub- 
lique  en  France,  si  les  injustices  de  ceux  qui  se  disaient  roy- 
alistes,  ne  rrravaient  fair  voir  partout  le  meme  syste"me  de  fu- 
reurs  et  de  proscriptions.  Enfin  1'experience  et  le  terns  ont 
produit  en  moi  On  eftet  qu'ils  pouvaient  seuls  produire.  J'ai 
vu  que  tous  ceux  qui  s'etaient  presentes  comme  les  plus  fiers 
champions  de  la  liberte,  etaient  de  vils  hypocrites  qui  n'atten- 
daient  quede  1 'argent  et  du  pouvoir  pour  changer  de  langage. 
Je  serais  encore  republicain,  si  j'eusse  trouve  beaucoup  de 
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when  the  Moniteur,  two  years  since,  offici- 
ally repeated  the  same  calumnies,  I  felt  myself 

republicans  honnetes  et  justes.  Je  ne  veux  pas  me  faire  a  ves 
yeux  meilleurs  que  je  ne  suis  :  il  y  a  deja  long- terns  que  je  suis 
convert! ;  mais  c'est  a  force  de  voir  des  lachetes  et  des  trahisons 
que  je  me  suis  persuade  qu'une  republique  etait  impossible 
en  France.  Mon  gout  particulier  m'eut  porte  a  desirer  de 
vivre  sous  une  republiqu«,  et  je  ne  desire  aujourd'hui  sincere 
inent  le  retablissement  de  la  royaute,  que  parceque  je  sais  fort 
bien  quece  n'est  pas  demon  gout  qu'il  s'agit,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  de 
tranquillite  a  esperer  en  France,  que  lorsqu'un  Roijusteaura 
fait  oublierparsa  sagesse,  ies  ma-lheurs  occasionnes  par  les  dis- 
sentions  publiques. 

Vous  voyez  asses  que  je  ne  me  suis  pas  peiut  en  beau  dans 
cette  esquisse  que  je  broche  a  la  hate.  Je  sais  qu'un  royaliste 
aussi  prononce  que  vous,  ma  pardonnera  difficilement  des 
idees  aussi  differentes  des  votres  ;  mais  en  me  rapprocbant  de 
vous,  je  ne  veux  tromper  personne,  sur  ce  que  j'ai  etc.  Je  ne 
me  defendrai  jamas  d'avoir  eu  des  opinions  que  je  ne  me  suis 
pas  donnees  moi  meme,  mais  lorsqu'il  s'agira  de  mes  adions,  je 
serai  toujors  pret  a  paraitre davant  tous  les  tribunauxdu  monde  j 
et  le  plus  severe  sera  celui  que  je  prefererai. 

Agrees,  Monsieur,  1'assurance  de  la  parfaite  consideration, 
avec  laquelle  je  suis,  Monsieur, 

Votres  tres  humble  et  obeissant  Serviteur, 

MEHEE  DE  LA  TOUCHE. 

P.  S.  Je  n'ai  pas  repondu  a  1' article  ou  Ton  me  dit  chasse 
de  Russie  en  93,  II  y  avait  18  mois  que  j 'en  etais  parti  avec  le 
Baron  d'Estat,  qui  etait  lui  mSme  au  service  de  Russie  et  quia 
coup  sdr,  n'eut  pas  donne  dans  sa  voiture  une  place  a  un  hom- 
mequi  aurait  etc  chasse  d'un  pays,  ou  il  servaitcomme  major. 

Je  ne  repons  pas  davantageace  qulcst  dit  de  matraductionde- 
vant  les  tribunaux,  comme  cscroc  et  chet'd'une  compagnie  de 
fournisseurs,  c'est  la  premiere  nouvelleque  j'en  recois,  et  les 
gens  de  lettres  de  Hambourg,  ne  sent  pas  a  eel  egard,  d'accord 
avec  leurs  camarades  dc  Paris. 
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somewhat  embarrassed ;  for  if  the  article  was  in- 
troduced by  order  of  the  First  Consul,  and  I  had 
prosecuted  either  the  Editor  of  the  Moniteur, 
or  those  who  had  copied  from  it  the  paragraphs 
in.  question,  it  was  generally  believed  that  my 
arrest  and  transportation  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence, since  the  despot  might  have  feared  that 
his  journal  would  have  been  condemned. 

During  my  stay  in  London,  when  I  learned 
lhat  Mr.  Richer  Serisy  propagated  similar  calum- 
nies against  me,  as  he  was  a  gentleman  deserv- 
ing a  reply,  you  know  I  lost  not  a  moment  in 
coming  to  an  explanation  with  him.     I  found 
him  oppressed  by  sickness  and  misfortune ;  he 
acknowledged  that,  regarding  me  as  an  enemy 
to  the   royalists,   he  had  expressed  himself  very 
harshly  concerning  me,    and    he  did  not  deny 
having  read   every  thing  that  you  have  shewn 
me.     I  perceived  that  the  censures  of  Mr.  Richer 
were  altogether  directed  by   what  he  had  heard 
and  read.     I   demonstrated   to  him  that  I  had 
never  occupied  those  situations  which  he  sup- 
posed ;  and   he   was,  I  soon  discovered,  unac- 
quainted with  the  persecutions  that  I  had  expe- 
rienced.    In  this  case  it  happened,  as  will  al- 
ways happen,  when  people  of  candour  are  will- 
ing to  examine  and  judge  a  man  by  his  actions, 
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and  not  from  the  abuse  that  the  parties  engaged 
ina  revolution  throw  on  their  enemies. 

This  has  uniformly  been  my  mode  of  con- 
duct; and  if,  in  the  present  instance,  any  one 
will  boldly  avow  the  facts  contained  in  the  Die 
tionary,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  to  prove, 
in  the  clearest  possible  manner,  that  he  is  a  knave 
and  a  false  calumniator. 

But  when  a  malignant  libel  relates  as  facts, 
circumstances  which  have  already  been  several 
times  declared  to  be  unfounded,  not  only  by  the 
solemn  decisions  of  the  tribunals,  but  by  the 
opinion  of  every  honest  man,  what  would  you 
have  me  do?  WouW  you  have  me  appear  before 
the  public,  and  say — It  is  not  true  that  I  am  a  ter- 
rorist, a  Maratist,  an  assassin? — every  one  would 
hold  me  in  derision,  and  say  to  me,  why  do  you 
not  rid  yourself  of  your  fears? — Because  I  have 
been  accused: — Who  has  accused  you? — The 
men  of  letters  of  Hamburgh: — Go,  then,  and 
find  them: — But  I  know  them  not: — Write 
to  the  Printer :  —His  name  does  not  appear  to 
the  work: — To  the  Publisher: — It  is  sold  pri- 
vately:— Despise  it,  then,  and  leave  us  at  rest. 
Such  would  be  the  language  held  to  me  by  the 
world  in  general  j  but  I  acknowledge  that  I  owe 
something  mor«  to  you,  and  that  the  friendship 

you 
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you  have  testified  towards  me,  requires  I  should 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  man  you  have 
cherished:  I  shall  therefore,  proceed  to  give  you 
a  succinct  account  of  the  odious  business  in 
question. 

This  production  sets  out  by  stating,  that  I  was 
formerly  known  by  the  title  of  the  Chevalier  dela 
Touches  now,  although  this  is  certainly  no  injury, 
it  is  nevertheless   a  falsehood,    and  shews  how 
little  he  knew  of  my  relations.     My  grandfather, 
by  derogating,  as  he  has  done,  from  his  dignity, 
separated  the  branch  to  which  I  belong  from  a 
very  ancient  family.    My  father,  before  becoming 
a  physician,  had  long  practised  surgery,  and  is 
well  known  by  several  publications  in  this  branch 
of  science;  and  you  know  how  easy  it  was  in 
France,  for  any  one  to  pass  for  a  Chevalier,  who 
had  all  his  life  remained  in  the   house  of  his 
father,    a   celebrated   surgeon.      The  literati   of 
Hamburgh  declare,,  that  I  was  known  by  a  title, 
which  I  myself  never  heard.     Brought  up  in  one 
of  our  colleges,  in  which  we  receive  what  may 
be  justly  termed  a  republican  education,  since 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  that  we  read  ex- 
hibit the  most  fascinating  pictures  of  the  ancient 
republics;  you  must  be  sensible  that,  knowing 
the    world    and    republics    only    through    that 
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seducing  medium,  it  was  not  surprising  that  I 
should,  at  twenty-five,  which  was  my  age  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  possess  ideas 
very  favourable  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. "At  that  period  I  had  been  five  years  in 
the  North  of  Europe,  whither  I  had  been  sent 
on  commercial  concerns  by  a  house  at  Marseilles 
(Guis,  Cousin,  and  Beaumarchais).  I  was  in 
Russia  in  the  years  1789,  1790,  and  1791 :  I  had 
under  my  eyes  the  only  government  I  could 
practically  examine.  The  journals  depicted  the 
French  Revolution  in  colours  the  most  auspicious 
to  liberty.  My  head  teemed  with  Tacitus  and 
Plutarch.  The  King  of  France  appeared  at  that 
time,  if  I  could  credit  the  representations  in  the 
journals,  to  approve  of  the  Revolution.  I  ask  if 
it  was  not  natural  that  I  should  regard  it  favour- 
ably? I  longed  to  return  instantly  to  France^ 
that  I  might  breathe  the  air  of  liberty ;  but  my 
affairs  did  not  permit  me  to  indulge  my  wishes. 
In  1791,  however,  the  Baron  D'Estat,  with  whom 
I  had  intimate  connexions,  returned  to  France; 
and  as  he  travelled  in  a  carriage  in  which  there 
was  spare  room,  I  begged  he  would  allow  me  to 
occupy  an  empty  seat,  a  request  which  he  rea- 
dily grantedj  and  I  accordingly  departed  with 
him.  , 

Having 
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Having  arrived  at  Warsaw,  the  Baron  re- 
mained some  days  in  that  city;  during  which  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  Abbe  Piattoli,  Secretary 
to  the  King,  and  a  man  of  great  merit,  who  in- 
formed me,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution which  had  just  happened  (May  1791),  the 
King  was  very  des.rous  to  see  a  Gazette  published 
in  the  French  language,  and  on  the  spot,  that 
foreigners  might  read  the  discussions  of  the  Diet 
otherwise  than  in  the  defective  translations  which 
were  in  circulation.  Eagerly  seizing  on  the 
opportunity  of  publishing  opinions  that  held  an 
eminent  place  in  my  affections,  I  commenced 
the  Warsaw  Gazette;  but  I  had  only  published 
three  numbers,  when  I  was  informed  that  the 
King  thought  my  opinions  too  free,  and  that  I 
did  not  sufficiently  praise  the  speeches  and  mea- 
sures of  the  royal  party.  It  was  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  me,  that  I  should  declare  myself  against 
the  French  Revolution,  which  I  then  thought 
sublime,  and  that  I  should  insert  in  my  journal 
some  of  the  most  violent  passages  from  Mr. 
Burke's  work,  which  the  King  translated,  and  sent 
to  me.  I  refused  compliance  with  a  mandate 
that  I  thought  tyrannical,  and  I  published  only 
twelve  numbers  of  that  Gazette.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  I  continued  at  Warsaw  was  employed 
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by  me  in  collecting  materials  for  tracing  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution  of  the  3d  of  May 
J791j  and  I  proceeded  to  Paris  to  publish  my 
history  of  that  Revolution.  I  do  not  dispute  that 
it  may  be  one  of  the  worst  productions  of 
the  kind,  although  it  had  the  honour  to  go 
through  two  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
several  languages.  It  had,  however,  the  merit 
of  containing  nothing  but  facts;  and  this  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  reason  that  it  has  since  fallen  into 
discredit. 

I  never  went  to  the  society  of  jacobins;  but 
my  work  was  well  spoken  of  by  Condorcet,  on 
account  of  the  principles  displayed  in  it :  I  was 
considered  in^my  section  as  a  patriot;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  was 
informed  that  I  had  been  nominated  a  member 
of  the  Council  General  of  a  new  commune.  I 
accepted  this  situation,  and  four  days  afterwards 
Tallien,  to  whom  I  was  only  known  by  my  pub- 
lications, proposed  me  as  secretary,  and  on  the 
14.th  or  15th  of  August  I  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Commune. 

The  functions  of  a  Secretary  of  a  Commune 
in  Paris  is  confined  to  the  being  present  at  the 
sittings,  making  minutes  of  what  passes,  draw- 
ing up  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  signing 
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passports.  The  Secretary  has  no  authority  to 
issue  orders,  and  is  never  consulted  on  any  kind  of 
business. 

I  was  far  however,  from  finding  my  situation 
agreeable.  I  had  read  neither  in  Tacitus  nor 
Plutarch,  that  in  order  to  be  a  republican  it  was 
necessary  to  be  a  furious  despot,  a  persecutor,  or, 
at  least,  a  denunciator.  The  disgust  that  I  felt 
became  evident,  notwithstanding  my  efforts  to 
conceal  it,  and  I  soon  began  to  be  considered  as 
a  modere ;  many  of  the  royalists  came  trembling 
to  my  house,  in  order  to  request  passports,  or 
to  solicit  my  advice :  it  having  got  abroad  among 
these  gentlemen  that  I  was  not  a  patriot  like  the 
others,  and  that  I  might  be  trusted,  I  saw  many 
of  them  with  whom  I  was  wholly  unacquainted, 
and  to  whom  I  endeavoured  to  render  every  ser- 
vice in  my  power. 

M.  de  Flahautt,  whose  unfortunate  fate  is  well 
known,  was  among  the  number  of  those  who 
visited  me  most  frequently.  He  could  not  per- 
suade himself  that  it  was  possible  for  any  one 
possessed  of  benevolence  and  humanity  to  be  a 
patriot,  and  I  could  not  convince  him  of  his 
mistake.  He  endeavoured  to  convert  me  to 
royalism,  but  his  logic  was  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  produce  this  effect,  as  I  was  fully  persuaded 
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that  a  majority  of  the  French  nation  was  inclined 
to  support  the  Revolution. 

A  journal  conducted  by  Etienne,  who  was  a 
Feuillant,  having  one  clay  inserted  an  article 
signed  Mehee,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  kill 
the  first  individual  who  should  aspire  to  be  King, 
I  called  on  the  Editor  to  know  why  he  had  thus 
made  use  of  my  name ;  on  which  he  put  into 
my  hand  a  letter  which  he  had  copied  into  his 
journal.  The  signature  did  not  even  resemble 
mine,  and  I  resolved  to  prosecute  the  journal; 
but  was  prevented  by  one  who  informed  me  that 
it  was  a  snare  spread  for  me  by  Chaumette,  Pro- 
cureur  to  the  commune,  and  that  he  had  used 
the  same  artifice  with  many  persons,  respecting 
whose  political  creed  he  had  any  doubts.  His 
practice  was,  to  publish  similar  letters  in  their 
names,  and  if  they  disavowed  the  articles  they 
were  lost;  for  at  that  period,  to  deny  being  a 
Brutus  was  certain  death.  M.  de  Flahautt  was 
the  first  who  persuaded  me  to  be  silent  respect- 
ing this  affair.  He  even  considered  it  as  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance ;  since,  by  means  of  the 
republican  air  it  gave  me,  I  could  be  more  useful 
to  the  King,  whom  we  were  labouring  to  save. 

The  same  motives  prevented  me  from  resign- 
ing my  office,  which,  after  that  affair,  I  wished 

to 
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to  do.  But  the  massacres  of  September  taking 
place,  and  the  Electoral  Assemblies  having 
opened  under  these  frightful  auspices,  I  could 
no  longer  restrain  my  feelings,  and  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  forty -tight  sections  of  Paris,  de- 
nouncing Robespierrfi"  and  his  machinations. 
This  letter,  posted  up  in  every  part  of  Paris, 
was  burnt  in  almost  every  section  by  the  tyrant's 
friends  :  more  than  forty  proces  verlo.ux,  still  ex- 
isting, attest  the  opprobrium  that  I  then  endured; 
and  more  than  forty  deputations  came  to  nr> 
commune,  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  the  aristo- 
crat who  had  dared  to  denounce  the  virtuous 
Robespierre.  I  was  then  regarded  at  the  com- 
mune as  a  disguised  royalist,  whilst  I  thought 
myself  the  only  true  republican  of  the  assembly. 

It  was  not  easy  to  procure  my  dismission,  as  I 
was  suspected  by  both  parties.  M.  Flahautt  had 
besides  made  me  promise  to  remain  until  the 
trial  of  the  King;  and  I  was  myself  determined 
to  exert  all  my  influence  to  prevent  a  crime 
which  I  was  convinced  would  be  as  inimical  to 
the  true  interests  of  liberty,  as  it  was  wicked  in 
itself. 

M.  de  Flahautt  repaired  to  one  of  our  sea- 
port towns,  whence  he  transmitted  me  some 
packets  of  M.  Bertrand's  Memoirs  in  favour  of 
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the  King,  as  well  as  several  sums  of  money,  which 
I  remitted  according  to  the  directions  that  had 
been  given  to  me. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  danger  that  I 
acquitted  myself  of  these  commissions:  I  dreaded 
being  betrayed  by  the  messengers  of  M.  de  Fla- 
hautt,  and  by  the  effusions  of  his  zeal  for  his 
Prince,  which  were  more  ardent  than  enlight- 
ened. I  myself  wrote,  and  caused  to  be  written, 
placards,  which  were  printed  at  the  house  of 
Guillot,  to  whom  I  transmitted  the  receipts  for 
M.  de  Bertrand.  All  my  efforts,  however,  proved 
unavailing — the  King  perished,  and  M.  Flahautt 
soon  experienced  the  same  fate.  Appalled  by 
the  crimes  which  surrounded  me,  and  terrified 
by  the  dangers  that  threatened  myself,  I  inti- 
mated to  the  Council  a  desire  to  join  the  army, 
aware  that  it  was  the  only  means  to  obtain  my 
dismission  without  exciting  suspicions  of  my 
civism.  The  pleasure  they  felt  at  being  rid  of 
my  presence,  and  having  my  place  at  their  dis- 
posal, induced  them  to  accept  my  resignation 
without  delay.  J  was  appointed  Inspector-Ge- 
neral of  the  Artillery,  in  which  obscure  and 
tranquil  situation  I  remained  until  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  knowing  me,  and 
recollecting  the  quarrel  I  had  with  Robespierre, 
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published  an  arrete,  by  which  I  was  declared  an 
aristocrat,  -unworthy  of  holding  any  post  in  the 
army,  and  dismissed  from  it. 

If  the  Literati  of  Hamburgh  had  been  then 
obliged  to  write  my  life,  they  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  invent  what  they  have  now  affirmed, 
because  at  that  period  I  was  very  much  suspected 
by  the  jacobins.  I  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the 
interior  of  the  country,  twenly  leagues  from 
Paris,  and  twenty  from  -the  frontiers.  Happily 
I  was  not  stupid  enough  to  obey  this  order, 
as  it  was  principally  in  these  two  districts  that 
all  those  were  arrested,  whom  they  had  deter- 
mined to  destroy.  I  proceeded  to  Meaux,  the 
place  of  my  birth,  where  I  was  suffered  to  remain 
in  tranquillity  until  the  9th  Thermidor. 

The  trial  that  I  had  made  of  a  republic  was 
not  very  -attractive,  but  unhappily  1  persuaded 
mvsdfthat  individuals  persecuted  like  me  were 
the  only  true  republicans ;  and  when  the  reign  of 
Robespierre  ceased,  I  hesitated  not  to  believe  that 
the  splendid  days  of  Athens  would  succeed  to  so 
many  horrors ! 

The  Robespierrian  faction  was,  however,  not 
yet  extinct — a  remnant  of  them  still  threatened 
to  prolong  the  reign  of  terror :  every  one  trem- 
bled, and  none  dare  open  their  mouths  against 
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the  jacobins,  when  I  began  the  attack  by  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  "  The  7  ail  of  Robespierre."  This 
production  was  haughtily  received  by  thejacobins. 
The  notorious  Fouche,  who  afterwards  deported 
me  as  a  jacobin,  ascended  the  tribune  of  the  jaco- 
bins, and  denounced  the  work  in  question.  Tllu- 
riet,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
seized  it  in  the  house  of  the  printer,  but  there 
had  already  appeared  of  it  more  than  <3o,OOO 
copies. 

Perceiving  the  danger  which  threatened  .me 
on  this  occasion,  I  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  Give  me  back  my  Tail,"  or  a  Letter  to  Sartine 
Tkitriot.  A  warrant  of  arrest  was  issued  against 

O 

me  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety;  to  which 
I  replied  by  a  third  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Defend 
thy  Tail:"  having  by  this  had  the  good  fortune 
to  raise  the  laugh  against  my  persecutors,  every 
one  began  to  write  against  them,  and  during 
two  months  nothing  was  spoken  of  but  Tails  in 
Paris. 

It  was  then  that  the  re-action,  as  it  is  termed 
by  thejacobins,  commenced;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  royalists  entered  on  the  desio-n  not  of  over- 
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turning    the  Republic,   for  according   to  me  it 
never    existed,    but   the    Revolution.    Unfortu- 
nately for  the  cause  of  the  King,  the  royalists 
R  2  had 
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had  also  their  jacobins,  who  brought  on  them  all 
the  miseries  which  the  others  had  produced  to  the 
Republic.  Those  individuals  who  had  served 
under  the  banners  of  the  Gironde,  and  Robes- 
pierre, inclined  to  rank  me  among  the  royalists  j 
but  I  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  them  to 
unite  myself  to  their  party,  neither  was  I  yet  fully 
convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a  Republic 
was  impossible. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  were  the  calumnies 
conceived  which  have  since  assailed  me.  Ma- 
(iame  de  Beauharnois,  at  present  the  wife  of  the 
Fir&t  Consul,  invited  me  to  an  interview  at  her 
house  j  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce me  to  join  those  who  at  that  time  formed 
lior  society,  she  gave  me  to  understand  that  they 
would  publish  an  order  which  I  had  signed  at 
the  commune :  a  copy  had  been  left  with  her, 
which  she  shewed,  it  was  an  order  given  by 
some  municipal  officers  to  pay  three  workmen 
who  had  leen  employed  in  one  of  the  prisons.  I 
had,  as  it  was  stated,  witnessed  the  signature  of 
these  municipal  officers;  raid  it  was  pretended 
that  these  workmen  were  assassins.  Thus  it  was 
that  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  interpret 
the  word  ivorkmen,  to  find  cause  ofTalumny  in 
this  transaction. 

I  observed 
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I  observed  that  the  commune  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  prisons,  and  that  the  work- 
men were  paid  at  the  end  of  each  day ;  that 
it  was  therefore  absurd  to  pretend  at  the  termi- 
nation of  four  years,  that  the  term  workmen 
signified  assassins:  besides,  it  was  well  known 
that  three  municipal  officers  always  gave  the  or- 
ders, and  that  their  signatures  were  only  wit- 
nessed by  a  public  functionary,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  who  signed  them  without  perusing  the 
contents. 

It  was  impossible  to  reply  to  this  statement ;. 
but  they  wished  for  a  pretext.  It  was  accordingly 
asserted  by  one  of  their  journalists,*  that  I 
had  signed  the  orders  for  the  payment  of  the 
assassins;  and  I  cited  him  before  the  proper  tri- 
bunal, where  he  was  condemned;  but  even  that,, 
it  seems,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  deter  the 
conductors  of  Biographical  Dictionaries  from  re- 
peating the  same  calumnies* 

In  every  situation  that  I  have  occupied,  I  have 
been  always  persecuted  by  the  governing  party : 
and  it  is  incredible  that  a  man-  so  unprincipled  as 
I  am  represented  to  be,  should  not  have  suited 
the  purposes  either  of  Robespierre,  Barras,  Rew- 
bjel,  Merlin,  or  Buonaparte. 

In  the  Biographical  Dictionary  I  am  said  to 
a  3  have 
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have  been  the  secretary   of  Tallien ;  certainly  I 
would  not  have  wished   Tallien   for  my  secre- 
tary :  how  then  should  I  chuse  him  for  a  mas- 
ter ? — It   is   affirmed  in  the  same  work,  that  I 
was  denounced  by  Tallien,  which  is   not  more 
*rue   than   the  other  assertions.     It   is  likewise 
said,  that  I  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  Tal- 
lien, the  Patriotic  Journal  of  1789.     If  you  read 
the  article  Real,  you  will  see  that  it  is  to  him 
this  journal  must  be  attributed.     It  is  pretended 
that  I  wrote  under  the  signature  of  Felhemesi. 
I  never  employed   this  name  but  in  the  three 
pamphlets  already  mentioned,  which  I  herewith 
send  you.     Never  did  the  name  of  Felhemesi 
appear  in  the  journal  in  question;  the  articles 
that  I  communicated  to  it  are  all  signed  Mehf'e. 
It  also  attributes  to  me  the  principles  of  Maraf, 
although  it  is  well  known  in  France,  that  I  was 
detested  by  the  partisans  of  that  foolish  fanatic, 
and   that  I  unceasingly  attacked  his  principles. 
In  short,  it  is  pretended  that  I  excited  the  peo- 
ple  to  become  terrorists,   when  it   is  notorious 
that  I  incurred  the  hatred  and  persecution  of  all 
parties,    by   constantly    opposing  ^the  injustice 
which  they  were  inclined  to  commit. — A  furious 
royalist  is  with  me  as  much  a  terrorist  as  any 
other,  and   I  believe  the  cause   of  royalty  can 

never 
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never  be  forwarded  by  measures  which  have  for- 
ever destroyed  the  Republic, 

I  have  laid  before  you,  my  Lord,  what  has 
happened  to  me  during  the  Revolution.  The 
crimes  of  persons  stiling  themselves  republicans 
would  have  much  sooner  convinced  me  of  the 
impossibility  of  establishing  a  Republic  in  France, 
if  the  injustice  of  those  who  called  themselves 
royalists  had  not  discovered  to  me,  that  on  each 
side  the  same  system  of  oppression  and  proscrip- 
tion prevailed.  In  a  word,  experience  and  time 
have  produced  in  me  an  effect  which  they  alone 
could  produce.  I  have  seen  that  those  who  re- 
presented themselves  as  the  fiercest  champions  of 
liberty  were  vile  hypocrites,  who  waited  only 
for  gold  or  power  to  change  their  language.  I 
should  still  have  been  a  republican,  had  I  found 
many  republicans  honest  and  just.  I  do  not 
wish  to  represent  myself  to  you  better  than  I 
really  am.  'It  is  long  since  I  became  a  convert. 
But  it  was  from  contemplating  the  crimes  and 
treasons  which  prevailed,  that  1  became  con- 
vinced that  a  Republic  was  impossible  in  France. 
My  own  particular  taste  led  me  to  wish  to  live 
under  a  republican  form  of  government;  and  I 
at  present  sincerely  desire  the  re-establishment 
of  royalty,  only  because  I  well  know,  that  the 
R  4  question 
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question  is  not  respecting  my  taste,  and  that 
tranquillity  can  never  be  hoped  for  in  France, 
till  a  just  and  wise  king  shall,  by  his  wisdom, 
have  caused  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  public 
dissensions  to  be  forgotten. 

You  will  observe,  that  I  have  not  depicted 
myself  better  than  I  am  in  this  hast', 
sketch.  1  am  aware  that  a  royalist  as  deter- 
mined as  yourself,  will  with  difficulty  pardon 
sentiments  so  very  different  from  your  own ; 
but  I  shall  never  have  to  reproach  myself  with 
deceiving  any  person  respecting  what  I  have 
been :  I  will  never  apoligize  for  maintaining 
opinions  that  I  did  not  give  to  myself,  but 
when  my  actions  are  attacked,  I  am  always 
ready  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  court  the  most  severe  investigation  into 
my  conduct. 

Accept,  my  Lord,  the  assurances  of  the  high 
consideration  with  which  -I  have  the  honour  to 
be, 

Your  Lordship's  very  humble, 

and  obedient  Servant, 

MEHEE  DE  LA  TOUCHE. 

P.  S.  I  have  not  answered  the  article  which 
affirms  that  I  was  sent  out  of  Russia  in  1792.  I 
departed  with  the  Baron  D'Estat,  who  was  in  the- 

service 
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service  of  Russia,  and  who  certainly  would  not 
have  given  a  place  in  his  carriage  to  a  man 
driven  from  a  country  in  which  he  served  as  a 
Major. 

Nor  do  I  answer  the  charge  wluch  states  that 
I  was  carried  before  a  tribunal  as  chief  of  a  horde 
*f  knavish  contractors:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  of  the  charge  j  and  in  this,  the  Lite- 
rary Society  of  Hamburgh  do  not  accord  with, 
their  brethren  at  Paris.. 

This  curious  piece,  though  artfully  written,, 
imposes  upon  nobody.  By  its  publication,  and= 
the  fac -simile-  of  Mchee's  hand-writing-,  the  Au- 
thor's object  is  to  prevent  other  Governments 
from  being  the  dupes-  of  the  artifice  and'  hypo- 
crisy of  this  member  of  Buonaparte's  Secret  Po- 
lice, and  to  recommend  him  to  due  chastisement!, 
should  he  present  himself  any  where  else  but  in. 
the  French  Republic;  alone  worthy  to  possess- 
such  a  citizen,  even  in  the  Legion- of  Honour  of 
her  august  Chief. 

All  Governments,  particularly  those  at  war, 
mutually  employ  spies,  to  gain  information^,  ar.d 
to  impede  or  counteract,  by  their  intrigues,  the 
attempts  of  an  enemy.  This  usage  existed  long 
before  society  was  civilized.  The  barbarians 
R,5  of; 
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of  former  ages,  as  well  as  the  present  savages  in 
America;    the  half- civilized  Indians  in  Asia,  as 
well  as  the  so  barbarously  civilized  French  repub- 
licans in  Europe,  had,  or  have  yet  their  spies 
in    other  countries.      The  laws  of  nations  do 
not  permit  such  practices;  but  by  their  silence 
they   indirectly   assent   to  them,    at  least  to  a 
certain  point,  or  so  far  as  they  may  le  useful  to 
force  an  enemy  to  Le  just.     The  illegal  usurpa- 
tion and  the  tyranny    of  Buonaparte's   govern- 
ment make  almost  every  thing  excusable,  that 
might  compel  this  ferocious   adventurer  to  de- 
scend again  to  that  situation  wherein  nature  by 
his   birth  had  placed   him.      And  when,  as  is 
now  the  case,  his  monstrous  ambition  and  power 
are  the  sole  causes  of  the  agitated,   disturbed, 
tormented,   oppressed,  or  enslaved  state  of  most 
European  nations;  when  the  quiet  and  liberty  of 
millions  are  only  prevented  by  the  unlawful  au- 
thority of  an  obscure  individual ;  to  remove  him 
is  not  only  commanded  by  necessity?  but  ne- 
cessary   for    self- deLnce ;    commendable  as    a 
political  act,  and  honourable  as  a  moral  trans- 
action. 

That  Mehee  was  a  spy  first  of  France,  and 
afterwards  of  England,  is  more  than  probable; 
but  that  his  pretended  correspondence  with  Mr. 

Drake, 
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Drake,  published  with  so  much  eclat  by  Buona- 
parte, in  his  official  libel  the  Moniteur,  and 
afterwards  communicated  with  so  much  ostenta- 
tion by  his  official  libeller,  Talleyrand,  to  the 
foreign  diplomatic  corps,  are  mostly  forgeries,  is 
evident  from  their  ridiculous,  absurd,  and  puerile 
contents  themselves.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  at  every  one  of  the  former  disastrous 
periods  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  any 
great  blow  was  intended  to  be  struck,  or  when 
a  great  crime  was  meditated,  discoveries  have 
been  made,  apropos,  of  documents  undoubtedly 
forged  in  the  offices  of  the  government,,  or  in  the 
dens  of  the  conspirators ;  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  out  the  advantage  either  of  changing  or 
ensuring  the  republican  tyranny  j  either  to  exte- 
nuate past  horrors,  or  to  disguise  present  abomi- 
nations. Papers  found  in  an  iron  chest,  in 
1792  were  produced  by  the  regicides  upon  the 
mock  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  Other  papers,  found 
in  a  portfolio  on  the  ramparts  of  Lille,  were 
published  in  1794  to  palliate  the  barbarous  de- 
cree of  no  quarter  to  English  prisoners  •;  and  a 
correspondence  captured  apropos  in  an  Austrian 
waggon  ffourgcnj,  was  printed  on  the  day  of  the 
revolution  of  the  4th  of  September  1797,  as  a 
justification  of  the  lilertkide  Directory  for  hav- 
R  6  ing,. 
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ing,  without  a  trial,  condemned  Pichegm  and 
several  hundred  other  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  citizens,  to.  transportation  during 
tli  cir  lives. 

On  the  24th  of  March  (1804),  when  these 
pretended  letters  and  instructions  of  Mr.  Drake 
were  printed,  the  indignation  of  all  parties  in 
France  was  great  against  the  First  Consul,  far 
the  cruel  and  unnecessary  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Enghien  two  days  before.  To  divert  the 
public  attention  from  this  crime,  and  to  turn  the 
-public  hatred  fronj  him  upon  England,  the  re- 
volutionary assassin  became  a  political  forger. 
Another  coup  d'etat  was  besides  then  preparing. 
In  iour  days  more,  or  on  the  28th,  the  slavish 
French  Senate  presented,  by  orders,  an  address 
inviiing  and  praying  their  foreign  tyrant,  not 
only  to  change  his  rank  and  dignity,  but  the 
dynasty  j  to  make  the  Corsican  scoundrels,  the 
vile  and  petty  Buonapartes,  the  hereditary  sove- 
reigns of  a  throne,  which  for  fourteen  centuries 
has  been  the  hereditary  property  of  the  French 
Bourbons. 

On  comparing  these  epochas,  it  requires  neither 
information  nor  genius,  but  common  sense  only, 
to  see  ihe  internal  evidence  of  the  forgery  which 
this  publication  carries  with  it ;  and  those  foreign 

Banisters 
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ministers  at  Paris  who  looked  upon  it  in  any 
other  light  were  either  despicable  ideots,  traitors 
bought  over  by  the  Corsican's  gold,  or  cowards 
trembling  at  the  Corsican's  bayonets. 

From  what  has  happened  in  France  during 
these  last  fifteen  years,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  Mehee  de  la  Touche,  from  a  known 
spy,  were  to  be  advanced  to  a  place  in  the  repub- 
lican ministry;  and  that  those  foreign  agents 
who  now  cannot  but  depise  him,  even  in  offici- 
ally acknowledging  his  veracity,  should  then  be 
obliged  -to  dance  attendance  in  his  ante  -chamber 
bow  at  his  levees,  and,  by  his  command,  sub- 
scribe to  future  forgeries  of  future  spies.  With 
the  exception  of  some  few,  all  the  others  deserve 
such  humiliations ;  because  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  most  disgusting  to  a  loyal  and  vir- 
tuous mind,  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte,  of 
Mehee,  or  that  of  some  members  of  the  Foreign 
Diplomatic  Corps  at  Paris. 

Mehee  de  la  Touche  is  near  forty- two  years 
of  age,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  thirty-six.  He 
is  a  very  handsome  man,  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
well-proportioned,  has  a  round  face,  fair  hair, 
and  a  smiling  prepossessing  countenance.  Be- 
sides French,  he  speaks  some  Italian,  English, 
Polish  and  German.  His  intelligence  and  insi- 
nuating 
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nuating  manners,  his  savoir  vivre,  and  his  hypo- 
critical though  enthu»iastic  praise  of  virtue  and 
liberty,  make  him,  with  his  other  personal  quali- 
ties, to  the  good  and  unsuspicious,  cne  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  the  infamous  and  unprin- 
cipled men  who  have  weltered  in  the  mire  of  the 
French  Revolution*. 

*  Most  of  the  particulars  ofMehee's  life  and  conduct  are 
taken  from  its  Ann  ales  du  Tttrtriimt  ,\  from  Ijictisnrtaire  Biogra- 
fliyue;  from  Recueil  4' AntcJotts  ;  and  from  Histoire  General t 
by  Prudhomme. 


OARAT, 
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BUONAPARTE'S  FAVOURITE  SENATOR, 


Comme  ce  roitelet  sans  pitie  vous  assbmme 
Par  son  bavardage  erudit ! 
C'est  un  savant  sans  concredit ; 
Mais  que  lui  manque- il  en  somme ! 
Rien,  excepte  d'etre  honncte  homme, 
Et  de  comprendre  cc  qu'il  dit. 

A.  DANICAN. 

GARAT  is  a  Gascon  by  birth,  and  his 
whole  literary,  political,  philosophical  *and  revo- 
lutionary life,  has  been  a  despicable,  dangerous, 
and  cruel  gasconade  masquerade.  Poor,  half- 
learned,  ambitious,  and  immoral,  he,  ia  1788, 
preached  in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  editors,  contempt  and  proscrip- 
tion of  rank  and  riches,  which  he  had  no  pros- 
pect of  ever  possessing ;  held  out  the  advantage 
of  an  equality,  by  which  he  had  every  thing  to 
gain ;  spoke  of  the  comfort  of  modern  philoso- 
phy, which  he  knew  would  bring  wretched- 
ness on  millions ;  and  placed  a  fashionable  mo- 
rality, unloosing  all  passions,  above  a  religion 
restraining  them  all,  and  without  which  no  hap- 
piness, no  society,  no  morality,  can  exist. 

In 
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In  1786,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Polignac,  he  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  History  at  the  Lyceum  at  Paris-:  he  had 
written  to  her  the  most  servile  and  humiliating 
letters,  "  pointing  out  his  own  unworthiness,  but 
great  misery;  imploring  those  succours  for  the 
latter,  which  the  former  had  no  right  to  claim; 
praising  the  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul,, 
which,  on  all  occasions,  accompanies  the  lustre- 
of  birth,  and  eminence  of  station  ;  declaring  her 
the  idol  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  favourite  of 
the  court*." 

In  1789j  when  his  sophistical  declamations  in 
the  chair  as  a  Professor  had  procured  him  the 
place  of  a  Deputy  of  the  Tiers  Etat  for  Labour.,, 
at  the  States  General,  afterwards  called  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  his  benefactress  became: 
proscribed  and  an  exile,  he  called  her,,  in  the 
Journal  de  Paris ,  "  the  most  vicious  of  cour- 
tiers,, the  most  debauched  of  courtesans,  and  the 
most  ungenerous  and  unfeeling  of  her  sex,  whom 
he  recommended  to  the  sovereign  people  of  all 
countries,  as  a  fit  prey  for  the  popular  lamp- 
posts of  outraged  liberty  t." 

In  his  speeches,  and  by  his  conduct  in  the 

National 

*  See  Le  Recueil  d'Anecdotes,  page  156* 
i  See  the  same  work,  page  157,  containing,  ia  the  note,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Journal  de.Paris  of  the  i9th  of  December,  1789. 
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National  Assembly,  he  proved  himself  the 
continual,  illiberal,  and  incensed  enemy  of  the 
King  and  of  Monarchy ;  and  in  his  incendiary 
writings,  confounding  rebellion  with  patriotism, 
envy  and  licentiousness  with  liberty,  every  rebel 
was  his  hero  j  and  every  anarchist,  plunderer,  or 
murderer,  a  persecuted  patriot.  He  poisoned  the 
public  spirit  so  much,  that  he  was  put  upon  the 
same  line  with  those  of  two  other  infamously 
notorious  characters;  and  Garat,  Carra,  and 
Marat,  were  sung  in  common  by  the  revolution- 
ary poets,  howled  out  by  the  revolutionary  pois- 
sards,  and  detested  alike  by  every  loyal,  humane, 
and  religious  person.  Being  governed  by  a 
cowardice  equal  to  his  treachery,  he  seldom 
ascended  the  tribune  to  speak  in  public ;  but  by 
numerous  anonymous  libels  in  the  diurnal  prints 
of  that  period,  he  served  disaffection  and  atheism, 
without  endangering  himself  either  as  a  deputy 
or  as  an  individual.  He  was  therefore  held  in 
such  contempt,  even  by  the  contemptible  plura- 
lity of  the  first  National  Assembly,  that  he  never 
was  elected  a  president,  nor  even  a  secretary. 

After  Louis  XVI.  had  been  forced,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  to  accept  the  constitution  decreed 
by  this  assembly  of  traitors  and  intriguers,  Garat,,. 
as  he  said  himself,  "  being  without  fortune,  and 

oL'ligsd 
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cl'ligedto  live  upon  the  world*,"  accepted  a  pen- 
sion from  the  King's  civil  list,  for  compiline;,  with 
Roedercr  and  Regnault,  articles  for  the  Journal 
de  Paris,  and  other  constitutional  prints,  in  de- 
fence of  the  royal  democracy,  contained  in  the 
lately  published  constitutional  code.  Being,  of 
course,  in  the  confidence  of  the  monarchists,  he 
sold  their  secrets  and  plans  to  their  avowed  ene- 
mies, the  republicans  of  the  Brissot  and  Girondist 
faction  ;  who  were  betrayed  by  him,  in  their  turn, 
to  the  anarchists  of  Danton's,  Marat's^  and  Ro- 
bespierre's party. 

By  the  favour  and  influence  of  the  Girondists, 
Condorcet,  and  Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  he  was,  on 
the  Oth  of  October,  1792,  appointed  a  Minister 
of  Justice.  In  this  place,  he  had  besides  another 
title,  having  according  to  Prudhomme,  been 
the  official  apologist  for  all  the  crimes  committed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  late  enormous  massacre  on  the 
10th  of  August,  and  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of 
September.  He  at  this  shocking  period  pro- 
claimed the  anxiom,  that  to  Paris  alone  belonged 
the  initiation  for  insurrection,  for  energetic  ex- 
ertion to  save  freedom,  and  to  destroy  its  enemies 

en 

*  See  Le  Reoieil  d'Anecdotes,  page  159,  and  Histoire  Ge- 
,  par  Prudhomme,  torn.  v.  page  95. 
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tn  masse.  Soon  after  this  proclamation,  the  mur- 
ders  of  prisoners  and  suspected  persons  took  place 
every  where  in  the  provinces. 

During  his  ministry,  he  conducted  himself  in 
a  manner  corresponding  with  the  principles  that 
had  procured  him  this  high  rank.  Charged  by 
the  regicides  of  the  National  Convention  to  an- 
nounce to  his  King,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
the  sentence  which  rewarded  his  virtues  and  pa- 
triotism with  the  scaffold,  Garat  behaved  with 
such  atrocious  insolence,  that  the  members  who 
were  present,  even  the  unfeeling  and  cruel  Her- 
bert, was  disgusted  at  it ;  and  a  heart  a  la  Garat 
has  ever  since  been  a  saying  in  France,  express- 
ing the  situation  of  the  mind  of  a  deliberate  par- 
ricide, with  the  same  sangfroid  ready  to  stab  or 
poison  his  father  OT  mother,  his  only  brother,  or 
his  best  friend  *. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1793,  he  exchanged 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  for  that  of  the  Interior, 
It  was  then,  that  devoted,  as  formerly,  to  th,e 
strongest  party,  and  betraying  and  deserting  th.e 
weakest,  he  planned,  in  concert  with  the  Cor- 
deliers and  Jacobins,  the  destruction  of  his  late 
protectors.  '•  It  was  not  only  (says  Prudhomme) 
by  the  usual  artifices  of  a  Hind  submission  to  the 

will 
*  See  Lc  Recueil  d' Anecdotes,  page  iy-6» 
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will  of*  the  people,   but  even  by  real  and  useful 
services,  that  Garat  assisted  the  conspirators  of 
the  31st  of  May,  1793."      Such  were  the  formal 
expressions  of  Danton  at  the  Jacobin  Club  on 
the  16th  of  the  following  July;  ard   his   words 
and  compliments  are  so  much  the  less  to  be  sus- 
pected, as  he  reproached  the  Minister  at  the  same 
time,  "  with  not  having   written  enough  for  a 
cause  (anarchy),  for  which  he  otherwise  had  done 
so  much."     In  this  manoeuvre  of  Garat,  who  does 
•not  write  for  a  cause  that  he  secretly  served,  the 
usual  duplicity  of  character  is  exhibited,  which 
his  creatures  or  accomplices  chose  to  call  modesty 
or  reserve*.     He  was  now  as  active  in  dtagging 
his  benefactors  the   Girondists  -to  the  scaffold, 
as  the  year  before  in  proscribing  or  butchering 
his  protectors  of  the  constitutional   party.     He 
now  served  Danton  and  Robespierre,  who  were 
the  rebellious  heroes    of  the    day;    as  twelve 
months  before  he  had   done    the   then     revolu- 
tionary divinities,  Brissot  and  Condorcet.     Urged 
by  Danton,  to  cause  the  constitution  of  1793  to 
be  freely  accepted  by  the  people,  that  chief  of 
faction  wrote  to  him  : — "  Order  plenty  of  money 
to  be  distributed  for  this  operation;  do  not  spare 

it> 

*  See  Histoire  General  De&  Crimes,  par  Prudhomme,  toin. 
T«  page  ^66,  aud  Journal  des  J*cobins»  July  17,  1793, 
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it ;  the  Republic  always  has  more  than  it  wants/* 
To  this  letter  the  fashionable  patriot  Garat  an- 
swered: "  If  money  can  do  the  business,  which 
I  do  not  doubt,  rely  entirely  on  me  *." 

After  the  death  of  Robespierre,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  mountaineers  and  terrorists,  Ga- 
rat tried  by  obscurity  to  obtain  oblivion  or  for- 
giveness j  and,  regarded   with   a   just  contempt 
by  the  royalists  as  well  as  by  the  republicans,  he 
hoped  to  be  enabled,  undisturbed,  to  squander, 
in  retirement  and  obscure    debauchery,  his  ill- 
gotten  treasures.      But  when,  in  1796,  the  mo- 
mentary liberty  of  the  press  made  known  the 
crimes  of  most  men   noted  in  the  bloody  re- 
cords of  the   French  Republic,  Garat  was  at- 
tacked, accused,  and   held  up  to  universal  de- 
testation,  and   therefore  under  the  necessity  to 
try  to  defend    himself,   or    rather  to  proclaim 
himself  a  villain,  in  a  publication,  called  by  him 
"  An  Account  of  Carat's   Conduct  during  the 
Revolution."      The    regicides,      Septembrizers, 
murderers,  and  other  French  patriots  of  principle, 
having  at  that  period  lost  their  empire  and  their 
credit,  Garat,  their  advocate  and  accomplice,  at- 
tempted a  reconciliation  with  the  public,  parti- 
cularly with  the  Girondists,  who  were  returning 

to 
*  See  Dictionnair6  fijographique,  art.  Carat* 
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to  the  revolutionary  helm.  In  that  pamphlet, 
containing  800  pages,  which  those  who  study 
the  French  Revolution  run  through,  Garat 
calls  Robespierre  a.  monster,  and  his  eloquence 
a  tiresome  and  perpetual  repetition,  an  insigni- 
Jicant  prate,  &c.  Unfortunately  for  this  heroic 
rhetorician,  monuments  remain  of  his  admira- 
tion of  the  monster  Robespierre,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  shedding  streams  of  French  blood. 
On  the  30th  of  October,  1793,  Garat  volun- 
teered the  following  letter  to  him,  which  was 
found  among  Robespierre's  papers,  copied  from 
the  original  at  the  very  office  of  the  committee 
charged  with  taking  a  list  of  the  contents  of  his 
port-folio,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  National 
Convention,  with  Courtois's  report.  Its  autho- 
rity has  never  been  denied : 

"  TO  CITIZEN  MAX.  ROBESPIERRE. 

"   Pans,  October  30,  1793. 
"  Citizen  Representative! 

"  I  have  read  your  report  upon  the  foreign 
powers,  and  the  extracts  of  your  last  speeches  to 
the  jacobins;  and  having  at  this  time  no  means 
of  addressing  the  public,  I  must  address  yourself 
for  a  foment,  upon  the  impression  they  hav« 
made  upon  me. 

"  The  report  struck  me  as  a  grand  piece  of 

politics, 
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politics,  of  republican  morality,  of  style,  and  of  do - 
quence :  it  is  by  such  profound  and  elevated  se?iti- 
mcjits  of  virtue,  and,  I  will  add,  by  such  lan- 
guage, that  a  man  honours  in  the  eyes  of  all  na- 
tions,  the  nation    he    represents.     I   think  no 
more  of  the  merit  of  style,  than  another  would, 
when  that  merit  is  no  more  than  a  vain  orna- 
ment of  language;  but  I  call  style,  the  art  of 
seizing  the  objects  of  one's  thought  under  the 
most  extensive  and  truest  relations  j  and  the  art 
of  afterwards  giving  the  relations  so  seized,  the 
expressions  and  forms  most  striking    to  every 
imagination,   and    the    most  affecting  to  every 
mind.      If  such  be  the  talent  of  style,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  such  a  talent  is  the  instrument  most 
necessary  in  a  Revolution,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  improve  the  Government  by  its  clearness,  and 
the  human  race  ly  the  Government.     The  style  of 
the  report  upon  foreign  powers,   is  every  ivhere 
neat,  firm,  keen,  or  elegant ',  and  when  it  rises  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  eloquence,  it  is  always  ly  the 
grandeur  of  the  sejitiments  and  ideas. 

"  Your  speech  to  Louvet,  that  on  the  sen- 
tence of  Louis  Capet,  and  this  report,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  the  finest  pieces  tliat  have  appeared 
since  the  Revolution.  They  will  pass  in  the 
schools  of  the  Republic  as  classic  models  of 

eloquence, 
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eloquence,  and  in  the  views  of  history  as  the 
causes  that  acted  most  powerfully  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  France. 

s<  Health,  admiration  and  respect ! 

"  GARAT*." 

It  is  the  writer  of  such  a  base  letter  to  such  an 
atrocious  man,  who,  in  the  above-mentioned 
pamphlet,  with  a  sacrilegious  blasphemy,  has  the 
impudence  to  compare  himself  to  Jesus  Christ 
persecuted,  and  to  declare  that  his  fame  no  longer 
depended  upon  men  i. 

When  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1797,  had  placed  the  jacobins  at  the  head 
of  the  government ;  and  the  Directory,  to  in- 
sult Monarchs,  and  to  degrade  Monarchy?  sent 
regicides  as  French  ambassadors  to  different  al- 
lied or  neutral  Kings;  Garat  was  appointed  to 
the  Court  of  Naples,  where,  with  the  inso- 
lence of  an  ill-bred  upstart,  and  in  the  jargon  of- 
a  revolutionary  pedant,  proud  of  his  rank,  and 
unashamed  of  his  crimes,  he  addressed  the 
King  and  Queen,  plotted  with  their  disaffected 
subjects,  demanded  and  promised  the  enlargement 
of  confined  traitors  and  rebels,  and  publicly  de- 
dared*that  he  was  ready  to  put  himself  at  the 

head 

*  See  Lc  Rapport de  Courtois,  page  13 z. 
+  See  apj  account  of  Carat's  Conduct  during  the  Resolution, 
page  6>. 
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head  of  that  pack,  once  let  loose,  to  make  use 
of  them  to  effect  an  insurrection,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  directorial  agents  then  residing  at 
Rome.  Not  only  incensed  at,  but  affronted  by, 
the  conduct  of  this  violator  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  insisted  upon 
his  recall ;  and  the  Directory,  to  avoid  giving 
public  satisfaction  to  his  Sicilian  Majesty — but  at 
the  same  time  not  willing  to  provoke  a  Mo- 
narch by  a  refusal,  whom  their  policy  then  re- 
quired them  to  cajole,  caused  Garat,  in  March 
1798,  to  be  elected  a  member  in  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  for  the  Department  of  Seine 
and  Oise.  It  was  in  -this  inanner  that  this  citi- 
zen, while  a  diplomatic  emissary,  worked  for  a 
peace,  which  he  soon  after,  as  a  legislator,  de- 
clared was  his  own,  and  the  sincere  wish  of  the 
Directory,  as  well  as  the  want  of  his  country,  and 
the  desire  of  his  countrymen  *. 

During  his  stay  in  Italy,  Garat  had  witnessed 
and  shared  in  the  pillage  and  extortion  of  his 
iellow-citizens.  Now,  one  may  estimate  the  de- 
gree of  good  sense,  or  good  faith,  which,  in  the 
winter  of  1798,  when  the  Directory  informed 

VOL.  in.  s  the 

•  See  Carat's  speech  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  on 
the  ad  of  December,  1798,  primed  in  the  daily  papers  called 
Ami  des  Lois,  of  the  3dof  December,  1798,  page  3. 
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the  two  Councils  of  the  successes  of  the  French 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  suggested  to  Garat  a 
buffoonery  truly  worthy  of  observation.  He 
invited  the  Legislative  Body — "To  pray  the 
Government  to  dispense  with  the  troops  levy- 
ing contributions  on  the  delivered  countries  ;  so 
that  the  blessing  of  liberty  might  be  its  only  ob- 
ject ! — Garat  is  not  stupid,  and  had  had  long  re- 
volutionary experience — he  surely  knew  too  well 
the  revolutionary  rotation,  and  its  springs,  to 
imagine  that  a  government,  like  that  of  Paris, 
could  adopt  such  generosity,  or  that  he  might 
not  as  well  have  proposed  to  disband  their  ar- 
mies 5  but  here  are  discovered  the  hypocrisy  and 
intrigue  of  a  revolutionary  adept,  attempting  to 
exonerate  his  Republic  of  the  shame  of  its  rob- 
beries, and  of  the  falsehood  of  its  manifestoes,  by 
fei^nino;  pity  for  its  victims*. 

C?     fc      w    I       *  , 

The  knowledge  of  Carat's  character  made  it 
little  doubtful  what  party  he  would  embrace, 
when,  in  November  1799,  Buonaparte  over- 
turned his  patrons  in  the  Directory.  It  there- 
ibre  surprized  nobody,  when,  alter  this  event, 
lie  pronounced  the  speech  in  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Ancients,  which  preceded  and 
caused  \\  ithout  farther  discussion  the  acceptation 

of 

*  See  Carat's  Speech  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  p  4. 
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of  the  Consular  Constitution.  In  reward,  Buona- 
parte appointed  him  a  member  of  his  Conserva- 
tive Senate,  where  he  has  continued  his  tool,  and 
approved  of  all  the  different  changes  and  inno- 
vations, though  they  have  almost  entirely  anni- 
hilated the  constitution  that  he  had  sworn  to 
preserve,  and  such  as  it  was  proclaimed  and  ac- 
cepted in  1799.  Some  of  the  secret  and  private 
opinions  of  the  Senators  having  been  reported  to 
Buonaparte,  Garat  was  suspected  by  his  com- 
rades, and  accused  by  the  Senator  Lanjuinais,  cf 
being  a  spy  to  the  First  Consul ;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  he  has  lost  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, the  favour  of  Buonaparte  has  increased; 
and  he  is  now  consulted  and  listened  to  6n  all 
occasions;  has  his  courtiers  and  panegyrists,  be- 
stows favours,  procures  advancements,  and  dis- 
tributes pensions  *k 

Garat  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  has,  with  seven  thousand  other  metaphy- 
sical schemers,  written  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  The 
Art  of  Newly  Constructing  Society,  upon  the  Re- 
presentative System,  as  the  best  form  of  a  Re- 
publican Government  among  a  great  people.'" 
But  it  is  impossible  to  mention,  among  the  nu- 
merous republican  metaphysicians,  and  tevom- 
s  2  tjonary 

*  See  Les  Kouvclles  5  la  Main,Messtcbr,  an  xi.  N».  KJ.  .p.  r 
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tionary  philosophers,  one  more  emphatic,  or  more 
void  of  sense  ;  more  prodigious  in  analysis,  and 
more  sparing  in  the  results;  more  sophistical  in 
explanations,  or  more  false  in  conclusions;  or, 
among  the  demagogues,  a  man  more  perfidious, 
more  vile,  or  more  cowardly  nnd  ungenerous.  The 
author  of  a  satire  published  in  1799,  draws  cor- 
rectly his  portrait,  as  a  man  of  letters  in  the  three 
following  lines  ; 

Toujours  vide  de  sens,  et  toujours  plein  d'emphase, 
Le  compas  a  la  mtin  mesurant  une  phrase, 
Et  pour  ne  rien  trouvcr  sans  cesse  analysant,  Carat,  &c. 

As  to  the  morals  of  this  republican   reformer  : 
among    the    papers  of  Fouquier  Thinville,   the 
public    accuser    under    Robespierre,   was  found 
and  shewn  to  his  judges,   a  note  from   Garat, 
offering  .his  services  ft  to  forge  papers,  inculpating 
all  detained  persons,  whenever  the  public  accuser 
or  the  judges  were  embarrassed  how  to  condemn 
them."     And  in  the  Recueil  d' Anecdotes,  vol.  iii. 
p.  24,  it  is  mentioned,  "  That  a  woman,  who  had 
lived  with  Garat  seven  years  as  his  mistress,  being 
)11  used  by  him  in  1 796,  declared,  before  the  then 
Police  Minister,  Cochon,  that  Garat  was  her  own 
brother;  and  that,  by  his  orders,  she  had  thrown 
four  of  their  children  into  the  river  Seine  the  day 
•nfu-r  their  birth." 

Garat 
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Garat  is  above  50  years  of"  age,  of  a  yellow 
complexion,  almost  worn  out  by  his  debaucheries 
and  irregularities.  He  possesses  now,  according 
to  Les  Nouvelles  a  la  Main,  No.  i.  Erumaire,  an. 
xi.  a  fortune  of  two  millions  of  livres,  gained  by 
his  loyal  industry  since  the  Revolution*. 

*  The  authorities  for  this  sketch,  not  already  quoted,  are  /.,, 
Dictipn/tairt  des  Jjcoblns ;  L+s  A>i>ial(i  du  Ttrterismet  and  A* 
Dlttionxtirt  B'urnljiuf. 
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FONTANES, 

»nONAPARTE'S     FIRST    -CHOSBN     PRESIDENT    {TVER    THB 
.LEGISLATIVE    BODY 

IT  has  very  seldom  happened,  since  the 
French  Revolution,  that  consistency  of  conduct 
has  attended  the  consideration  and  honours  due 
to  and  claimed  by  great  abilities;  that  the  man 
who  taught  others  firmness  in  misfortunes,  and 
patience  in  sufferings,  was  himself  constant  and 
enduring;  nor  that  he  who,  from  principles,  from 
innate  principles,  from  conviction,  from  conscience y 
defended  with  his  pen  the  prerogatives  of  kings, 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  sacredness  of 
religion,  did  not  at  some  period  or  other  shew 
himself  unprincipled,  desert  his  God,  his  King, 
and  his  fellow-citizens,  to  prostitute  a  scandalous 
and  sacrilegious  praise  on  usurpation,  atheism, 
and  tyranny. 

Fontanes  was,  before  the  Revolution,  distin- 
guished as  a  poet  and  as  a  man  of  letters.  He 
had  translated  into  French  verse,  Pope  and  Lu- 
cretius, besides  several  other  foreign  and  ancient 
authors.  Far  from  approving  the  deeds  of  those 

guilty 
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guilty  men  who,  in  17S9,  tried  to  make  rebellion, 
and  impiety  fashionable,  he  exposed  them  in  his 
publication  to  universal  detestation.  He  suffered,, 
therefore,  during  the  reign  of  Robespierre,  long 
imprisonment,  and  narrowly  avoided  the  guiilo- 
tine,  or  rather  by  mistake  escaped  death;  as 
another  person  of  his  name,  formerly  a  servant, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  twenty 
years  older  than  himself,  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold as  Fontancs  the  man  of  letters,  who  by  his 
writings  had  retrograded  the  public  spirit,  and. 
conspired  against  the  un'ty  and  indivisibility  of 
the  Republic*.  To  the.  most  cruel  and  unnatu- 
ral offspring  of  this  Republic,  M.  Fontanes  is  nov/ 
become  the  humblest  vassal,  and,  the  most  dis- 
gusting panegyrist. 

After  the  death  of  Robespierre,  Foutanok 
joined  the  late  La  Harpe,  another  man  of  letters  < 
\vho,  with  a  tardy  repentance,  attempted  to  re-f 
pair  the  errors  of  an  early  perversion,  .and  set  »£• 
a  daily  paper,  particularly  destined  to  implapg 
religious,  moral,  and  loyal  opinions  in  a  com- 
monwealth where  religion  was  proscribed,  mo- 
rality annihilated,  and  loyalty  exiled,  or  in  let-- 
ters.  The  revolution  effected  by  Buonaparte's 
,  Barras,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1797, 
s  4  with 

*  See  Lc  RccueH  d  Aiieolotes,,  page  245, 
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\vith  the   assistance  and  approbation  of  Buona- 
parte, condemned,  without  a  trial,   Fontanes  to 
be   transported  to   Cayenne.      By  concealment, 
and    emigration   into  Germany,   he  avoided  the 
execution   of  this  sentence;  and,  during  his  stay 
at  Hamburgh,  he  continued  to  assist  in  the  com- 
position of  a  very  able  publication,   called  "  The 
Spectator  of  the  Norlhl"     At  the  commencement 
of  the  new  year,  1799,  he  addressed  an  elegant 
complimentary  epistle  to  his  King,  Louis  XVIII. 
then  at  Mittau  in  Courland ;  and  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  he  sent  another  to  Suwarrow,  then 
expelling  the    Republicans    from    Italy.     After 
the  battle  of  Novi,  where  his  countrymen  were 
defeated,  and    General   Joubert  was  killed,  he 
complimented  the  Emperor  Paul  on  the  choice 
of  his  commander  j  and,  lastly,  in  the  Novem- 
ber following,   he  complimented  Buonaparte  on 
his  return  from   Egypt  to  save  France.     Neg- 
lected, or  at  least  not  rewarded,  by  Princes,  he 
fell   into  distress,   from    which    the    policy  of 
Buonaparte  relieved   him,   and  recalled   him  to 
France,  where  he  was  made  Private  Secretary  to 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  then  Minister  of  the  Home 
Department.      All  the    eloquent     speeches  and 
reports  which  Lncicn  made  during  his  ministry, 
were  the  productions  of  Fontanes,  who,  in  the 

autumn 
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awtumn  of  1 800,  wrote  a  parallel  between  Caesar, 
Cromwell,  and  Buonaparte,  in  which  it  was  pro  • 
posed  to  reward  the  virtues  of  the  latter  with  cm 
empire  for  life.  This  caused  some  uneasiness 
among  the  patriots,  and  cabals  among  the  pa- 
triotic generals,  which  forced  the  First  Consul  to 
disown  it,  to  send  his  brother  Lucien  to  Spain, 
and  to  disgrace  Fontanes  with  a  secret  pension  of 
20,000  livres.  Last  year  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Senate  a  member  of  th«  Legislative  Bedy,  of 
which  Buonaparte  has  now  appointed  him  the 
President;  a  productive  and  important  dignity  in 
a  republic  where  wealth  and  rank  are  every  thing, 
and  virtue,  honour,  and  liberty,  nothing. 

Fontanes  is  a  member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute, and,  as  such,  pronounced  some  time  ago  an 
eulogy  on  General  Washington,  which  does 
honour  both  to  his  heart  and  to  his  talents, 
His  last  poetical  production  is  La  Grece  Sauvee; 
but  the  nauseous  flattery  to  Buonaparte  intermixed 
throughout  causes  the  reader  to  lose  sight  of  the 
ability  of  the  author,  while  he  contemplates  the 
baseness  of  a  vile  courtier. 

In  1799  Fontanes  was  in  London,  and  lodged 

in  Panton-street.     He  was  supported  partly  by 

Government,  and  partly  by  the  liberality  of  the 

French    emigrant    royalists.     On  his  return  to 

s  5  France,, 
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France,  he  said  that  he  wished  to  shew  his  grati- 
tude and  attachment  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  by 
using  his  influence  over  Lucien  Buonaparte  to 
restore  royally  in  France;  He  wrote  many  let- 
ters to  his  old  friends  here,  assuring  them  that 
Lucien  was  quire  a  convert  to  his  doctrine,  and 
that  he  did  not  despair  of  bringing  over  even  the 
First  Consul  to  his  way  of  thinking.  Several  of 
the  royalists  in  this  country  were  weak  enough 
to  believe  him;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  mere 
scheme  between  Fontanes  and  Lucien  Buona- 
parte to  swindle  Government  out  of  a  sum  of 
money. 


MARIE 
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MARIE  JOSEPH  CHENIER, 

THE     FRENCH    REPUBLICAN     POET-LAUREAT,      THE 
THOR    OF    "  GODDAM  !" 


Chtnier,  ce  Muselman,  qu'adopta  Pallisot 
Comma  1'Abbe  Sieye,  parle  de  tolerance, 
Etdans  son  ceil  de  pore  reside  la  vengeance. 
Malhenr  a  I'homme.franc,  qui  le  dechira  un  sot: 
Un  hoir  cachot  ('attend  pour  premiere  disgrace, 
Nommez  le  Ciceron,  vousavez  votre  grace, 
Toujours  guinde,  toujours  a  cheval  sur  Phoebus, 
Ce  lourd  Monsieur  Chenier,  tet  orateur  en  us, 
S'exasperant,  glapit  d!une  voix  •sacrilege, 
Quelques  plat  lieux  communs,  et  de  plus  plat  rebus, 
Qu'il  puisa  jadis  au  college. 

A.    DANJCAN. 

1  HE  father  of  Chenier  was  appointed  by 
Louis  XV.  in  1754,  French  Consul  at  Morocco, 
and  in  1760  was  transferred  to  Constantinople  in 
the  same  capacity.  In  this  last  city  Marie  Joseph, 
Chenier  was  born  on  the  7th  of  March,  1762. 
By  the  favour  and  bounty  of  Louis  XVI.  young 
Chenier  was  educated  in  France,  and,  in  return, 
joined  in  17^9?  the  rebels  against  his  King  and 
benefactor;  wrote  the  same  year  a  tragedy, 
called  Charles  the  Nhith,  or  a  School  for  Kings, 
&  Q  which 
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which  was  a  scandalous  libel  on  monarchy ;  be- 
came, in  1791)  a  jacobin  and  calumniator  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  of  the  Court;  and,  in  1/92,  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  the  throne;  a  member 
of  the  municipality  at  Paris  tha.t  overturned  the 
throne ;  a  Septembrizer,  or  murderer  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  a  deputy  in  the  National  Convention, 
where,  in  1 793,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  his  King, 
and  where  his  denunciations  sent  his  own  brother 
Andre  Chenier,  to  the  scaffold  in  1794. 

Considering  the  public  fife  of  Chepier  both  in 
his  literary  and  political  career,  it  has  been  alike 
inconsistent,  immoral,  and  atrocious.  He  dedi- 
cated his  first  literary  production,  the  tragedy  of 
C/iark'S  the  Ninth)  to  Louis  XVI.  and  began  his 
dedication  with  the  following  line : 

"  MonarqusJ  des  Francois,  Roi  d'un  peuple  r  i  D  E  L  E  ; 
and  within  two  years  afterwards  united  with  this 
faithful  people  in  the  murder  of  their  virtuous 
prince.  The  ever -regretted  Mr.  Burke,  in  1790, 
fulminated  against  this  dangerous  play  his  se- 
vere but  just  remarks;  both  on  account  of  the 
•tendency  of  the  whole,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
many  indecent  scenes,  especially  its  introducing 
upon  the  stage  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  to  give  his  blessing  to  the  dag- 
gers of  assassins,  For  this,  the  acute  Mr.  Burke 

rightly 
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rightly  declared,  that  "  the  author  ought  to  have 
leensent  to  the  ga Hies,  cnid  the  players  to  the  house 
of  correct  Ion"  All  the  writings  from  Chenier's 
pen  are  of  the  same  description,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  having  in  France  no  more  kings 
or  brothers  to  butcher,  he  insulted  and  under- 
mined religion,  in  hopes,  no  doubt,  to  make 
French  citizens  as  wicked  and  as  wretched  as 
himself;  and  while  he  was  a  trembling  coward 
by  the  side  of  Robespierre  and  other  accomplices 
in  the  National  Convention,  impiety,  attended 
with  impunity,  made  him  audacious  enough 
sacrilegiously  to  attack  Providence,  and  to  ex- 
claim with  atheistical  phrensy  :  te  Give  me  the 
matter,  and  I  too  will  create  an  universe."  His 
Hymn  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  his  praise  of 
atheism,  and  his  republican  faith,  contain  such 
sentiments,  that  the  religious  repulllcan  Buona- 
parte would  certainly  have  rewarded  the  author 
with  transportation  to  Cayenne,  had  they  ap- 
peared during  his  consular  reign  *. 

To  get  rid  of  one  who  was  likely  to  become 
more  conspicuous  in  the  literary  world  than  him- 
self, Chenier  guillotined  his  younger  brother, 
Andre,  whose  abilities  were  as  superior  as  his 
principles  were  different,  being  religious  ami 

loyal, 
•*  See  Recueil  d'Anecdotes,  page  161, 
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loyal.  Their  literary  disputes,  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  Andre,  took  place  in  the  Spring  of  1792, 
when  he,  m  the  Journal  de  Paris,  exposed  the  in- 
tentions, and  published  the  crimes,  of  the  jaco- 
bins, whom  his  elder  brother  defended,  "  as 
the  most  holiest  of' citizens,  as  the  lest  of  patriots,  as 
the  sincere  defenders  of  lite  monarchical  constitution, 
and -as  the  saviours  of  Prance  and  its  King."  And 
this  he  wrote  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  plot- 
ting with  those  jacobins  to  destroy  both  the  Mo- 
narch and  the  Monarchy. 

Besides  Charles  IX.,  Chenier  is  the  author  of 
several  other  revolutionary  plays,  as  Henry  Fill., 
Gracchus,  Timoleon,^ Calas,  TheFisitandines,  &c.', 
and  the  fertility  of  his  corrupted  and  vicious  ge- 
nius has  shewn  itself  at  all  the  numerous  regicide 
or  atheistical  festivities  of  the  French  Republic, 
either  in  commemorating  the  murder  of  Louis 
XVI.  or  in  transferring  the  ashes  of  Marat  to  the 
Pantheon ;  in  celebrating  the  tender  humanity  of 
Robespierre  in  1/93,  as  well  as  in  proclaiming  the 
great  virtues  of  Buonaparte  in  1803.  So  much 
revolutionary  merit  could  not  remain  long  with- 
out revolutionary  honours  and  recompense.  la 
February  1796,  therefore,  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Institute >  and  on  the  repub- 
lican new-year's- day,  the  22d  of  the  following 

September, 
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September,  was  declared  on  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
by  the  Directory  (of  whom  not  one  ever  wrote  a 
verse),,  the  Jwrst  of  French  poets.  The  spirit' of 
faction,  however,  was  unable  to  ensure  him  a 
rank  which,  he  could  not  obtain  from  his  writings. 
_His  patriotic  literature,  became  .only  the  more 
the  subject  of  severe  though  impartial  criticism. 
The  Turk  Chenier  was  proved  to  be,  and  styled, 
Le  Cygne  de  Tnrquie,  or  'The  Turkish  Swan ;  and 
Count  de  Rivarol,  in  ^peakmg  of  the  decay  of 
dramatic  poetry  in  revolutionary  France,  meii- 
tions  it  as  a  place, 

"  Ou  Chenier  foule  aus  pitdfc  1«  raidrts  de  Voltaire." 
In  the  National  Convention,  as  long  as  it  was 
dangerous  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Robespierre, 
by  attempting-  to  be  conspicuous,  or  to  rival 
him  in  any  thing  but  in  crimes,  Chenier  wrapped 
-himself  up  in  all  possible  obscurity;  seldom 
ascended  the  tribune;  and  never  shewed  an 
ambition  either  to  be  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tees, or  to  obtain  any  missions  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  in  the  departments.  After 
the  death  of  Robespierre,  he  flattered  the  regi- 
cide Septembrizer,  Tallien,  as  he  had  done  Ro- 
bespierre ;  became  his  revolutionary  friend,  and 
acted  with  him  until  the  Directory  came  into 
power,  when  he  deserted  Tallien  for  Rewbel, 

B  arras, 
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Barras,  and  Le  Reveillere;  these  he  deserted 
in  their  turn  for  the  Corsican  Buonaparte. 
He  has,  however,  been  constantly  attached  to 
the  jacobins  and  their  doctrines,  and  a  firm 
defender  of  terrorism  and  of  terrorists.  In 
October  1794,  he.  spoke  in  favour  of  that 
guilty  monster,  the  Painter  David,  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  of  regicides,  at  present  a  member  of 
Bttonaparte's  ^Legion  of  Honour ;  and  justified  all 
the  cruelties  committed  by  him,  or  by  other 
•terrorists,  during  1792,  1793,  and  1794.  On 
the  21st  of  December,  the  same  year,  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction, 
h(T  presented  a  report  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion, in  favour  of  Decadary  Feasts,  instead  of 
Sundays,  in  which  he  turned  into  ridicule,  and 
abused,  all  those  religious  notions  which  have 
civilized  Europe,  and^  are  still  adopted  by  all 
civilized  nations.  In  1796  and  1797»  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  he  con- 
stantly provoked  the  most  sanguinary  measures 
against  priests  and  emigrants;  and  opposed  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  as  totally  incompatible  with 
civil  liberty,  with  the  liberty  of  individuals,  and  of 
nations.  In  1799,  he  was  made  by  Buonaparte 
a  member  of  the  Tribunate;  but  continuing  to 
attack  religion,  which  the  Corsican's  policy  then 

required 
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required  him  to  make  fashionable,  he  was,  in 
1801,  expelled  the  Tribunate,  and  remained  in 
a  kind  of  revolutionary  disgraee  until  1803  > 
when  the  publication  of  some  libels  against 
England  brought  him  again  into  favour,  and 
procured  him  a  place  worth  40,000  livres  a  year, 
as  the  Director  over  the  public  and  private  Instruc- 
tion in  the  French  Republic.  Yes,  Britons  should 
know,  that  should  they  be  weak  enough  to  send, 
after  a  future  Peace,  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated in  France,  this  infamously  famous  charac- 
ter has  power  to  direct  their  studies,  and  inspect 
their  moral  improvements,  as  well  as  to  guide 
their  religious  opinions. 

The  protection  of  Buonaparte  cannot,  how- 
ever, prevent  Chenier  from  often  hearing,  both 
in  public  places  and  in  private  assemblies,  "  Cain, 
restore  us  thy  brother  Abel  !  thy  brother's  blood 
cries  for  vengeance!"  and,  *' Cain  what  is  be- 
come of  thy  brother  Abel  ?"  Re  has  received, 
besides,  hundreds  of  letters  addressed  to  "Cain 
Chenier,"  under  which  appellation  he  is  gene- 
rally known  in  France.  It  is  a  disgusting  fact, 
undenied  by  himself,  that  before  his  brother  had 
been  guillotined,  and  while  he  was  imprisoned, 
Chenier  often  exclaimed  in  the  National  Con- 
vention, "  My  Irother  is  guilty,  let  him  perish  f" 

This 
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This  man  is  one  of  the  members  of  Buonaparte's 
Legion  of  Honour*  !  !  ! 

*  The  authorities  not  quoted,  arc  Les    AnrraJcs   du  Terr. 
lisme,  and   L'Histoire  des  Crimes,  p»r  Prudhomrae,  with  Lc 
Biojraphique. 
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GENERAL  FRERE. 


THIS  Revolutionary  General  was  the  chief 
of  those  banditti,  who,  in  such  a  barbarous 
manner,  violated  lately  the  laws  of  nations  and 
a  neutral  territory,  and  carried  away  by  stealth, 
and  in  the  darkness  of  night,  a  British  Diplomatic 
Agent,  Sir  George  Rurnbold,-  possessing,  and 
protected  by,  a  public  character,  which  former 

barbarians  held  s-acred,  amttven  the  present  sa* 

'    u. 
..vages  respect*.  ^ 

*  A  private  letter  from.  Hamburgh  contains  the  following 
particulars  of  Frcre's  revolutionary  conduct,  when  he  executed 
his  master's  orders,  in  violating  the  rights  of  neutrality  and  the 
laws  of  nations  : 

"  I  have  heard  from  a  respectable  English  merchant-,  tfcat 
Sir  George  was  more  than  once  warned  against  the  attempts  of 
Buonaparte's  banditti,  and  I  am  therefore  in  hopes  that  they 
have  mafle  no  seizure  of  any  papers  very  iritenvs-ing  ;  had  h  / 
attacked  him  the  night  before,  it  is  prob.ih:  •  ould  havft 

been  more  successful,  as  he  then  sent  away  volumiTious  dis- 
patches by  a  messenger  from  Husum.  Tliai  :!-is  unheard-of 
tvent  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  bu;,;'.-  *\\\w,'+  cno  members  0*" 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  here  is  not  surj>  i;  -;at  it  was  not  ex- 
peded  that  even  the  Prussian  Ministci  Wolrfi  nav;1  joined  With 
the  others,  as  he  did,  in  demandir'.:  a:  explanation,  am',  csi- 
ring  an  assurance  from  Buonaparte's  Minister,  that  the  l;iws  of 

Since 
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Since  the  French  Revolution  has  broken  all 
the  ties  of  religion-,  morality,  and  public  order  j 

since 

nations  would  be  respected,  in  regard  to  the  other  diplomatic 
agents  in  this  city.     The  Russian  Ambassador  here  sent  away 
two  couriers  to  inform  his  Sovereign  of  this  new  outrage  of 
France,  one  by  way  of  Lubec,  and  the  other  by  way  of  Prussia. 
•—He,  with  all  other  foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls,  have  given 
up  their  country-houses  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  Senate 
has  ordered,  for  the  future,  the  guards  at  our  gates  to  be  doubled. 
Among  other  suspicious  pieces  seizedb  y  the  French  marauders, 
•were  three  thousand  marks  in  cash,  which  he  the  day  before 
had  taken  from  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Thornton  and 
Co.  for  some  momentary  expences.  Of  his  wardrobe  and  linen, 
nothing  remains,  every  thing  being  plundered;  even  his  books 
•were  torn  to  pieces  or  carried  away.   His  servant  was  not  per- 
mitted, as  he  asked,  to  accompany  his  master,  whose  ir.difie- 
rent  state  of  health  stood  much  in  need  of  a  faithful  attendant. 
The  French  General  Frere/>«r  Sir  Geoigt's luatcb >,  tome  f  tinted 
English  passes,  and  the  seals  of  bis  office,  into  bis  o-uin  pocket; for  vjiat 
purpose  yt,u  may  easily  tuffose.    Four  persons  of  those  with  Frerc 
spoke  good  English, and  one  of  them  was  either  a  British  subject 
or  an  American.    The  servant  has  been  examined  both  before 
the  Syndic,  by  the  English  Consul,  and  by  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador ;  and  his  deposition  upon  oath  has  been  taken  and  sent  to 
several  Continental  Courts,  as  well  as  to  England,  where  he 
will  probably  arrive  as  soon  as  this  letter.     The  Danish  Go- 
vernment has  ordered  two  more  regiments  to  reinforce  the  troops 
at  Altona  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ,  as  the  Duke  of  Meek- 
Jenburgh  before  him,  has  sent  his  most  precious  effe&s,  money, 
pictures,  arms,  &c.  to  Magdeburgh,   in  Prussia,  as  a  place  of 
safety.  It  is  said,  that  the  deputation  of  our  Senate,  which  last 
Friday  set  out;for  Berlin,  was  not  only  charged  to  complain  of 
the  late  violation  of  our  territory,  but  to  demand,  for  future 
protection,  a  Prus.ian  garrison  as  long  as  the  French  occupy 
Hanover.    N.  thing  but  tenor,  dismay,  suspicion,  and  wretch- 
edness, prevail  here,  and  every  where  else  in  that  unfortunate 
Electorate." 
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s^nce  it  has  subjected  all  right  to  force,  and  all 
duty  to  the  obligation  of  supporting  its  cause, 
crimes  have  followed  crimes,   and  horrid  events 
have  trodden  upon  each  other's  heels.    Compacts, 
cusloms,  and  public  respect,  having  given  place 
to  a  new  system  of  general  violence ;   of  which 
the  French  Republic  have  erected  itself  both  legis- 
lative and   executive  power,  that  parricide  and 
regicide  community  has  reduced   Europe  to  the 
state  of  nature  ;  and  as  long  as  it  exists,  nobody 
has   a  right  to  expect  other  justice,  than  such  as 
Buonaparte    exercised   in  March    1804,  on  the 
neutral  Electorate  of  Baden,    after  crossing  the 
Rhine  j  or  in  October  following,  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  neutnd  Hamburgh,    after  crossing   the 
Elbe;  and  as  the  midnight  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Enghien  is  only  a  murder  more  to  the 
chain  of  murders  which  have    overflowed   the 
earth    with    blood    from    the    day    when    th« 
French  set  about  to  regenerate  it,  the  midnight 
capture  of  the  privileged  English  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  is  nothing  else  but  a  crime  more  against 
the   laws   of  nations    and   of  civilized    society.. 
The  Continent  is  treated  as  it  deserves  ;  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Sir    George   Rumbold    is    as 
mueh  an  evidence  of  its  degraded   and  abject 
state,  as  of  the  audacity  and  insolence  of  its  infa- 
mous 
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inous  tyrant  Buonaparte,  an  upstart  foreigner 
in  France  as  well  as  to  all  other  Continental 
States.  It  is  enslaved  only  because  it  has  not 
spirit  or  patriotism  enough  to  break  its  disho- 
nourable chains,  by  dethroning  an  usurper,  and 
punishing  his  accomplices. 

Frere  was  born  in  the  province  of  the  ci-devant 
Lorraine,  and  his  father  was  a  soldier  in  the 
regiment  called  La  Couronne,  where  he,  at  eight 
years  of  age,  was  received  as  a  drummer.  Dur- 
ing the  anarchy  which  followed  the  Revolution 
ef  1789,  he  deserted  from  Lille  in  Flanders, 
where  this  regiment  was  then  quartered,  went  to 
Paris,  and  augmented  the  number  of  vagabonds, 
who,  about  that  time,  infested  the  capital,  and, 
under  'ihe  appellation  of  patriots,  proscribed^ 
plundered,  and  mnrdered  with  impunity  all  men 
of  religion,  rank,  and  property,  as  aristocrats. 
After  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  he  was  made, 
by  the  then  Commandant  at  Paris,  Santerre,  a 
Lieutenant  of  the  National  Guards  of  the  section 
called  Qtialre  Nations,  and  was  ?o  active  during 
the  terrible  massacres  of  the  ensuing  September, 
that  Marat,  in  a  speech  at  the  Jacobin  Clirb, 
printed  in  the  Journal '  des  Jacob  ins,  of  the  Sih  of 
September.  1792,  did  justice  to  his  patriotism, 
3-nd  recommended  him  to  advancement;  and 

General 
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General  Servan,  the  Minister  of  the  War  De- 
partment, immediately  sent  him  a  commission 
as  a  Captain  in  the  same  regiment  where  he  so 
lately  had  been  a  drummer ;  but  this  regiment 
being  on  the  frontiers  fighting  the  Austrian*; 
and  Prussians,  Frere  never  joined  it,  preferring 
the  safer  and  more  profitable  employment  of  de- 
nouncing and  pillaging  the  disarmed  Parisians. 

When,  in  1793,  Henriot  succeeded  Santerre  in 
the  command  at  Paris,  he  obtained  from  Ro- 
bespierre, Frere  as  an  aid-de-carnp,  who  was  at 
that  time  as  cringing  a  courtier  to  this  repub- 
lican tyrant,  as  he  has  since  beei?  to  his  succes- 
sors,   Barras,   Merlin,    and  Buonaparte.     After 
the  execution  of  Robespierre,    in    1.794,    Frere 
shared  the  fate  of  his  other  sycophants,  and  iwas 
arrested  as  a  terrorist  j  but  escaped  death,  and  re- 
covered   his  liberty,    by    turning  evidence,    and 
becoming  a  denouncer   of  the  public   accuser,, 
Fouquier-Tinville,  and  other  accomplices  of  him- 
self, and  of  his  former  patron,  Robespierre.     It 
was  after  Buonaparte's  butchering,    in  October 
1795,  of  8000  men,  women,   and  children,  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  that  Freje  first  made  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  was,    by   his   recommendation, 
made  a  Chief  of  Battalion,    in  the  77th  demi- 
brigade,    one  of  the  corps  which   served  unckr 

him 
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him  in  Italy,  during  1796  and  17975  but  which 
did  not  accompany  him  to  Egypt  in  1793. 

When,  in  1/99,  the  jacobins  again  possessed 
the  plurality  in  the  two  Councils  at  Paris,  and 
dictated  laws  of  terror  to  France,  Frere  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  War,  Dubois  Creance, 
a  Chief  of  Brigade  in  the  guard  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  Having,  when  Buonaparte 
effected  the  Revolution  on  the  9th  of  Novembei 
of  that  year,  deserted  over  to  him  with  his  corps, 
he  was,  in  return,  appointed  the  Commander  of 
the  Consular  Guard ;  in  which  capacity  he  re- 
mained until  the  invasion  of  Hanover  was  deter- 
mined upon,  when  he  obtained  the  rank  of  a 
General  in  the  army  destined  for  that  expe- 
dition. 

General  Mortier,  the  first  Commander-in- 
chief  of  Buonaparte's  army  in  Hanover,  with 
all  the  other  Generals  under  him,  were  favour- 
ites of  the  Usurper,  who  before  had  either 
no  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves,  or  who, 
like  Frere,  had,  in  debauchery  and  gambling, 
squandered  away  their  ill-gotten  riches.  These 
men  were  all  sent  to  Hanover,  as  the  Pari- 
sians said,  to  make  their  fortunes;  and  this  partly 
explains  the  ruined  state  of  the  Electorate, 
and  the  several  pecuniary  requisitions  under 

which 
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which  the  neutral,  free,  and  Imperial  Cities  of 
Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  have  been 
laid. 

Frere  is  a  tall  good-looking  man,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  with  the  education  of  a  drummer, 
the  sentiments  ofa-sans-culotte,  the  principles  of  a 
jacobin,  the  talents  of  a  grenadier,  and  the  pre- 
.  tensions  of  a  vain  and  audacious  upstart,  whom 
revolution  a~hd  crime,  but  no  merit,  have  pushed 
forward  in  the  career  of  rebellion.  A  slave  to 
Buonaparte,  as  to  Robespierre,  he  will  continue 
the  same  to  all  future  revolutionary  tyrants,  who 
pay  him,  employ  him,  and  permit  him  to  oppress 
his  inferiors,  with  an  insolence,  surpassed  only  by 
his  abjectness  to  his  superiors. 

According  to  The  Secret  History  oftlie  Battle  of 
Marengo,  p.  45,  "  Frere  is  even  destitute  of  that 
temerity  remarkable  in  many  of  his  fellow-re- 
bels, who,  like  himself,  having  every  thing  to  ex- 
pect from  success,  and  every  thing  to  apprehend 
from  defeat,  fight  with  a  despair,  which  igno- 
rance or  disaffection  has  chosen  to  call  courage. 
On  that  unfortunately  famous  day,  when  the 
imbecility  of  a  Melas  gave  up  Italy  to  the  trea- 
chery of  Buonaparte,  Frere's  name  was  upon 
the  sick  list;  and  on  all  the  former  days,  when 
fortune  and  numbers  procured  the  Corsican 

VOL.  in.  T  victories 
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victories  in  Italy,  he  was  either  ill  in  the  hospital, 
or,  as  a  convalescent  invalid,  guarding  the  bag- 
gage." His  first  military  achievement  was, 
therefore,  the  brave,  noble,  and  honourable  cap- 
ture of  a  disarmed  and  unguarded  Briton,  in  the 
neutral  Hamburgh,  with  the  aid  of  the  bay- 
onets of  400  valourous  Frenchmen,  worthy  to  be 
headed  by  such  a  valourous  Commander,  in  per- 
forming such  a  glorious  exploit*. 

*  Besides  the  authorities  already  quoted,  see  Let  Ar.naltt  du 
'Terrorisme,  page  3 15,  and  Lts  &i*u:  dti  Reputlicains  e*  I;aliet 
pages  219  and  2X3. 
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RUTGER  JOHN  SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 

FIRST  PEN9IOKARY  OB,  CHI»F    MAGISTRATE    OF 
THE    BATAVIAN  REPUBLIC. 

Je  regne  surdes  lieus  ravages  par  mes  intrigues. 


THE  French  Revolutionary  Government, 
concentrated  in  proportion  as  its  exterior  power 
extends,  attaches  upon  the  Continent  both  its 
adversaries,  and  its  instruments  to  its  designs ;  its 
adversaries,  by  the  terror  and  experience  of  its 
enormities;  its  instruments,  by  the  dread  of  the 
return  of  order  and  of  public  vengeance.  Every 
crime  it  causes  to  be  committed  ensures  it  the 
agents ;  every  revolution  it  effects  secures  it  the 
accomplices.  Such  are  its  shields  against  repen- 
tance and  hatred;  such  its  pledges  against  the 
treachery  of  villains;  such  the  bands  with  which 
it  binds  and  unites  in  its  interests  these  troops  of 
furies  plunged  in  crimes,  which  they  sweep  in 
their  train  in  France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy 
and  Germany. 

Buonaparte  and  his  predecessors  have  reduced 
x2  men 
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men  to  two  conditions,  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed. To  presint  them  the  alternative  of  doing 
or  of  suffering  evil,  is  to  dictate  the  choice  :  secure 
is  the  number  of  recruits  whom,  fear,  immorality, 
ambition,  and  self-interest,  will  provide.  He, 
who  is  at  first  the  servant  of  the  Revolution  by 
compulsion,  becomes  its  defender  from  necessity 
the  first  crime  he  commits  in  its  service.  In  this 
manner  is  composed  and  supported  that  guilty 
association  of  rebels,  traitors,  or  intriguers,  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  united  by  a  common  responsibility, 
by  an  uniform  wish  for  rapid  wealth  and  dominion; 
and  whose  safety  being  inseparable  from  that  of* 
the  French  Government,  secures  the  implicit  obe- 
dience of  its  members  whenever  called  upon  to 
seize  a  prey,  or  ward  offa  danger.  This  explains 
the  dishonourable  cause  of  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  political  apostates,  and  degraded  and  in- 
consistent patriots  found  in  all  countries  where 
French  arms  have  penetrated  ;  and  that  the  same 
»cn,  who  plotted  and  revolted  in  the  name  of  love 
of  freedom,  took,  though  never  free,  the  oaths  of 
liberty  and  equality  under  the  dictates  of  a  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  swore  obedience  to  the 
sovereign  people  under  the  Directory,  and  now,  at 
the  command  of  a  Corsicaa  despot,  basely  submit 
to  his  military  regulation,  called  constitutions,  and 

patiently 
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patiently  endure  the  most  humiliating  and  oppres- 
sive of  all  yokes,  that  of  a  barbarous  usurpation. 
Rutg<er  John  Schimmelpenninck  was  known  in 
Holland  as  a  modern  patriot  as  long  ago  as  1787. 
Descended  from  rich  and  respectable  parents,  but 
of  the  Anti-Orange  faction,  he  imbibed  with  his 
education  principles  hostile  to  the  Government  of 
his  country  under  a  Stadtholder,   and  favourable 
to  the  views  of  that  party,  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Cabinet  of  Versailles,  meditated  the 
exclusion   of  the  Princes    of    Orange  from    the 
Supremacy  in  the  United  Provinces.     This  party, 
whom  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  vanquished  in  1787, 
the  French  Revolution  revived  in  1789,  and  the 
victories  of  Pichegru  in   1794  seated  in  a  power, 
of  which  the  consequences   have  been  so  fatal 
to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  wretched  Holland. 
When  in  1795  a  Batavian  National  Convention 
was  convoked,  Schimmelpenninck  was  elected  aj* 
a  representative  of  the  people,  and  became  one 
of  its   most   distinguished  members.     He  often 
ascended  the  tribune,  and  his  speeches  frequently 
contained  sallies  against  his  defeated  opposers ;    a 
conduct  always  ungenerous,  because  never  neces- 
sary when  no  attempt  is  made,  or  if  made  possible, 
to  regain  lost    authority.     Cowards  only   assail 
deserted  princes  or  disarmed  enemies.     But  his 
T  3  wish 
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wish  was  not  only  to  be  remarked  as  an  orator  and 
legislator,  he  desired  even  to  be  remembered  as  a 
constitution  maker,  as  a  Dutch  Solon,  whose  wis- 
dom and  information  were  eminent  and  profound 
enough  to  produce  a  code  regenerating  a  free  na- 
tion, and  even  perfecting  the  limited  sovereignty 
of  rulers  who  acknowledge  themselves  subjects 
of  the  sovereign  people*.  On  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber 1796,  he  presented  to  the  National  Convention, 
after  a  speech  of  six  hours,  a  project  for  a  new 
constitution,  founded  upon  liberty  and  equality. 
Were  he  now  to  repeat  in  the  castle  of  the  Thu- 
illeries  some  of  his  expressions  and  sarcasms 
against  hereditary  rank,  made  use  of  on  that 
occasion,  Buonaparte,  instead  of  suffering  him  to 
reign  in  the  palace  of  the  Stadtholder  in  Holland, 
would  probably  send  him  to  labour  in  the  uncul- 
tivated lands  in  the  wilds  of  Cayenne. 

It  was  in  1799  that  Schimmelpenninck  first 
began  his  diplomatic  career,  being  then  appointed 
by  the  Batavian  Directory  an  ambassador  10  the 
Corsican  First  Consul.  His  constant  endeavour 
in  this  place  was,  and  has  been,  to  obtain  the  con- 
fidence of  Talleyrand,  well  convinced  that  it  would 
secure  the  protection  of  Buonaparte.  By  presents 

and  flattery  he  has  perfectly  succeeded,  and  so 

great 

*  See  Le  Voyageur  Suisse,   Augsbourg  1802,  p.  4. 
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great  and  so  early  a  reliance  had  Talleyrand  in  his 
honesty,  avarice,   meanness,   or  ambition,  that, 
when  in  the  summer  of  1800,   preliminaries  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  were  swindled  at  Paris  from   the 
Austrian  General  Count  St.  Julien,   who  had  no 
power  to  treat,  he  employed  this  Batavian  ambas- 
sador, as  his  private  financial  agent,  to  speculate 
and  sell  out  in  the  Dutch  funds,  in  consequence  of 
the  temporary  rise  this  political  intrigue  must  pro  - 
duce.     Schimmelpenninck's  zeal  was,  however, 
greater  than  his  discretion,  and  was  very  near 
proving  fatal  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  patron. 
The  premature  disclosure  of  this  negotiation  and 
its  issue,   contrary  to  agreement  with  Count  St. 
Julien,  highly  offended  the  usurper,  who  severely 
reprimanded  his  minister,  and  publicly  threatened 
the  privileged    ambassador  with   a  visit  to    the 
temple.     His  official  anger  was  the  more  violent, 
as  neither  he,  nor  his  brothers,  had  shared  in  the 
profits  arising  from  this  fraudulent  act*. 

Schimmelpenninck,  with  the  figure  and  man- 
ners of  a  John  Bull,  has  married  a  lady  beautiful 
T4  as 

*  See  J,e  Vpyageur  Suisse,  Augsbourg,  i8oa,  p.  5.  To 
regain  Buonaparte's  favour,  Schimmelpenninck  made  a 
most  splendid  illumination  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo  at  his  hotel  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  but  instead  of  the 
victor's  name,  the  public  read  LA  LEGATION  BATAVK.  Fortu- 
nately for  him  the  Corsican  was  in  good  humour,  and  only 
laughed  at  this  Dutch  blunder. 
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as  well  as  amiable,   who  counted  among  her  nu- 
merous admirers  at  Paris^  both  Lutien  Buonaparte 
and  Talleyrand.  But  neither  scandal,  nor  envy,  or 
malice,  could  find  out  any  thing   to  impeach  her 
conduct,  which,  even  French  ladies  jealous  of  her 
preference,  were  forced  to  declare  irreproachable. 
They  revenged  themselves,  however,  in   ascribing 
her  morality  and  prudence  rather  to  native  insen- 
sibility and  Batavian  phlegm,  than  to  their  true 
origin,  honourable  and  virtuous  principles.     Her 
husband  was  morefashionai'le,  and,  as  the  Parisi- 
ans said,  not  so  difficult  or  scrupulous.     Besides 
several  French  Belles  whom  he  visited  en  passant y 
lie  kept  a  Dutch  woman,  a  Madame  Lacken,  the 
young  and  gallant  wife  of  an  old  and   rich  •sugar- 
boiler  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  exchanged  the  dull- 
ness of  the  Batavian  for  the  pleasures  of  the  French 
capital,  leaving  her  honest  husband,  of  whose  em- 
braces she  was  unworthy,  to  pay  her  numerous 
debts  as  a  consolation  for  her  infidelity.     But  a 
female  who  does  not  respect  the  sacred   ties  of 
matrimony,  can  be  expected  to  have  but  little  re- 
gard to   those    engagements,   which  libertinism, 
corruption,    or    cupidity   have  formed.     At   the 
expense  of  her  keeper's  purse,  and,  as  the   scan- 
dalous chronicle  reported  it,  even  health,  Madame 
Lacken  proved  that  an  adulteress  early  becomes  a 

prostitute^ 
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prostitute,  and  that  a  faithless  wife  can  never  be- 
come a  faithful  mistress  *. 

The  negociation  opened  with  Great  Britain   in 
1801,   <vas   rommumcatea  tc  Sohimmelpenninck 
by  Tallcyrana,  tnough  the  ambassador  of  another 
French  ally,  Chevalier  D'Azzara,  was  not  let  into 
the  secret  before  the  preliminaries  were  ready   to 
be  signed.     This  partiality  of  the  French  minister 
was  not  entirely  disinterested,    being  well  sened 
by  the  Dutchman    and   his  commercial   friends, 
in  jobbings  and  purchases  in  the  English'and  Ba- 
tavian  funds;   whilst  the  Spaniard,    although  pos- 
sessing but   little   political  information,   had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  trade  or  gambling,  nor  any 
connections  whose  transactions    could  be  made 
profitable  to  Buonaparte's  premier.    The  Don  was 
besides  too  proud  to  stoop  to  speculations,  which 
are  more  congenial  witn  the  passions  of  the  mer- 
chant  or  broker,   than  becoming  the  character 
of  the  nobleman  and  statesman  f.     But  those  at 
'the  head  of  the  French  Revolutionary   diplomacy 
have  always  blended  financial  c mcirns  with  poli- 
tical conferences,  and  in  all  their  acts,  determina- 
tions, and  conclusions,  money,  bribes,  and  plunder, 
have  been  the  most,  if  not  the  only  convincing 
T  5  argument* 

*  See  Let  ^Jauvelles  a  la  Main,  Brumaire,  year  ix.  No,  iii  p.8. 
f  Sec  Le  Fyageur  Suisse,  pa^e  n  and  12. 
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arguments  attended  to.  Pecuniary  sacrifices  have 
at  all  times  been  necessary  with  them  to  enforce 
even  the  regulation  of  their  political  or  rather  mi- 
litary justice.  They  have  never  ceased  to  be  as 
barefaced  robbers,as  audacious  intriguers.  Honour, 
integrity,  delicacy,  and  conscience, have  with  them 
always  been  out  of  the  question.  Their  examples 
and  depravity,  as  might  be  expected,  have  not  been, 
entirely  lost  or  left  without  imitation  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  conquered,  invaded,  or  tributary  nations. 
A  revolutionary  minister  calculates  more  upon  the 
presents  he  may  extort,  than  upon  the  salary  affix- 
ed to  his  situation  j  more  upon  the  advantage  deri- 
ved from  corruption,  than  upon  the  honourable 
gain,  with  which  loyalty  always  rewards  ele- 
vated and  confidential  stations. 

So  certain  were  Buonaparte  and  Talleyrand  of 
Schimmelpenninck's  submission  to  their  ambi- 
tious treachery,  and  interested  designs,  that,  after 
having  signed  at  Amiens,  as  a  Batavian  plenipoten- 
tiary, the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  he  was  entrusted  by  them  with  the  con- 
sequential post  of  a  Batavian  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  ata  time  when  they  meditated 
to  accomplish  by  surprize,  during  a  delusive  peace, 
that  ruin  of  the  British  Empire,  which,  during  a 
war  they  had  been  unable  to  effect.  He  conduct- 
ed 
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cd  himself  in  this  country  with  a  moderation  and 
seeming  sincerity,  which  procured  him  the  esteem 
of  our  Government.  Since  the  usurper's  ambition 
had  provoked  a  rupture  ;  he,  as  well  as  General 
Andreossy  left  England  with  regret  after  theBata- 
vian  Directory  had  in  vain  attempted  to  preserve  a 
neutrality,  which  their  independence,  acknow- 
ledged in  the  treaties  of  Luneville  and  Amiens, 
promised  and  insured  them  to  enjoy.  Their  spirit 
and  patriotism  made  them  honoured  with  the 
Corsican's  hatred,  who  immediately  determined  to 
change  rulers  he  could  not  govern.  That  two 
years  have  since  elapsed  without  any  alteration  in 
the  Batavian  constitution,  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  man  or  men  complaisant 
and  infamous  enough  to  become  the  cruel  in- 
struments of  a  foreign  tyrant,  to  oppress  and 
impoverish  their  country. 

The  Dutch  had  for  two  centuries  prospered  in 
freedom  under  the  same  constitution,  the  choice  of 
their  ancestors,  when,  in  1795,  French  intrigues, 
backed  by  French  bayonets,  annihilated  in  some 
few  weeks  a  code,  the  glory  of  Holland;  and  in- 
troduced in  its  place  one  of  the  absurd  and  dange- 
rous anarchical  constitutions  of  the  Parisian  ma- 
nufactory. This  ephemeral  work  carried  with  it 
its  own  destruction,  and  has  since  been  succeeded 
T6  by 
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by  several  others  equally  incomplete  and  imprac- 
ticable. In  this  last  constitution,  according  to 
which  Schimmelpenninck  is  proclaimed  the  first 
Pensionary,  those  nomina  libertatis  have  been  revi- 
ved, which,  as  Tacitus  has  observed,  always  make 
slavery  more  galling  to  people  who  haveexperien- 
ced  the  comforts  of  independence  and  the  blessings 
of  liberty.  It  is  besides  the  most  heterogeneous 
mixture  yet  bestowed  by  Buonaparte  on  his  allies. 
The  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  functions, 
are  all  confounded  in  onemass,  consisting  of  nine- 
teen members,  called  their  High  Mightinesses, 
with  the  First  Pensionary  at  their  head,  and  to 
whose  exclusive  disposal  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  Batavian  republic  are  given.  He  has 
the  chief  direction  of  the  national  treasury, 
and  the  initiative  of  the  laws.  The  various 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  with  which  their 
High  Mightinesses  are  decked  out,  are,  of  course, 
all  illusory.  They  are  mere  cyphers,  while  the 
First  Pensionary  possesses  absolute  power;  though 
in  his  turn  he  is  a  slave  under  the  dictature  of 
Buonaparte.  But  this  precarious  code  will  vanish 
is  speedily  as  the  rotten  roots  on  which  it  depends, 
whenever  a  continental  war,  or  an  exterior  incident 
shall  happen,  to  coalesce  the  resentments  and 
wishes  of  the  people.  All  was  not  done,  when 

these 
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these  rough  frames,  hewn  with  the  revolutionary 
axe,  were  set  up,  without  other  provision  than 
bayonets  to  ensure  thtir  lasting.  If  all  patriotic 
and  honourable  sentiments  are  not  banished  from 
the  bosom*  of  the  Batavians,  they  will  resent  thia 
last  outrage  offered  to  their  liberty,  property,  and 
national  character.  They  must  feel  that  they  are 
subjected  without  protection,  slaves  instead  of 
allies,  and  ridiculous  puppets  moved  by  the  whip 
of  a  Buonaparte,  and  according  to  the  whimsies 
of  a  Sehi.mmelpenninck. 

Though  ambition  and  cupidity  have  caused  him 
to  sacrifice  the  interest,  welfare,  tranquillity,  and 
independence,  of  his  country  to  an  usurped  rank, 
and  to  a  seized  illegal  authority;  though,  to  his 
intrigues  may,  at  least  in  part, justly  be  ascribed 
the  misery  and  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  ; 
though  he  is  degraded  by  avarice,  and  disgraced  by 
debauchery;  Schimmelpenninck  is  considered  in 
France  and  in  Holland  as  a  good  and  moral  man  i 
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—  in  the  action  of  171(1  June 
(same  year)    in  Flanders,  ii. 
28 

—  in  an  attempt  to  retake  the 
post  of  Boxtel,  ii.  62. 

battle  of  the  2ist  or"  March, 
iSoi ;  his  death,  iii.  162  to 
165 

Abtukir,  battle  of  (French  and 
Turks),  iii.  200 

Acrt,  narrative  of  the  siege  and  he- 
roic defence  of,  in  I799>  "• 
272  to  286 

Alexandria^  sanguinary  and  perfi- 
dious assault  of  this  city  by 
Buonaparte,  i.    325,   ii.  246 
to  248,  iii.  219 
first  battle  of  Alexandria  (Eng- 
lish and  French),  iii.  158   to 
16 1 
siege    and    capture    of,    by  the 

English,  iii.   178,   173. 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
Louis  Buonaparte,  ii.  401. 

Amsterdam,    the    tree    of    liberty 

planted  at,  ii.  83 
General   Pichegru  arrives  here, 
ii.  84 

Anagram  of «« Felhemesi"  ("Mehee 
rib")  used  as  a  signature  by 
Mehee  de  la  Touche,  iii.  336, 
366 

ANDREOSSY,  General;  memoirs 
of,  i.  310 


(ANDREOSSY,  continued.) 
his  noble  extraction  ;  and  sit-ja-. 

tion  before  the  revolution,  i* 

320 
serves  in  an   inferior  station  m 

the  army  till  the    year  1796, 

i.  321 
appointed  in   that  year  chief  of 

battalion,  and  afterwards  chief 

of  brigade;  distinguishes  him* 

self  on   several  occasions,  i« 

322 
selected    by    Buonaparte,    with 

peculiar  marks  of  favour,  to 

accompany  him  to  Egypt,  i.- 

3*4 

slightly  wounded  in  the  assault 
or' Alexandria,  5.  325 

promoted  general  of  brigade ;  his 
services  with  the  gun-boats 
and  shallops  in  protecting  the 
march  to  Cairo,  i.  316 

elected  to  the  Institute  establish- 
ed by  Buonaparte  at  that  city  ; 
charge  committed  to  him  in 
this  character,  i.  327,  ii.  255 

his  services  before  Jaft'a  and  be- 
fore Acre,  and  in  covering 
Buonaparte's  retreat  from  this 
latter  place,  i.  328 

—  in  quelling  the  mutinies  of 
the  troops,  and  counteracting 
the  plots  of  the  generals  and 
officers  at  Cairo,  i.  329 

accompanies  Buonaparte  in  hia 
return  to  France,  i.  330 

his  various  situations  after  the 
revolution  of  gth  November 

*799»  '•  33° 
appointed  ambassador  to  England, 
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(/*  KDREOSSY,  continued.) 
his  gene'a>  conduct  i>i  :ii.i  coun- 

">'>    •  333 
copy  of  hii     tijc:4  instructions 

fr>m  T.tl'eyri  id,   i.  '.  3  ; 
his  p:li;icii  conduc"  arfr  his 're-' 
turn    to    ParU  i    d  s_.raced    on 
this  acc;u  •:,    but    ift->rwa-ds 
appointed    t.>   a    d 'S'ingui-.     J 
situacio  i  in  ;be    aroiy    against 
Engla-d,  i.    3-3 
honourable  cSa  jct^r  of  his  gerje- 
ral   c mduct   witri    resptct    10 
this  coun<.y,  '•.    354 
A-.g^lewit^    Duetts   u,,    daughter 
of     Lou  s    XVi   j      am  dhle 
anecdote    f  rv  r,  li  .  76 
jtyotbeosu  of  Mjiar,   as  pronounced 

bv  R<-al,  i''.  309 

jirmtfi,  scien^th  or'  he  Punch  in 
'    1794    ii     6  'i  <ts 
prine.p:<"     wt»  ch     actuated     the 
French      s^Uirrs,     as     stated 
by  Pich-gru,  ii.  161 
jirm'urces,    sup  ri--r    po>icy  of  the 

French  r  sp-  ccing,  ii.  101 
ARMY  OF  EK GLAND,  rsemo  rs  of 
the   prin.'ipal   generals  in,    i. 

2Z3.&C. 
jfr:;sts,   i  renc>,  most  of  the   first 

characters  among  them   h^ve 

disgrac  d   thems«-lve»  by  their 

rev>lutonary  conduct,  i.  369 
speech  of  David   on  the  n  oiion 

of  Barn-re  rt-sp  cting  French 

ait  sts,  i.   375 
jfi$cml>'y,  Const  tuent,  cliararacter 

of,  iii.  *55>  -56 
tfgisldtive    01  S-  C'ind),  iii.  14 

See  al&O  the  art  ile  C.r.-vtntio* 
AUGER £AU,Geneial,  memoirs  of, 

*53 

his  birth  }  early  appointed  a  spy  ; 
afterwards  enlists  in  the  Le- 
gion de  Corse,  i.  153 

his  successive  desertions,  punish- 
ment,    theft,    and  imprison- 
men-,  i.  254 
ks ;  commits  a  robbery,  and 


(Aucr*EAu,  continued.) 
abmd>>:.s  his  wife;  recent 
sc<-ne  connrcted  with  this  iast 
advsTiure,  i.  455 
enlis  i  in  the  Neapolitan  service  ; 
dhcharg-.d,  and  s.f.les  a»  a 
fe  ii -g- master*  a:  Nip)  s  ; 
eiiipov'd  in  this  sku^ti  n  oy 
th"  t  rer.ch  e'missiries  to  pro- 
paga;e  Jacob'.  .  principles,  i. 
*56 

ioins    the  arm-.-  of  General  An- 
selTi ;   promoted    to  the    lank 
of  g  ne/al,  i.   ^\^ 
h  s  .accesses  ^tMillcsimo,  Dego, 
Ceva,  an>'  o:her  pU.es.  in  the 
cjmpai^n  of  1796,  i.  258 
his  infuiio'.s  conduct  at  Bol   gni, 

and  at  L.^o,  i.  250,   160 
—  these  pro^erdir>->s  co.-vAsted 
with   ihe   prof.-sswns  of  Buo- 
napa-re   in   his  ad.lress  to  the 
-p  opi  •  of  Ir.tly,  i.  aei 
his  subo  qur nt  successes  in  this 

campaign,  i.  262 
»ent  to  Pails  on  a  mission  to  the 
Dirt- ctory  ;   his  disgusting  be- 
haviour   dur^ng     his    stay   in 
that  cap'tal,  i.  264 
rejoins  trr-  army,  i.  265 
cmpi-jy>d  by  Buonapar  e  in  the 
tre  chrrous  suij  C'lon  of  Ve- 
nice ;   his  cruel, y  and  np^cicy 
in  th  s  ent-.-pr.zf,  i.   266 
appointed  p»esid"  .t  of  the  milita- 
ry   tr.ba'ial    at   Vrrona;    hi« 
conduct    i  i   that  situation,  i. 
269  to  ijl^  (70  note) 
his   sr  vices   to  the  purposes  of 
the  Directory  with  the  army  : 
is    entrusted  by  th-m  in  tb« 
revolution  of  4rh  September 
1797,  i.  272,  (ii.  130) 
intrigues  without  succrss  for  a  seat 
in  the    Directory,  but  is  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  Moreau  in 
the  command   of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  i.  276 
removed  to  a  command  on  the 


INDEX. 

(Au6z»EAt;,  continued), 
frontiers  of  Spain,  i.  277 
elected    to  the   Council  of  Five 
Hundred  ;   his  conduct  in  he 
revolution    of  9th    November 

1799-  '  *77 

tsis  ruling  passions,  avarice,  am- 
bit'on,  anJ  cruelty  j  exempli- 
fied in  his  conduct  during  his 
command  in  Holland,  i.  478 
tampjign  of  1800  in  Franconu, 

i.  179 

his  military  character,  i.  zSo 
h's    present  situation  in    various 

respects,  i.  28* 
his  threats  against  England  and 

Ireland,  i.  zSi 

his  personal  character,  i.  281 
exclamation  of  Revvtxlt  at  the 
first  presentation  of  Augereau 
to  the  Directory,  i   a8z 
See  also  i;.  125    note 

B 

Bacfbifcit,  Madame  (sis'er  to  Boo- 
napart'-),  memoirs  of,  ii.  415 
taken;  contribution  bid  upon 
those  of  Marseilles  by  a  com- 
missary of  Fouche,  to  dis- 
charge which  they  were  al- 
lowtd  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread,  i.  149 

BARRAS,  memoirs  of,  i.  170 
his  birth,  family,  and   entrance 

into  the  regular  army,  i.  171 
dismissed  wiih  disgrace,  and  en- 
ters into  an  East  Indian  r  gi- 
rnents      shipwrecked   in     bis 
voyage  j   his  career  till  his  re- 
turn to  Europe,   i,    171 
his  situation   at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  and 
early    subsequent    conduce,  i. 
173 
deserts  and  betrays   the    demo- 

cratical  paay,  i.  »74 
again    favoured  by   the    Orleans 

faction,   i.    176 

elected  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion, i.  176 


415 

(BARHAI,  continued.) 

votes  for  the  death  of  the  King, 
and  assists  aiso  in  bringing  the 
Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth 
to  the  scaffold,  i.  177,  178 

Jirvcs  and  betrays  all  the  differ- 
ent successive  revolutionary 
factions,  i.  178 

acquires  d  sgr>ctfully  the  friend- 
ship of  the  younger  Robes, 
pierrc,  i.  178 

sent  aj  deputy  to  Toulon  after 
the  recapture  of  that  city,  i. 
i?3 

forms  an  acquaintance  With  Buo- 
naparte there,  i.  179 

treacherous  crutlty  towards  th« 
unfortunate  Toulonc»e,  i.  179 
note 

recalled  from  this  mission,  i.  179 

joins  the  faction  against  Robe*, 
pierre,  i.  179 

his  situation  in  the  Convention 
after  the  fall  of  that  tyrant,  i. 
180 

procures  rn  appointment  as  go. 
vernor  of  tuv  Isle  of  .F.a-'ce, 
but  is  prevented  fnxn  sailing 
to  execute  it,  i.  180 

leaves  10  Buonaparte  the  com. 
maud  of  the  Conventional 
troops  against  the  sections  of 
Par.s,  i.  l8x 

appoint-d  to  the  first  Directory  j 
his  manners  in  this  situation, 
and  detestable  g-  nural  charac- 
ter, i.  iSz 

events  of  the  4th  of  September 

1797,  >•  l83,  ("•  "7  w '33) 

his  conduct  in  the  D. rectory  to- 
wards the  j ic' bins  and  the 
royalists,  i.  184 

hastens  the  return  of  Buonaparte 
from  Egypt,  i.  184 

hi?  jj.ilousy  on  the  succeeding 
revolution,  i  185 

his  negoi  iation  with  Bunnapartc 
after  that  event,  i.  185 

his  situation  since,  i.  187 

hit 
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(BARRAS,  continued.) 

his  personal  appearance;  and 
character,  i.  iSS 

causes  five  of  his  relations  to  be 
shot  for  remaining  at  Toulon 
duiing  its  occupation  by  the 
English,  ii.  109 

See  also  ii.  128  note 
Jtarrtre;  address  to  rhe  armies  pro- 
posed by  hi  n,  to  accompany 
the  decree  lor  refusing  quarter 
to  the  English  and  Hanove- 
rians, i.  14  note 

his  present  situation,  i.  135 

i' t  $  contribution  raised  by  a 
commissary  of  Fouche  from 
the  merchants  visiting  the 
fair  at  this  place,  by  forcing 
them  to-  provide  themselves 
with  passes,  i.  150 

ois,  Viscount  de,  marries 
Mademoiselle  la  Pagerie  (now 
Madar.e  Napoleone  Buona- 
parte), ii.  351 

his  conduct  in  th»  States  Gene- 
r?.i,  arrest,  and  execution}  ii. 
354  to  357 

BlAUHARNOJS,     EuGENIUS     DE 

(senof  Madame  Napolrone  Buo- 
naparte), memoirs  of,  ii.  380 

turns  of  money  which  he  has 
received  from  the  National 
Treasury,  ii.  384 
BZ/.CK  AR  NOIS,FANN  y  DE(daugh- 
ter  o  Madame  Napoleone  Buo- 
naparte), memoirs  of,  ii.  382 

her  address  in  getting  possession 
of  a  report  of  Fouche  to  the 
Fits*  Consu  ,  i.  i6a 

Arahi,  character  of  them 
by  Louis  Buonaparte,  ii.  400, 
<CI 

t^nt,  extortions  of  the  French 
in  this  country,  ii.  50,  51  and 
note 

'At,  FrJncais,  his  curious  trial 
before  the  criminal  tribunal  it 
Paris,  iii.  190  to  294 


BESTHIES  General,  memoirs  of, 
iii.  121 

one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the 
Revo!u:ion,  in  1789,  iii.  121 

his  previous  history  :  his  birth, 
education,  and  juvenile  years, 
iii.  122 

serves  in  America  with  the 
French  army,  iii.  las 

appointed  to  a  command  in  the 
National  Guard  at  the  b-gin- 
ning  of  the  Revolution  j  his 
conduct  in  that  situation,  iii. 
123 

resigns  his  commission  :  again 
enters  the  service  ;  his  succes- 
sive appointments,  iii.  124 

purposes  to  join  L^  Fayette  after 
that  general's  desertion,  but  is 
prevented,  iii.  125 

appointed  to  serve  in  La  Vendee  j 
his  situation,  arid  conduct,  in 
thatsenricf,  i,i.  125 

deprived  of  his  commission,  and 
imprisoned,  by  the  decree  pros- 
cribing  all  noblei  and  gentle* 
men,  iii.  126 

released  ;  and  offered  a  military 
employment,  which  he  de- 
clines, iii.  126 

in  1796  accepts  the  sVu  >  ion  of 
Ch'ef  of  the  Staff  in  the  army 
of  Buonaparte,  iii.  117 

p<  tuliar  weakness,  s  in  his  cha- 
racter, i  i.  127 

the  brilliancy  of  Buonaparte's 
first  campaign  entirely  owing 
to  the  talents  cf  Berthier  ;  in- 
stances of  his  ga'lantry  at  the 
battles  ofLodi  andofRivol', 
iii  129 

he  is  also  a  partaker  in  Buona- 
parte's most  detestable  enor- 
mities, iii.  130 

appointed  to  the  charge  of  revo- 
lutionizing Rome,  iii.  1 30 

his  duplicity  towards   the  Pope 

on    approaching  towards  that 

city, 
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continued) 
city,  and  treachery  on  arriving 
there,  iij.   13!,  131 

his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  ; 
his  puerile  harangue  on  plant.. 
ing  the  tree  of  liberty,  and 
subversion  of  the  papal  go- 
vernment, iii.  132,133 

•—  behaviour  to  the  Roman 
populace  at  these  ceremonies, 
iii.  133 

insulting  cruelty  practised  to- 
wards the  Pope  ;  general  and 
unsparing  plunder  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  people,  iii.  134 

pillage  of  the  churches  at  the 
funeral  of  Duphot;  constitu- 
tion, Sec.  established  by  Ber- 
thier,  iii.  135 

recalled,  to  attend  Buonaparte  to 
Egypt,  iii.  135 

enforces  and  defends  Buona- 
parte's massacres  and  poison- 
ings in  that  country  ;  his 
"History  of  the  Campaigns  in 
Egyptand  Syria,"  iii.  136,  137 

returns  to  France  with  Buona- 
parte ;  assists  him  in  the  revo- 
lution of  gth  November  1799; 
appointed  minister  of  war, 
iii.  137 

•ppointed  commander  of  the 
army  of  reserve  j  battle  of  Ma- 

•    rengo,  iii  737,  138 

again  minister  of  war;  his  offi- 
cial conduct  in  this  situation, 
iii.  138 

summary    of  his  character,  iii. 

138 

flare,  (Dr.) ;  curious  narrative  of 
the  substance  of  some  of  his 
conversations  with  Pichegru 
in  October  1798,  ii.  153  to 
164 

£oii-le-Juc  besieged  by,  and  unex- 
pectedly   surrenders    to,    the, 
French  in  17945  ii.  66  to  68 
Bologna,  infamous  conduct  of  Au- 


gercau  at  this  place  in  1796, 

i.  259 
ffammt/,  hie  of,  taken  by  the 

French  in  the  winter  of  1794* 

ii.  79 
BORGHESE,  Princess  (sister  to 

Buonaparte),  memoirs  of,  ii. 

4*5 

her  atheistical  blasphemy,  ii.  425 

infamy  of  her  juvenile  years,  ii, 
426 

her  fivst  marriage,  with  General 
Le  Clerc,.  ii.  417 

accompanies  her  husband  to  St. 
Domingo  j  her  conduct  there, 
11.427 

her  second  matr'iage,  with  Prince 
Borghesc,  ii.  428 

—  their  behaviour  during  the 
nuptial  ceremony,  ii.  429 

presents,  &c,  which  she  received 

from  her  brother  Napolrone  at 

f  ach  of  her  marriages,  ii.  430 

Bourbon ;   character,   and  fate,    of 

this  royal  family,  iii.  2,  3 
Unurienne,  late  Buonaparte's  confi- 
dential secretary  }  curious  e#» 
tracts    f:om    an    unpublished 
pamphlet     by    him,    entitled 
"  The    Livre-rouge    of    the 
Consular  court,"  ii  332  to  344 
£owlei,   Mr.  }     extract    from    his 
writings,  relative  to  the  mis- 
placed moderation  and  huma- 
nity of  Louis  XVI.,  11.53  note 
BOYER,  General,  memoirs  of,  iii. 
216 

his  birth  ;  and  conduct  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
iii.  216 

his  military  promotions;  distin- 
guishes himielf  in  the  cam- 
paign  of  1794,  iii.  217 

campaigns  of  1796  and  1797,  iii. 
ai8 

accompanies  BuonagartetoEgypt; 
his  account  of  the  assault  and 
taking  of-  Alexandria,  iii.  218 
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(Born,  continued) 
tmployed  with  some  armed 
•  !oops  during  the  march  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo;  his  ac- 
count of  this  expeuition,  iii. 
219,22.0 

returrs  to  Francr  j  is  appoint  d 
general  of  brigade,  and  sent 
vita  the  expedition  to  St. 
Domingo,  hi.  121 

capturea  by  an  English  cruizcrt 
eonduct  of  Buonaparte  on  a 
false  rumour  of  his  imprison- 
ment ;  letter  ofBoyerto  Lord 
Eardley  on  this  subject,  iii.  222 
Bun  ix,  Admiral,  memoirs  of",  i.  356 

his  situation  before  the  Revolu- 
tion :  his  despicable  conduct 
towards  the  Count  de  Grasse  ; 
is  dismissed  the  service  with 
disgrace  on  this  account,  i. 

.  .358, 357 

joins  the  democratic  party  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, i.  357 

lent  by  th-  Marine  Committee 
of  the  National  Assembly,  in 
1790,  to  spread  the  principles 
of  anarchy  anjong  the  fleet,  i. 
35.3 

appointed  captain  of  a  frigate,  i. 

359  . 

servt s  in  the  engagement  with 
Lord  Howe;  extract  from  his 
curious  letter  to  the  national 
commissioner  on  this  occasion, 
i.  360 

bis  successive  situations  since 
the  death  of  Robespierre,  i. 
361 

his  present  situation  j  person, 
and  character,  i.  362,  36} 

fcurutoick,  Duke  of,  compliments 
Mo  -an  on  that  general's 
military  dispositions  in  his  first 
engagement,  i.  12 

Bfutui,  this  r.ame  assumed  by 
Buonaparte,  ii.  208 

BUONAPARTE  FAMILY,  some  ac- 
count of  the  ancestors  of,  ii. 
156 


BUONAPA*TI,    JEROKC,     m  - 

mo'irs  of,  ii.  407 
his  eaily  years,  ii.  408 
placed  i:i    the   fleet,  under   the 
command    of  AJnrral    Gan- 
th'aume  j  his  naval  career,  ii. 
408 

his  horrid  barbarities,  and  other 
atrocities,  in  St.  Domingo,  ii. 
411,411 
his  present  situation  in  Amtr.ca, 

ii.  4<-J 

sums  which  he  has  received  from 

the  National  Treasury,  '11.414 

BUONAPARTE,  J o si PH, memoirs 

of,  I7S 
hiis'rua;ion  during  his  juvenile 

years,  ii.  178 

on  his  brother  Napoleone's  ad- 
vancement in  life,  elected  to 
the  Councilor  Five  Hundred; 
his  conduct  in  that  Assembly, 
ii.  178 

appointed  ambassador  to  Rome, 
where  he  creates  and  foments 
the  insurrection  and  disorders 
which  gave  occasion  to  the 
revolutionizing  of  that  state, 
ii.  179 

again  elected  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  but  resigns,  ii. 
184 

assists  his  brother  Napoleone  in 
planning  the  revolution  of  9th 
Novemb:r    I799»    »nd  is  re- 
warded wi:h  a  si-union  in  the 
new  government,  ii.   184 
appointed  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
of  Lunev'l'.e,  the  convention 
with  the  Pope,  and  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  ii.  185 
advanced  lately  to  other  offices 

and  employments,  ii.  187 
intercepted  letter  to  him  trom  his 
brj-h^r  Napo'eo-ie  in  Egyjt; 
he    has  been   sine?  sujersrded 
in   Nap  >lcone'»   favour  by  his 
brother  Liuis,  ii.  187,  iS8 
hi«  personal  character,  :i.  189 
sems  which  he  has  received  as 
establishment, 
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(BUONATARTE,     JoSKPH,      Con- 

tinufd.) 

cstab'Lhm -m,  p    scnts,  sab. 
ri-s,    pensions,   and  annuities, 
ii.    189 
BUONPARTE,  Lonis,  memoirs  of, 

/»•   399 

his  juvenile  ye?rs  and  early  re- 
volutionary andn:  i;:iry  career, 
ii.  399,  400 

letter  from  him  in  Egypt  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  ii.  400,  401 

his  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter, ii.  402 

sent  on  an  embassy  to  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburgh  :  his  insolence 
during  his  residence  in  the 
former  capital ,  but  disap- 
pointed of  an  invitation  to  the 
latter,  ii.  403,  4°4 

marries  Fanny  de  Beauharnois, 
ii  405 

his  health  ruined  by  previous 
debaucher'es,  11.405 

sums  which  he  has  receited  fron» 
the  National  Treasury,  ii. 
406 

BUOHAPARTE,    LUCIEN,     me- 
mo'rsof,  15.385 

his  juvenile  years,  and  early  re- 
volutionary career,  ii.  385 

assists  in  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, and  distinguishes  him- 
self with  infamy  on  other  oc- 
casions, ii.  386 

post      which     he    filled     under 
Robespierre's  reign  ;   his  first 
marriage,  ii.  387 
after  Robespierre's   death,  joins 
his  biother  Napoleone  at  Tou- 
lon, and  returns  with  him   to 
Paris}  their  indigence  at  that 
time,  ii.   388,  389 
his  subsequent  situation,  and  se- 
cond marriage,   ii.  389 
his  situation  after  the  promotion 
of  Napoleone  to  the  command 
of  an  araiy^  his  stupid  account 
of  his  brother's  torst  victory, 
ii.  390 


(BuONAPARTEi    LuCJEN,  Con- 

ti»j  d.) 

choien  a  member  or  the  National 
initiate,  i'  300 

appr;  rs  i.  ain  at  faris,  after  Na- 
poleonr's  successful  campaign, 
ii  3,0 

elected  to  fht-  Counci'  of  Five 
Hurjdrt-dj  his  c  induct  i'i  that 
assembly,  ii.  391 

publish' s  an  ace  >unt  of  his  revo- 
lu.iorury  1  f-,  ii  391 

chosen  president  of  trif  Counc'il 
of  Fiv  Hundrtd  ;  his  conduct 
in  this  situation,  in  the  revo- 
lution of  9th  November  1799, 
ii.  392 

appointed  minister  of  the  home 
department ;  his  infamous  pro. 
fl'gacy,  and  incest  with  his 
sister,  ii,  392,  393  note  (412, 
i'i.  103) 

poisons  his  wife,  ii.  593 

seizes  and  carries  oflF  the  wife  of 
a  rich  banker,  ii.  394. 

disgraced  bv  Napoleone  fot  his 
indiscretion,  and  s-nt  away  on 
an  embassy  to  Spain,  ii.  394, 

.395 

his  crrditors  rained,  or  silenced 
by  being  imprisoned  or  trans- 
ported, ii.  395 

his  corruption  and  insolence 
during  his  embassy,  ii.  395, 

J?6 
his  situation  after  the  peace  with 

Englandv,  ii.  396 
horrid  anecdote  or  his  debauchery, 

ii.  397  note 
estimate    of  his   character,     ii. 

397 
BUONAPARTE,     NAPOLZONE, 

menvJrs  of,  ii.  190 
par -JM  between  him  and  Robes- 
pierr'-,  pursued  through  the 
principal  circumstances  of  their 
revolutionary  Sife,  ii.  193  to 
199 

education  of  Buonaparte,  ii.  200 
hi*   juvenile     friendship      with 
Philipeau*  j 
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(BUONAPARTE,    NAPOLEON!, 

continued.) 

Philipeaux;  difference  of  t-heir 
characters,  and  of  their  con. 
duct  respecting  the  Revolution 
in  its  fi  st  periods,  ii.  200 

publicly  insulted  by  Phi  ipeaux 
on  this  last  account  ;  but  de- 
clines shewing  an  honourable 
resentment,  and  is  in  conse. 
<juence  excluded  from  the 
mess  of  their  regiment,  ii. 
20* 

total  dissolution  of  their  friend- 
ship, ii.  203 

anecdotes  of  his  horridly  barba. 
rous  disposition  when  a  bey, 
ii.  203  to  205 

his  first  situations  in  the  army, 
ii.  206 

his  services  in  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  where  he  first  forms 
»a  acquaintance  with  B arras  ; 
their  treacherous  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  after  its  sur- 
terider,  ii.  206  to  208, (i.  179) 

about  this  time  he  assumes  the 
name  of  Brutus,  ii.  208 

bis  subsequent  situation,  till 
employed  by  Barras  in  the 
Struggle  between  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  sections  of  Paris, 
ii.  209 

to-  in  erecting  narrative  of  this 
transaction,  ii.  209  to  217 

pointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy  by  the  influence 
cfBavras,  whose  mistress  he 
maries,  ii.  218 

state  of  the  opposing  armies  in 
Italy  at  this  time,  ii.  218, 

2J9 

campaign  of  1756,  'i-219 
battle   of  Moatelezino,  ii.   221, 

241 

c?pture  of  Mondovi,  ii.  223 
armistice    with     the     King    of 

Sardinia,  ii.  223 
subsequent    rapid    successes    of 

Buonaparte,  ii.  124. 


(BUONAPA»TE, 

continued.) 

his  general  conduct  towards  the 
Princes  and  States  of  liaiy» 
ii.  225  to  22$ 

letter  from  a  republican  com. 
mander,dirclos'mg  Buonaparte's 
atrocities  in  that  country  ;  his 
impudent  and  hypocritical  af- 
fectation of  humanity  at  the 
sometime,  ii.  228,233 

his  treacherous  and  cruel  pro- 
ceedings in  the  subjection  of 
Venice,  i.  266  10269 

the  brilliancy  of  his  first  cam- 
paign entirely  owing  to  the 
talents  of  Btrthier,  iii.  127, 
129 

military  executions  by  his  orders 
on  whole-  towns  and  their  in- 
habitants during  the  campaigns 
of  1796  and  1797,  ii.  235 

his  return  to  France,  and  projects 
against  Switzerland,  ii.  236 

expedition  to  Egypt,  ii.  239 

motives  both  of  Buonaparte  and 
of  the  government  in  this  un- 
dertaking, 11.240 

the  fleet  sails,  and  arrives  at 
Malta  j  reduction  of  that 
island,  ii.  242 

the  troops  land  near  Alexandria, 
impudent  and  ridiculous  pro- 
clamation issued  by  Buona- 
parte, ii.  244 

aasault  and  capture  of  Alexandria, 
massacre  of  rhe  inhabitants,  ii\ 
246 

detestable  and  impious  proclama- 
tion issued  afterwards  by  Buo- 
naparte, ii.  248 

subsequent  operations  in  Egypt; 
military  character  of  the  Ma. 
nvlukes,  ii.  250  to  252 

civil  and  military  administration 
of  the  French  io  that  country, 
ii.  252 

public  scientific  and  other  esta- 
blishments formed,  ii.  253, 
(i.  317)  iasurrtction 


INDEX. 

(BUONAPARTE,  NAPOLEONE, 
continued.) 

insurrection  at  Can  o;  andslaugh- 
ter  of  the  inhabitants,  ii.  156 

Buonaparte  prepares  to  march 
into  Syria;  proclamation  issued 
by  him  before  his  departure 
from  Cairo,  ii.  258  to  260 

capture  of  El-Arish,  and  of 
Gaza,  ii.  260,  261 

attack  and  capture  of  Jaffa,  ii. 
261,  262 

narrative  of  the  attrockies  of 
Buonaparte  here ; — of  the  mas- 
sacre  of  the  garrison,  ii.  263 

— .  of  his  poisoning  his  own  sick 
soldiers,  ii.  266 

violence  and  rapacity  of  the 
French  troops  at  this  city,  ii. 
271 

Buonaparte  proceeds  towards 
Acre  ;  siege  and  heroic  de- 
fence of  this  place,  ii.  272  to 
286 

his  disgraceful  retreat,  and  trl- 
umfbant  re-entry  into  Cairo, 
ii.  287  to  291 

his  profane  threat  if  he  should 
ever  obtain  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem, ii.  289 

Buonaparte's  unpleasant  situation 
in  the  army  after  this  time  ; 
his  return  to  France,  ii.  291 
to  294.,  ii.  329) 

~-  letter  of  a  French  general  on 
this  subject,  iii.  201 

Kate  in  which  he  found  that 
country,  and  the  government, 
ii.  294  to  297 

Vis  reception  by  the  people, 
and  the  Directory  and  Coun- 
cils, ii.  297 

revolution  of  gth  November 
1799,  »•  299 

—  his  negociation  with  Barras 
after  this  transaction,  i.  185 
to  187 

policy  of  Buonaparte  in  the  ad- 
ministratioa  of  his  usurped 
power,  distributing  public  of-, 


(BUONAPARTE,  NAPOLEOXE» 

continued;) 

ficcs  among  all  the  different 
parties,  ii.   301 

he  completely  abolishes  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  ii.  302 

his  pae.ric  professions ;  and  let- 
ter to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  ii.  303  to  396 

—  answer  of  Lord  Grfenville  to 
this  communication,  ii.  306 
to  308 

treachery  of  Buonaparte   towards 
EngUnd    even    at    the   same     • 
moment,   ii.  308 

his  measures  to  quell  the  distur- 
bances in  the  western  and 
southern  departments,  ii.  308, 
309.  (See  also  i.  142  to  146) 

formation  of  an  army  of  reserve 
at  DijOn  ;  Buonaparte's  hypo- 
critical proclamation  on  this 
occasion,  ii.  310 

-  march  of  this  army  into  Italy} 
battle  of  Marengo,  and  its 
important  consequences,  ii. 
312  to  317 

successes or'Moreau  in  Germany, 
and  treaty  of  Luneville,  ii. 
318 

after  this  period,  the  inveterate 
hostility  of  Buonaparte  di- 
rected peculiarly  against  Eng- 
land, ii.  319 

the  infernal  machine,  and  all' 
other  plots,  falsely  attributed 
by  him  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, ii.  320 

by  his  intrigues  he  accomplishes 
.   the  formation  of  the  Northern 
Confederacy,  ii.  321 

the  preliminaries  of  peace  with 
England  not  signed  till  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  actual 
departure  of  the  French  forces 
frors  Egypt,  'ii.  322 

—  proofs  of  this  fact,  ii.  323 

his   subsequent  insolent  and  of- 
fensive   conduct   both   before 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
7  definitive 
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(BUONAFARTK,  NAPOLEONE, 

continued.) 

definitive   treaty,   ii.    324  to 
3z6 

good  effect*  to  England  of  the 
fljort-lived  peace  of  Amirns, 
ii.  326 

his  rre achery  and  motives  in  the 
expr.diti.in  to  bt.  Donvngo,  ii. 
3*7 

effects  of"  his  Concordat  with  the 
Pope,  ii.  328 

his  "SMblis  ment  of  the  Legion 
of  H  rour,  ji.  328 

Annual  violations  by  Buonaparte 
of  his  own  constitutions,  ii. 
329 

his  vulgar  and  d'fgufting  conduct 
and  language  in  his  intercourse 
with  foreign  Sovereigns,  and 
in  his  own  court,  ii.  336 

travelling  and  ttate  expences  of 
Buonaparte  compared  with 
those  of  Louis  XVI.,  ii.  331 

pamphlet  by  Bnurrienne  (late 
Buonaparte's  confidential  fe- 
eretwy)  entitled  "  The  Livre- 
rougeoJ  the  Confuhr  Court ;" 
extracts  from  this  work,  re- 
specting the  revolutionsry 
finance!,  and  the  pecuniary 
grants  of  Buonaparte  to  his 
relations  and  in  his  fecret  ex- 
pences, ii.  33Z  to  344 

present  domeftic  fituation  of 
France,  ii.  344 

calculation  of  the  number  of 
perfons  who  had  perifhed  by 
the  commands  of  Buonaparte 
before  his  eftablilhm-nt  on 
the  Confular  throne,  ii.  346 
to  348 

fummary  of  his  character,  ii. 
348 

ludicrous  fpecimen  of  the  regular 
leflbns  given  him,  on  his 
aflumption  of  'he  fuprf-me 
power,  for  behaving  Ike  a 
ki*r,  ii.  369 

fpecimens  of  difgufting  and  fa- 


(BuONAPAKTK,  NAP  ;i£  OHZ^ 

Continued.) 

crilegious  compliments  paid  t* 
him  and  his  wife  in  addrefs:s 
from  his  public  functionaries, 

."-.373,  374 
his   indig  nee,  with   his  brother 

Luci.  n,  in   the  spring  of  the 

year  1795,   ''•  3*9 
Buon  apai  te  con  trait-  d  with  Piche- 

giu,  ii.  149  to  151 

—  with  Moreau,  i.  75  re 77 
the    generai ship   of   Buonaparte 

compared  w.th  ihar  ,>f  Pichrgni 
and  of  Mordau,  ii.  106,  107 

Buonaparte  enabled  to  command 
the  peace  of  Leoben  by  the 
difint<;refted  and  gTerous  af- 
fiitance  of  M)  eau,  i.  33 

his  subfequent  jc-aloufy  ar.d  in- 
grathude  during  "  Moreau's 
ftate  of  retirement  in  1798,  i. 

3» 

—  magnanimous  return  made  by 
Moreau    for   this    behaviour, 

'•39 

enabled  to  gain  the  battle  of 
Marengo  by  the  fuccefses  of 
Moreau  in  Germany,  i.  56, 

.57 

his  reception  of  Moreau  at  Paris 
after  chat  vi&ory,  i.  60 

his  interested  contrivance  to  elude 
the  promife  given  by  Moreau 
to  the  Emperor,  thar  Tufcany 
ihould  remain  to  the  A^ftrian 
Grand  Duke,  i.  66  to  70 

his  mean  conduct  in  feducing 
and  feparat'mg  from  Moreau 
all  the  officers  and  fo'diers 
attached  to  that  general;  Mo- 
reau's populariry,  notwith- 
ftmding,  i.  70  to  72 

Moreau'»difint- reft'd  conduct  at 
the  head ofthe army,  in  punifh- 
ing  extortion  and  plunder, 
contrasted  with  the  Dppoiite 
courfeof  Buonaparr- ;  curious 
anecdote  of  the  latter  and  Au- 
gereau,  i.  73  to  75,  a6c,  ^70 
Moreau's 
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E,  NAPOJLEONE, 
continued) 

Moreau's  undifguiud  difappro- 
bation  of  Buonaparte's  govern- 
ment, and  answer  to  an  over- 
ture made  personally  by  him, 
i.  77  to  80 

intercepted  letter  from  him  in 
Egypt  to  his  brother  Jofeph, 
ii.  187  note 

•—  remarks  on  this  letter,  ii.  365 

letter  from  pope  Pius  VI  to  him 
in   February     1797,    and    his 
anfwer,  ii.  179,   180  note 
BUONAPARTE,   Madame   NAPO- 
LCONE,  memoirs  of,  11.351 

her  first  marriage,  and  family,  ii. 

351 

ufual  fociety  o.f  herfelf  and  her 
huiband,  revolutionary  and 
infamous  characters,  ii.  352 

instance  of  her  conjugal  morali'y, 
ii.  354 

conduct  of  her  hufoand  (M.  de 
Beauharnois)  in  the  States 
General  i  his  arrest,  and  exe- 
cution, ii.  354 

her  iituition  afcer  his  death, 
wi:h  Legendre  and  Bjrr,i> ; 
her  conduct  while  living  with 
the  latter  ii.  358 

introduced  by  Barns  to  her  pre- 
fent  huibind  ;  effects  produced 
bythis  union,  on  her  charac- 
ter and  fituation,  51.360,  36z 

her  diftrefles,  and  conjugal  beha- 
viour, during  Buonaparte's  ab- 
fence  in  Eg\pt,  ii.  363 

ludicrous  fpecimens  of  the  regu- 
lar lefibns  and  inftructions 
given  her  on  the  ufurpation  of 
the  government  by  her  huf- 
band,  for  her  behaviour,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  her  eti- 
quette,as  a  queen,  11.368  to  37Z 

difgufting  and  fulfome  compli- 
ments paid  to  her  in  addrcfies 
-from  the  public  functionaries, 
ii.  372  to  374 


(BUONAPARTE,  Madame  NAPO- 
LEONE,  continued.) 

her  enormous  profusion  and  lux- 
ury, ii.  374 

prefents  defigned  by  her  for 
the  Emprefs  of  R'jlfia  arid"  the 
Q^aeen  of  Pruffia ;  declined 
by  the  former,  ii.  377 

her  difagreements  with  the  indi- 
viduals of  her  huftund's  family, 

'"''  377  _ 

her  furviving  children,   ii.    378 
BUONAPARTE.    For  the  other  fe- 
males of  this  family,    fee    the 
articles  BACCHIOCHI  ;    BOR- 
CHESE;  M  UK  AT,  Madame  j 
RANIOLINI}      and      SAN- 
TA CRUCE. 
C 

CADOUDAL,  GKORGt,(otherwife 
called  only  Georges,)  memoirs 
of,  ii!.  86 

his  birth  and  pdtication,  iii.  S6 

his  (ituation  and  fentiments  at 
the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution, iii.  87 

joins  the  Vendean  infurgents 
on  the  murder  of  his  nearest 
relations  by  the  -republicans 
in  1793,  Hi.  87 

appointed  to  a  command  in  the 
roya'.ift  army ;  dirUnguiflies 
himfelf  on  feveral  occjfions  in 
this  lituation,  iii.  88 

his  conduct  on  the  fuppreffion  of 
the  royalift  infurrecticn  by 
Buonaparte,  iii.  90 

—  his  convention  with  General 
Brune,  which  was  treacher- 
cufly  violatetlby  the  latter,  iii. 
90 

retufes  a  republican  command 
offered  him  by  Buonaparte  $ 
jealoufy  of  the  latter  in  con- 
fequence,  which  determines 
Georges  to  be  again  h> 
enemy,  iii.  91 

unjuftly  accufed  by   Buonaparte 

[d'fficultirs 


4:4  IN 

(CADOUBA  L,  GEOSCE, 

continued. ) 

of   an    attempt    to    afTallina'e 
him,  iii.  92 

difficulties  und;r  which  the  roy- 
alist chiefs  laboured,  iii.  92 
popularity     of    Georges    among 

the  royalifts,  iii.  93 
«onftancy    and    magnanimity   of 

his  character,  iii.  03 
particulars    refprcti^g  his  '.Tipri- 
for.ment  and  his  taft  moments, 
iii.   93  note 

CaJfand,  ifland  of?  bold  entrrprife 
of  Moreau  to  gain  poUellion 
of  this  iflind,  preparatory  to 
frrming  the  fiege  of  Sluys, 
i.  16 

Cjin,    this     appellation    given     to 
Chenier   from  his    facrifklag 
his  brother,  :ii.  401 
Cairo  ;  inforrection  at   againft   the 
French,   and  flaughter  of  the 
inhabitants,  ii.  256,  257 
firgr    and     capture     of  by    the 

Br  tiih  and  Turks,  iii.  170 
.CAMBACERES,  memoirs  of,  '111.144 
his  firuation  and  character  before 

the  Revolution,  iii.  244 
elected  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion ;  his  conduct  in  that-af- 
fembly,  and  vote  on  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  King,  iii.  145 
procures  two  remarkable  decrees 
refpecting  illegitimate  c  hikiren 
and    divorces ;    tonfequences 
of  tht»fe  decrees,  iii.  246 
his   fubfrquent   condudl   in    the 
Convention,  during  the  time 
of  Robefpterre,  and  after  that 
tyrant's  death,  iii.  247 
he  was  the  caufe  of  the  meafures 
which   produced  the   ftruggle 
between  the  factions  of  Paris 
and  the  troops  of  the  Conven- 
tion, iii.  248 

appointed  firit  fecretary  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred;  his 
intrigues  againft  the  directorial 
coniritu'ion,  iii.  249 

into      the     Natioaai 


EX. 

(CAMBACERE?,  continued.; 
Jniti'utr;  his  fpeech  on  that 
cccjfmn,  iii.  250 

appointed  minifter  of  juftice,  and 
afterward?  SecondConful,iii.2  5 1 

his  extraction,    and  perfcnal   ap- 
pearance, iii.  25 1 

Ca".f.ngn  of  1 7  94  and  1795  (Pichc- 
tru's).in  Flanders  and  Holland, 
ii.  18  to  87  | 

—  nt-vr  f)(rem  of  tactics  intro- 
duced    by     Pichejru    in   this 
campaign,  ii.  87  to  90 

(Pichegru's)  of  1795,  ii.   98  to 

IO) 

of  179  b(Moreau's),).  201027: 
his  retreat,  28  to  31 

—  Buonaparte's,    in    Italy,    it. 
219  to  224 

of  1799  in  Italy  (Moreau's),  i. 

43  *  5* 
in    i,witzei!and  (Waffena's),  ii. 

299  to  310 
of  iSoo  in  Gtrmany(Woreau'f-), 

i.  53  to  59,  61 10-65 

—  in    Italy    (Buonaparte's),  ii. 
312  to^jy 

of  the  Britifh  army  in  Egypt,- iii. 

153  to  »73 

'•Car'uaturt  of  Buonaparte  and  Sieyes 

exh'bked  at  Paris,  i.  102  not* 

•Carnal,  hir  pretended  excellence  as 

an  engineer  and  a    ftatestnan 

juftly  eftimated,    ii.    i€,    17 

note 

•Carrier,  his  favage    ferocity  in  'La 

Vendee,  ii.  ic6  to  108 
Cjrtes  de  Sure!/.     See   the  article 

Pa/u. 

Ca/aro,  battle  of,  i.  44,  45 
Cauav,  Pichegru    repulfed  by    the 
Auftrians  at  this  place   in   the 
campaign  of  1 794,  ii.  r8 
the    combined  armies  reviewed 
here  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, ii.  19 

•  Ca:lcartj  Lord,  distinguishes  him- 
self in  an  attack  on  the  French 
at  Geider  Malsel,  ii.  3 1 

Cflintau, 
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Catlneatt,  a  priest,  the  first  chief 
in  the  Vendean  insurrection, 
iii.  96 

resigns  to  the  Marquis  de  Beau- 
champ,  iii.  97 

Cayenne  ;  narrative  of  the  de porta- 
tion  of  Pichegru  and  his  com- 
panions to  this  place,  and  of 
their  treatment  while  here, 
ii.  134  to  143  _ 

Cb.jlher:  hisjacobinicaJ  proceeding^ 
and  magistracy,  at  Lyons ;  his 
execution;  impious  feast  cele- 
brated to  his  memory,  i.  116 
to  u3 

Cbarttttt  the  Vendean  chief;  his 
character,  exploits,  and  death, 
Hi.  99,  loj,  in,  m,  115 
Ci-arlet  tbt  Ninth,  a  tragedy  by 
Chenier ;  some  account  of  it, 
iii.  395,  396 

CHFNIER,  MARIE  JOSEPH,  me- 
moirs of,  iii.  395 

his  birth,  education,  and  early 
revolutionary  and  literary  ca- 
reer, iii.  395,  396 

some  account  of  his  tragedy 
of  Charles  the  Ninth,  iii.  396 

sends  his  brother  to  the  scaffold, 
from  envy  of  his  literary 
superiority,  iii.  397 

account  of  several  of  hiswoiks, 
iii.  398 

appointed  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  and  declared 
by  the  Directory  on  the  CLamp 
de  Mars  the  first  of  French 
_  posts,  iil.  398,  399 

critical  attacks  on  him,  notwith- 
standing, iii.  399 

his  conduct  in  the  National 
Convention,  and  subsequent 
assemblies  ;  and  successively 
towards  all  the  chiefs  of  par- 
tics,  iii.  399,400 

appointed  finally  by  Buonaparte 
director  over  the  public  and 
private  instruction  in  France, 
iii.  401 

frequently    reproached  in  public 


CHE  MIR,  MARIE  JOSEPH, 

continued) 

with  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
iii.  40 r 

Cbellei,  the  Vendt  an  royalists  de- 
feated under  the  walls  of  this 
place,  iii.  104 

Chouan,  origin  of  this  name  uncer* 
tain,  iii.  116 

CXOUAN  WAR.     See  the   article 


Chrgy  (French),  dreadful  effects- of 
the  revolutionary  measures 
pursued  against  them,  i.  211, 
212 

Cologne,  the  Austrians  driven  across 
the  Rhine  at  this  place  by 
Jourdan  in  the  campaign  of 
1794,  ii.  63 

Column,  the  constitutional,  dug  up 
by  the  troops  and  carried  be- 
fore them  in  thf-ir  march 
towards  Paris  j  thus  not  fast- 
ingit,  ii.  iza  note 

CMinerciil  sjpfularitns,  instances  of 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposedin  France,  i.  147,  148 

Complimentary  epithets,  curious  list 
of  many  bestowc-d  by  Riouffe 
on  different  ministers  and  men 
in  power,  i.  365 

specimens  of  compliments  paid  to 
Buonaparte  and  hii  wife  in 
addrertes  from  his  public  func- 
tionaries, ii.  373,  374 

Comtat  Vtnausin ;  seizure  of  this 
province  by  the  French,  and 
•afialfiiiation  of  the  fufpected 
persons  here,  iii.  143  to  145 

Concordat,  effects  of  this  mcafure  on 
the  interefts  of  religion,  ii. 
32* 

Conde,  peculiar  luftre  of  this  branch 

of  the  Bourbon  family,  iii.  3,  4 

three  generations  of  them   (the 

father,  fon,   and   grandfather) 

at      once     nobly     diftinguifh 

themfelves  in  an  engagement 

during  the  campaign,  of  1793, 

iii.  28 

v  z  C-J. 


CtnJS,  Prince  oij  )e.ives  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lotion,  and  aifembles  an  army 
of  emigrants,  iii.  7,  8 
ki>  difficulties,  and  exertions,  In 
effecting  this;  interview  ot  the 
Emperor  and  the  KingofPruf- 
fta  at  Filnitz,  and  re  Cult  ot 
that  meeting,  ii.  10  to  IT. 
the  emigrants  expelled  from 
Worms  by  the  Elector,  iii.  13 

—  again  embodied,    near   Cob. 
It-ntz  ;     co-operation    of   the 
Emperor    and    the     King   of 
Pru^iia;  manifeftoeii  ilTued,  iii. 

14 

declaration  of  the  French  Prin- 
ces, iii.  16 

f  rrugthof  the  emigrants  in  the 
combined  array,  iii.  17 

tfceir  gallantry,  and  miiitiry 
appearance  and  condition^  iii. 
18 

treachtry  of  the  Kin»  of  Prufiii 
to  their  caulc,  ui.  19  to  22 

—  difcrei's   to  wrich  they  were 
consequently  reduced,  iii.  22, 
23 

firmnefs  and  generofity  of  the 
French  Princes  in  this  adver- 
<i;y,  iii.  2.6 

campaign  of  i?93»  iii«  27  to  32 
umpaigas  of  1794  and  1795,  iii. 

3* 
campa'g«  of  1796,  iii. 33  1036 

the  army  of  Conde  taken  into  the 
fsrvice  of  RulTu,  and  marched 
into  Poland,  iii.  36 

campaign  of  1 799  on  the  frontiers 
of  Switzerland,  iii.  37 

the  army  of  Conde  difbanded,  on 
the  peace  of  Luneville  ;  efta- 
bliihment  and  competition  of 
this  army,  iii.  40 

Confjpiracitt,  number  of  thofe  pre- 
tended to  have  been  difcov-r- 
ed  by  the  different  faftiors 
during  the  Revolution,  iii. 
286 


Cwfritixnt  jffjl-ir'riy)  character  o.>, 
iii.  255,  2  56 

Cinvintion,  National,  Jntcrefring 
narrjtivc  of  its  ftruggk  \viJi 
the  factions  of  Paris  relpecting 
the  re-election  of  the  two- 
thirds,  ii.  209  to  215 
general  character  of  this  afTembly, 
from  a  futnmary  of  its  atts,  ii. 
216,  217 

Cowentt',  Madame  Buonaparte  stn'iw 
tifiires  to  be  permitted  to 
found  fomc,  but  is  refuted  by 
her  fon  Napolecne,  ii.  176 

Carjica,  fpscuUtions  of  Roufleau. 
and  of  Volncy  relative  to  this 
country,  i.  217,  218 

Ciakrtt  afrair  of  his  narrative  rc- 
fp-ccing  the  la:e  attempt  of 
Buonapaite  for  the  murder  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  his  family  at 
VVarfaw  by  means  of  poifon, 
iii.  79  to  85 
D 

Daxican,  General,  his  condirt  in 
the  ftruggle  b-tween  the  Con- 
vention and  the  fections  of 
Paris  refyecYing  the  re-elec- 
tion of  the  two-thirds,  ii.  211 
to  2 15 

[fArgenteauy  Genera!,  his  extra- 
ordinary conduft  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1796  in  Italy,  ii. 
220  to  222,  224 

Dauphin,  this  name  given  to  Mo- 
reau  by  the  foldiers  and  the 
people,  i.  "ji  note 

DAVI  B,  memoirs  of,  i.  369 

fjme    remarkable  pieces  painted 
by  him   on  different  occafions 
during  the  Revolution,  i.  369 
his  fi'.uation  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  conduct  in  the  early 
periods  of  it,  i.  370 
(hocking  inftance  of  his  cool  re- 
volutionary   barbarity    in  the 
pr.idltce  of  his  arr,  i.   371 
eleded  to  the  Convention  ;  his 
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(DAVID,  continued) 
fanguinary    conduit    in    that 
afiembly,  i.  371 

another  ho-rid  anecdote  of  his 
jacebinicil  cruelty  and  infcn- 
fibiliry,  i.  372 

he  haftcns  the  execution  of  the 
Qjaeen  and  of  Madame  Eli- 
zabeth ;  anecdote  of  his  brutal 
vifit  to  the-  lattei,  i.  373 

hh  cowsrHice  on  the  arr<-ft  of 
Robeipierre  ;  and  his  ihoclcing 
hoafts  afterwards  in  prifjn,  i. 

374 

telcafrd  ;  joins  in  dirT-rent  at- 
tempts to  re-eftablilh  jacobin 
clubs,  i.  375 

his  fpeech  on  the  motion  of 
Barrere  refpcctmg  French  ar- 
tifts,  i  375 

his  prof? flio.'ial  and  political  cha- 
racter; and  pcrfon,  i.  3-76, 

377 

Decree  of  the  French  Convention 
ordering  no  quarter  to  be  given 
to  the  Britilh  or  Hanoverian 
troops,  ii.  31 

behaviour    of    different   French 
generals  on  this  occafion;   of 
»         Pichrgru,  ii.  31 

—  of  Van  Dammr,  ii.  33 

—  of  Moreau,  i.  14 

of  the  Duke  of  York,  ii.  34' 
behaviour  of  the  Duke   D'Eng- 
hien  on  a  fimilar  decree  re- 
fpetllng   the   emigrants,    iii. 
30 

B'Elbe'c  elefted  generaliffimo  of 
the  Vendean  royalifts,  iii.  99 

D:  Ri>,mei,  Count  Albert,,  refigns 
the  command  of  the  French 
fleetin  1790,  on  the  principles 
of  anarchy  being  fpread  among 
the  crews  by  the  emifTaries  of 
the  National  AflTembly,.i.  358 

Drjmarets,  fecretary  to  Fouche;  his 
character,  and  anecdotes"  of 
him,  i.  166 

Directory  .-    Pichegru's    fent-ments 


(Directory,  coirlnued) 
refpecting  this  foim  of  govern- 
ment, ii.  156,  159 

Divorces  for  incompatability-  of 
tempers  allowed  by  the  Con- 
vention; confequencis  of  this 
meafure,  iii.  246 

Dog,  anecdote  of  Buonaparte's  hor. 
rid  barbarity  to  one  while  a 
boy,  ii.  203 

Domiciliary  -vtjits  by  the  police  in 

France,  i.   147 

anecdote  of  one  at  midnight,  at 
an  inn  near  Aix,  i.  1 5-a 

Dommel,  paflage  of  by  P;chegru'» 
army  in  the  campaign  of  1794, 
ii.  6),  61 

Dqltt  General,  by  an  ingenious 
deception  prevents  the  fmall 
force  under  Lord  Moira  from 
b-  ing  attacked  by  the  French, 
during  the  campaign  of  1794, 
ii.  41 

Dnke,  Mr.  ;  reports  of  Regniei,  as 
grand  judge,  respecting  this 
gentleman,  iii  2.65,  276 
the  articles  of  h  s  pretended  cor. 
refpondence  moftly  forgeries, 
iii.  370  to  373 

Data's  Ctcance  commands  the  ex- 
ecution of  one  of  his  fons  ai 
an  emigrant,  ii.  109 
tett  of  patriot!  fm  propofed  by  hira 
in  the  Jacobin  Club,  ii.  208 
note 

DUFOUR,  General,  memoirs  of,  i. 

.»34 

his  fituation  before,  and  at  the 
commencement  of,  the  Revo- 
lution, i.  234 

his  horrid  cruelties  at  Lyons  and 
in  La  V,-nt!ce,  i.  2.34 

his  fituation  in  the  years  1795 
and  1796,  i.  235 

his  rid'culous  and  difguftlng  ha. 
rangue  to  Mengaud,  on  the 
appointment  of  the  latter  as 
directorial  cmiflary  in  Swit- 
zerland ; 
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(DuFoon,  continued) 
zerland ;  and  Mengaud's  rep'y, 
_i.  135,236 

his  profeffed  principles  in   1799 
contrafted  with  thofc  in  1793, 
1.23.7 
bis   manners,    and  character,  !. 

23» 

DVMAS,  General,  memoirs  of,  i. 
226 

his  condition  before,  and  in  the 
early  periods  of,  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.  226 

cppofes  the  jacobins  in  the  Second 
Aflembly,  i.  228. 

rlededin  1795  to  the  Council  of 
Ancients  j  condemned,  with 
Pichegru,  on  the  revolution  of 
the  4th  September  1797  ;  es- 
capes into  Germany,  and  there 
writes  a  military  journal,  i.  230 

appointed  to  the  Council  of  State, 
i.  232 

his  general  charadler,  and   p?r- 

fonal  appearance,  i.  233 
Du^esney   (the  deputy)  caufes  his 
father    to   be    guillotined    for 
chiming  hint  as   his  Ion,   ii. 
109 

E 
Ecwcirijit,    definition  of,    i.     191 

note 

Education,  hint  on  the  fabjeft  of 
Englilh  parents  sending  their 
children  to  be  educated  in 
France,  Hi.  401 

See  alfo  the  article  Schools. 
Egyft,    treachery    of    Buonapar'e 
eontrafltd    with  the    conduct 
of  other  invaders  of  thiscoun- 

tryi'-324 
*arr.|)4ign  or  the  Britifh  army  in 

Egypt,  iii.  153  to  173 
%>~_  of  'he  French,  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.    See  the  articles  fit  /- 
i«  APART*,    Napoleone,   (ii. 
*39  to  294) ;    MKNOU  j    and 
names  of  places. 
Gei.eral  Bertbiei's  Hlftoryof  the 


(.EVyif,  continoed.) 
Campaigns    in   this    country, 
iii.  137 

the  preliminaries  of  peace  with 
England  aottfgned  by  Buona- 
parte till  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  actual  departure  of 
the  French  forces  from  Egypt, 
ii.  322 

proofs  of  this  fa£r,  ii.  323 
E'.- Ar[/bt*'Aen by  the  French, ii.  260 
Eiixabetb,    Princefs  j    anecdote   of 
the  brutal  vilit  of  David  to  her 
in  prifon,  i.  373 

Emigrants,  different  treatment 
which  they  have  received  from 
the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  iii. 
7  top 

—  heroic  anecdote  of  a  nobm 
emigrant  when  expiring  on  ihe 
field  of  battle,  i'i  31 

the   lift   of    emigrants   the-  true 
Legion  of  Honour,  ii.  150 
See    alfo  the   article  Cor.ic, 

Prrct  *£ 
Er:eyclope.r>fli,  de.ni';t!on   of,  i.  191 

note 

ENGHIEN,  Duke  of;  memoirs-of, 
iii.  t 

peculiar  luftre  of  the  Con'de  fa- 
mily ;  hjs  birth,  and  education, 
iii.  3,  4 

admirable  anecdote  of  his  fpiiit 
in  very  early  youth,  iii.  5 

commencement  of  his  military 
career,  iii.  6 

emigrjte*  at  the  b-ginnmg  of 
the  Revolution  with  his  father 
and  grandfather,  iii.  7 

formation  of  the  army  of  Con- 
de  ;  ftation  and  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Enghien  in  that  corps, 
iii.  8  to  20 

his  indignant  ardour  at  the 
treachery  of  the  King  of  Pruf- 
ua,  iii.  21 

djllrrfs  to  which  h<?  was  reduced, 
witk  the  other  French  Prin- 
«cs,  bj  tbit  treachery,  iii.  23 

•ekie 
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,  Duke   of,  continued) 
noble  inftance  of  his  benevolence 

and   delicate    generofity,    iii. 

24  to  26 
firmnefs  and    genercfity   of  the 

French  Princes  in  adverfity, 

iii.  26 
the   Duke   of    Enghien    diftin- 

guifhes  himfelf  greatly  in  the 

campaign  of  1793,  iii.  27  to 

3* 

«r-  anecdote  of  his  behaviour  res- 
pecting the  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention  forgiving  no  quarter 
to  the  emigrants,  iii.  30 

—  heroic  anecdote  of  a  noble 
emigrant  when  expiring  on  the 
field  of  battle,  iii.  31 

campaigns  of  1 794  and  1795,  iii. 

3* 

campaign  of  1796  ;  his  extraor- 
dinary gallantry  on  many  occa- 
fions,  iii.  34,  35 

•—  attack  and  capture-  of  the 
tete-du-pont  near  Huninguen  ; 
anecdote,  iii.  35,  36 

conducts  the  remnant  of  the 
army  of  Cande  into  Ruffian 
Poland,  iii.  36,  37 

campaign  of  1799  on   the  fro n 
tiers  of  Switzerland  ;  gallantry 
of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  iii. 

37  . 

campaign  of  1800;  anecdotes  of 

his  humanity  and   liberality  to 
republican    prisoners,  iii.    38, 

39 

the  army  of  Conde  dilbanded,  iii. 

40 
amiable  and  virtuous  character  of 

the  Duke  of  Enghien  in  his 

ftation  in  that  army,  iii.  41 
dbis  private  (ituation  afterwards  at 

Ettenheim,  and  when  arrefted 

by  the  banditti  of  Buonapatte, 

iii.  42 
his  removal  to  Paris,  imprifon- 

raent,  &c.  iii.  43 
piecefs  of  bis  mock  triaf,  and 


(ENGHIEN,  Duke  of,  continued) 
the  judgment,  iii.  44  to  51 

—  important  example  and  leflbn 
which  this   tranfacTion  holds 
out  to  all  Sovereigns,  iii.  52 

his  behaviour  at  his  trial  j  and 
his  inhuman  treatment  after 
his  fcizure,  Hi.  52 

his  manly  conduct  at  his  execu- 
tion, iii.  54 

his  character  delineated,  Sii.  55. 

reported  interference  of  Madame 
Buonaparte  with  her  huiband 
to  fpare  his  life,  iii.  56 

—  letter    from    the    Duke   of 
Enghien  to  Louis  XVIII.  on 
the  propof.il  made  to  his  Ma- 
jefty  by  the  King  of  Prufiia  to 
refign  his  right  of  fovereignty 
to  Buonaparte,  iii.  57 

religious  fervices  celebrated  in 
London  on  occafion  of  his 
murder,  iii.  61 

real  groundsof  the  charges  againft 
the  Duke  of  Enghi-n,  &c. 
iii.  284,  285 

Etiquette  of  the  ceremonies  neceflfary 
for  admidion  to  the  drawing- 
room  of  Madame  Buonaparte  j 
ludicrous  inftance  on  this  lub- 
jetf,  ii.  371,  372 

Exchange  (the)   at  Marfeilles  /hut 
up  every  day  at  three  o'clock 
by  beat  of  drum,  by  an  agent 
of  Fouche,  i.  150 
E 

Family  connefthnss  different  fyftema 
of  conduct  of  the  revolutionary 
chiefs  towards  their  relatives* 
ii.  109,  no 

Fashions,  female  ;  origins  of  feveral 
revolutionary  ones,  ii.  361 
note 

Feibemefi<3.n  anagram  ufed  as  a  figna. 
ture  by  Mehee  de  la  Touche, 
iii.  336,  366 

Fleurut,  battle  of,  ii.  37  to  39 

FON  TANKS,  memoirs  of,  iii.  390 
his 
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(FONTANES,  continued) 

his  fituation  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, iii.  390 

his  political  conduct  in  its  earlier 
periods,  iii.  391 

condemned  to  be  tranfported  to 
Cayenne,  but  efcapes,  iii.  392 

his  subfequent  literary  and  politi- 
cal career ;  at  laft  recalled,  and 
appointed  private  fecretary  to 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  iii.  392 

advanced  to  b'e  Prefident  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  iii.  393 

chofen  member  or  the  National 
Institute,  iii.  393 

hi*  laft  poetical  production,  iii. 

393 

his  late  refidence  in  London,  and 
treachery    on    his    return    to 
France,  iii.  393,  394 
Fcntenay  taken  by  the  Vendean  roy- 

aiiits,  iii.  97 

Fertuae-tellert  in  France,  i.  156   to 
158 

curious  fpecimea  of  one  of  their 

predictions,!.  156   note 
FOUCHE,  memoirs  of,  i.  103 

his  b'rth,  childhood,  adtniSfion 
into  the  order  of  the  Oratory, 
and  conduit  in  that  commu- 
nity,!. 103, 104 

On  the  abolition  of  monadic  in- 
ftitutions  he  marries,  and  be- 
comes a  republican  and  terror - 
ilr,  i.  105 

enters  very  early  into  the  Jacobin 
Club  at  Nantes  j  his  infamous 
conduct  in  that  Situation,  i, 
106 

elected  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion ;  fanguinary  proceedings 
which  accompanied  his  elec- 
tion, i.  107 

his  firit  entrance  at  the  Jacobin 
Club  at  Paris,  i.  107 

joins  tHe  party  of  the  Mountain, 
but  afterwards  procures  a  mif- 
fionto  the  depaitments,  i.  108 


(FouCHt,  continued) 
his  horrid  cruelties  at  Lyons  and 
Toalon,  i.  108  to  115 

—  Shocking  inftance  of  his  im- 
piety, i.  115  to  1:9 

his  barbarities  in  La  Vendee,  i, 
120,  121,  122  note,  (iii. 
ico) 

is  denounced  by  Robefpierre  for 
peculation,  and  expelled  from 
the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris,  i. 
121 

expelled  afterwards  from  the  Con- 
vention, i.  122 

his  fubfetjucnt  Situations,  till" ap- 
pointed minister  of  police,  i. 

has  been  undu'y  praifed  for  ta- 
lents in  this  office,!.  125 

f. -finer,  and  prefent,  Stiie  of  the 
French  police,!.  125 

delays  and  corruption  at  Fouche's 
bureau  ;  inftance,  i.  130 

innovations  introduced  by  him  ; 
I,  wi  h  regard  to  pafTes,  and 
f artts  dt  farete,  i.  130  to  132 

—  2,    in  licenSing  public  gam- 
bling-houfes,  i.   132 

—  3,  in  eltabliShing  ia  every  part 
an  innumerable  body  of  l^iej, 
i.  133 

—  4,    in  instituting  a  perpetual 
lottery,  i.  135 

—  5,    in   raifing   contributions 
from  the  public  women,  i.  137 

—  6,    in   converting  into  a  Spy 
every   perfon  to  whom  a  per- 
miffion  from  the  police  is  ne- 
celTary  for  gaining  a  livelihood* 
i.  138 

—  7,   in  greatly  increasing  the 
number  and  troublefome  regu- 
lations of  the  guird-houfes-  of 
Parts,  i.  140 

instances  of  the  tyranny  and  op- 
preffion  excercifed  by  F-ouche; 
i,    towards  an   old-  man    the 
owner  of  a  houfc  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood 
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(Fou CHZ,  continued.) 
iiourhood  of  the  Thuilleries,  i. 
141 

—  2,  in  the  treacherous  execu- 
tion of  Frotte  the  Vendean 
leader,  and  his  companions,  i. 
142  to  146 

domiciliary  vifits  by  the  police,  i. 

H7 

insecurity  of  commercial  fpecula. 
tion  ;  anecdote,  i.  147,  148 

various  other  inftances  of  op- 
prcflion  and  extortion  by 
Fouche  and  his  commifiaries, 
i.  149  to  153 

lift  of  all  perfons  in  Europe 
known  as  writers  or  public 
fpeakers  for  monarchy  or  re- 
ligion, diftributed  to  the  agents 
of  police  in  the  frontier  towns, 

.  '•  *53  ^  155 
fortune-tellers,  i.   156  to  158 
income,  and  falary,  of  Fouche,  i. 

158 

ftatement  of  tranfactions  connect. 
ed  with  the  police  during  his 
miniftry,  i.  159 

mutual  intrigues  of  Fouche  and 
of  Talleyrand  to  difplace  each 
other,  after  the  revolution  of 
9th  November  1799,  '•  x^°  to 
164 

Fouche  removed,  and  appointed 
Senator,  i.  165 

his  fhare  in  the  negotiation  with 
the  Swifs  Confulta,  i.  165 

his  general  conduce  in  the  bufi- 
ncfs  of  his  office,  i.  165 

his  perfonal  character  and  man- 
ners, i.  i6S 

France,  political  and  military  ftate 
of,  in  the  years  1793  anc*  I794» 
ii.  13  to  17,  46  to  47,  103, 
104 

{late  in  which  Buonaparte  found 
the  country  and  the  govern- 
ment at  his  return  from 
Egypt,  ».  *95  K> "97 


(France,  continued.) 
prefent  domeftic  ftate  of  France, 
i'.  344 

Frtemafom''  hJget  on  the  continent, 
the  nurfesof  the  revolutiona-y 
and  anarchical  principles,  hi, 
140 

FRZRE,  General,  .memoirs  of,  ui, 

403 

particulars  of  his  conduct  in  the 
late  feizure  of  Sir  George 
Rumbold,  iii.  403  note 
his  birth,  and  juvenile  years  ;  hi» 
military  fituationsin  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Revolution,  iii. 
406 

appointed  by  Buonaparte's  re- 
commendation a  chief  of  bat- 
talion; and  afterwards,  by  him, 
a  general  in  the  army  lent  to 
Hanover,  iii.  407,  408 
his  perfonal  appearance,  and  po- 
litical and  military  character, 
iii.  409,  410 

Frlan  ;  great  active  and  'political, 
as  well  as  learned,  characters 
who  have  been  formed  under 
their  inftructions,  ii.  3 

Frotte,  the  Vendean  chief;  narra- 
tive of  the  circumrtances  con- 
nected with  his  treacherous 
execution,  i.  143  to  145 

Fumes,    atrocities  of  Van  D?mme 
at  this  place  in  the  campaign 
of  179  3,  i.  147 
G 

Gambling- boujet  publicly  licensed  in 
France  by  Fouche,  i.  i  2 

Gantbeavme,  Admiral,  his  difgrace- 
ful  flattery  of  Jerome  Buona- 
parte, ii.  409,410 

GAR  AT,  memoirs  of,  iii.  375 
his  conduct  in  17*88  as   editor  of 
the     Journal     de    Paris,    iii, 

.  375 

his  humiliating  fupplications  for 

the  favour   and    patronage    of 

the  Duchefs  of  Polignac,  and 

I'ubfecjuent 


44* 
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(GARAT,  continued.) 
fubfequent     ingratitude,     iii. 
.376 

his  conduct  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Ailcnibly,  iii.  376, 

J77 

employed  and  pensioned  in  the 
caufe  of  the  royalifts,  whofe 
fecrets  he  betrays  to  the  re- 
publicans, if».  377,  378 

•^pointed  minifter  of"  juftice,  by 
the  influence  of  the  Girondists, 
iii.  378 

—  bis  conduct  in  that  fituation  ; 
his  atrocious  intolence  on  of- 
ficially announcing  to  the 
King  the  iintence  of  death, 
iii.  379 

removed  to  the  office  of  miniiter 
of  the  interior;  joins  the  Cor- 
deliers and  Jacobins  in  plan- 
ning the  deltruction  of  the 
Girondifts ;  character  given 
by  Danton  of  hi*  fervices>  iii. 
J79,  380 

b'«  iituation  after  the  fall  of 
Robefpierre;  he  publifl-.es  an 
account  of  his  own  revolution- 
ary conduct,  iii.  381 

curious  letter  from  him  to  that 
tyrant  during  his  reign,  in 
praife  of  his  eloquence,  iii. 
382 

b'afphemoufly  compares  himfclf, 
in  the  publication  juft  men- 
tioned, to  Jefus  Chrift  per- 
fecuted,  iii.  384 

appointed  ambafTador  to  Naples; 
his  infamous  conduct  there: 
recalled  by  being  elected  to 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
iii.  384 

ridiculously  recommends  to  the 
government  to  difpenfe  with 
the  troops'  levying  contribu- 
tions on  the  conquered  coun. 
tries,  iii.  38  ; 

feis  (hare  in  the  revolution  of 
9th  November  1799 }  ap- 


(GARAT,  continued.) 
pointed  in  confcquence  to  thr 
Confervative  Senate,  where 
he  is  lufpected  by  his  col- 
Jeajfues  of  treachery,  iii.  386, 
387- 

his  prefe-nt  favour  with  Buona- 
parte, iii.  387 

his  general  character,  iii. -387 
Gaxti    taken    by    the    French,    ii. 

260 

Gcneraltbip  of  Buonaparte,  of  Mo. 
reau,  and   of  Fichegru,  indi- 
vidually compared,  ii.  107 
Genoa,  violation  of  its  neutrality  by 
Buonaparte  in  1796,  iii.  190 
oblHnate  defence  of  this  city   by 
MafTena  in   1799,    *•    311  Co 
316 

—  dreadful  lofs  of  lives  fuftained 
during  the  fiege  and  blockade, 
i.  316 

—  extortion  of  Maflena  in  the 
midft  of  thefe    calamities,  i. 

3'7 
Cent  fArmety  account  of  this  corps, 

1.131    note,  iii.  314  note 
GEORGES.         See     the       article 

CADOUPAI. 
Gcvernment,  Pichegru's  fentiments, 

on   the   general  fubject  of,  ii. 

155  to  160 
Grave    inverted  by   the  French  in 

the  campaign  of  1794,   ii.   69 

—  furrenders,  ii.  79 
Guard-boufcs  at  Paris  ;  their  num- 
ber, and  troublefome   and  op- 
preflivere  u  ations,  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  Fouche,  i.  140 

Guidal,  General :  narrative  of  his 
conduct  with  refpect  to  Frotte,. 
the  Vendean  chief;  and  its 
confequences  to  himfelf,  i. 
143  to  146 

Gulihtine  recommended  by  Bruix  to 
be  frxed  permanently  on  board 
of  every  man-of-war,  frigate, 
cutter,  (loop,  and  boat,  in  the 
navy,  i.  360 
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Haguer.auy  lines  of,  forced  by  Ge- 
neral Pichegru,  ii.  9 
Hebert    poisons  his  wife,  and  fends 


44$ 

his  afiumprion  of  the  Confular 
throne,  how  to  behave  them- 
felves  in  thefe  characters,  ii. 
368  to  372 


his  brother  to  a  prism    where     Kleber,  General,  befiegcs  and  takes 


he.  is  afterwards  murdered,  ii. 

1  to 

Hobenlvden,  .battle  of,  i.   62,  63 
Holland,  invafion  and   conqueft  of, 

by  the  French  under  General 


Maeftricht  in  the  campaign  of 
.  1794,  ".  73  . 

his  able  and  judicious  conduit  in 
the  command  of  the  French 
army  in  Egypt,  iii.  149  to  151 


Pichegru,  in  the  campaign  of    K.nobclfdorjf,  Baron,  his  reply  to  the 


i794-5»  »>•  55  to87 
See  the  article  PICHEGRU. 
character  of  the  recent  new  con- 
Aitution,  iii   420,  42 1 

I 

Inferntl  machine,  the  plot  of,-falfely 
attributed  by  Buonaparte  to 
the  Biitifh  Government,  ii. 
320 


requeft  of  Sieyes  for  permiflion 
to  be  prefented  to  him,  i.  97 
Li 

\ndrtciei,  the  French  defeated  by 
the  combined  army  near  this 
place  in  the  campaign  of  1 794, 
ii.  1910  21 

enfuing  feige  and  capture  of 
Landrecies,ii.  21  to  24. 


Injlrufiioni,  official,  of  Genera!  An-     La  Rtveitiiere,  fhort  account  of,  ii. 


dreofTy  as  ambalTador  to  Eng- 
land, i.   333103-53 

Jaffa,    narrative  cf  the    atrocities 

committed     by       Buonaparte 

here;    of  his  maffacre  of  the 

garrifon,  11.263  to  266 

—  of  his  poifoning  his  own  ficlc 

foldiers,  ii.  266  10268 
violence    and    rapacity    of   the 
French  troops  at  this  crty,  ii. 
.271 

Jerufalem,     Buonaparte's     profane 

threat  if  he  ihould  ever  obtain 

pofleifion  of  this  place,  ii.  289 

j^«£«rf,.General,  appointed  to  the 

command  of  the  army  of  Italy 

fey    the    influence   of  Sieyes, 

but  killed  in  battle  foon  after 

this  event. i.  50,  51 

Jourdan,  .General,    particulars   re- 

fpedinghis  hiftory,  ii.  97,  98 

campaign  of   1794,    ii.  25,  to, 

***• 

K 

Ktrtgand  Queen,  ludicrous  fpecimen  s 
of  the  regular  leffons  given  to 
Buonaparte  an4  his  wife,  oa 


1*9    note 
tranfports   five   of  his  relations 
who  were  poor  and   trouble, 
fome,  ii.  109 
LASNES,  General,  memoirs  of,  i. 

283 

his  fituation  before,  and  conduct 
at  the  commencement  of,  the 
Revolution, i.  283 
appointed  an  officer  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  i.  283 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel} 
marries;    his  infamous   treat- 
ment of  his  firft  wife  and  her 
parents,  i.   284 

hit  firtt  acquaintance  with  Buo- 
naparte ;  and  (hare  with  him 
in  the  affair  againft  the  fections 
of  Paris,  and  in  the  campaigns 
of  179-6  and  1797  in  Italy,  i. 

.28>' 
his   horrid   cruelties  in  quelling 

the  revolts  in  Lombardy,  i. 
286 

accompanies  Buonaparte  to  and 
from  Egypt}  his  /hare  in  the 

revolution 
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S,  continued.) 
revolution   of  9th  November, 
1799-,  i.  287 

fenc  on  a  miflion  to  the  South  of 
France:  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Confular  Guard  ; 
his  conduct  in  this  ftatlon,  i. 
1*7 

arreiied  and  difgraced :  fent  as 
ambaffador  to  Portugal;  his 
conduct  in  that  country,  i. 
»88 

his  indelicate  infalt  to  Count  St. 
Julien  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo,  i.  83  note 

iecointre  Puyravtaux  (a  cornmiflary 
of  Fcuche),  inltances  of  his 
opprcHion  and  extortion  In  the 
departments,  i.  149  to  151 

Ltglorn  feized  and  plundered  in 
1796  by  Buonaparte,  iii.  191 

Legion  of  Honour,  account  and  cha- 
racter of  this  inftitutkm,  iii. 

i         263  note,  ii.  328 

the  lift  of  emigrants  the  true 
.Legion  of  Honour,  ii.  150 

Ltglslaii've  (or  Sccor.d]  Afi'embly, 
its  character  and  competition, 
iii  14 

Lt  TclHrr,  fervant  to  the  Director 
Barthelemy;  his  generous  af- 
fection to  his  naafter  in  adver- 
fity,  i.  274 

Litter  from  Pope  Pius  VI.  to  Buo- 
napaite  in  February  17975  i>> 
179  note 

—  the  anfwer,  ii.  180  note 
(intercepted)    from     Buonaparte 

in  Egypt  to  his  brother  Jofeph, 
ii.  287  note 

—  remarks   on   this   letter,    ii. 

3*5 

Fiom  Buonaparte  to  the  Conven- 
tional Deputies  in  i?93»  re- 
fptcting  the  maflacre  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Toulon  after  the 
liege  and  furrender  of  that 
place,  ii.  207 


(  Letter)  continued.) 
from  a  republican  general,  difclc- 
fing    fome     of    Buonaparte's 
atrocities   in  Italy,  ii.  228  to 

»33 

from  Buonaparte  on  ufurping 
the  fovereignty  of  France,  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
ii.  304  note 

—  anfwer  of  Lord  Grenville,  ii. 
306  to  308 

from  Louii  Buonaparte  in  Egypt 
to  his  bro:her  Joseph,  ii.  400 
to  402 

frora  the  Duke  of  Enghien  to 
Louis  XVIII.  i-n  the  propofal 
made  to  his  ftlajefty  by  the 
King  of  Pruflia  to  rcfign  his 
right  of  fovereigr.ty  to  Buo- 
naparte, iii,  57 

(curious)  from  Murat  to  the 
Jacobin  Club  after  the  death 
of  Marat,  iii.  186 

from  Genera)  Boyer  to  Lord 
Esrciley,  on  the  falfe  rumours 
refpecting  his  imprifontnent, 
iii.  222  note 

from  Regnier  to  Robefpierre, 
containing  a  detail  of  his  exer- 
tions in  the  caufe  of  jacobin- 
ii'rri,  iii.  260 

from  Garat  to  Robefpierre,  i» 
praife  of  his  eloquence,  iii. 
382 

curious  note  from  Mehee  de  la 
.Touche  to  the  fectioh  of  the 
Pantheon  in  September  1792, 
on  their  deliberation  refpect- 
ing ihe  future  form  of  govern- 
ment, iii.  334 

Liberty,  prefent  ftate  of  in  France; 
and  its  prefent  contrafted  with 
its  former  general  ftate  on  the 
Continent,  i.  126 

LINOIS,  Admiral,  memoirs  of,  iii. 
224 

his    Situation   beforehand  in  the 
firft  periods  of,  the  Revolu- 
tion; 
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(LiNois,  continued.) 
tion ;    commands    a     74-gun 
fliip  in   the  action  of  the  firft 
of  June  1794,  Hi.  225 

advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral 
by  Buonaparte  in  iSoo,  Hi. 
426 

narrative  of  the  two  actions  with 
Sir  James  Saumarez  in  July 
1831,  iii.  226 

—  the  French  Admiral's  exagge- 
rated account  of  thefe  events, 
iii.  231 

his  late  rencontre  with  our  China 

fleet,  iii.  233 

List  of  all  perfons  in  Europe  known 
as   writers  or  public  fpeakers 
for  monarchy  or  religion,  dis- 
tributed to  the  commiflaries  of 
police  in  the  frontier  towns  of 
France,  i.   15^  to  155 
L'rvre-rcuge  of  the  Confular  Court, 
carious  extracts  from,  ii.  332 
to  344 
Lsdi,  gallantry  of  General  Berthier 

in  the  battle  of,  iii.  129 
LOISON,  General,  memoirs  of,  5. 
241 

his  fituation  before  and  in  the 
earlieft  periods  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.  241 

his  conduct  on  the  loth  of 
Auguft  17915  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  general,  i.  242 

aifrfts  Buonaparte  againft  the 
factions  of  Paris;  fituation  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed, i.  243 

his  fubfequent  connection  with 
Buonaparte;  his,  extortion  in 
Holland  ;  afiifts  Buonaparte  in 
effecting  the  revolution  ofo,th 
November  1799,  '•  244 

his   fituation    fince,   i.  245 

his    perfon    and    character,     i. 

246 

Lvfttries,  perpetual,  eftablifhed   by 
Fouche,  i.  135  to  137    . 


Louis  XVIII,  memoirs  of,  iii. 
67 

his  excellent  character  in  the 
court  of  his  grandfather,  Iii. 
67 

his  conduct  in  the  Aflembly  of 
the  Notables  in  1787,  iii.  68 

continues  in  France  during  the 
early  periods  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, iii.  68 

implicated  by  La  Fajette  in  a 
pretended  confpiracy  of  the" 
Marquis  de  Favras  ;  his  con- 

*  defcenfion  on  this  occufion, 
iii.  69 

emigrates,  and  joins  the  other 
French  Princes  at  Coblentz  ; 
decree  of  the  Conftitutent  Af- 
fembly  in  confequence,  iii. 
7».  7i 

manifesto  of  the  French  Princes ; 
treachery  of  the  King  of" 
Pruffia  towards  them,  iii.  71, 

72,  (21,  22) 

death  of  the  young  Louis  XVII. ; 
proclamation  of  Louis  XVIII. 
by  the  emigrant  army  and  thfc 
Vendean  royalifts,  iii.  72,  73 

ordered  by  the  Venetian  govern, 
ment  to  quit  its  territory  ;  his 
fpirited  and  dignified  conduct 
on  this  occafion,  iii.  73 

attempt  in  1797  to  allaflinate 
him,  iii.  74 

acknowledged  as  King  by  the 
Emperor  Paul,  and  fettled  by 
him  at  Mittau ;  foon  after- 
wards ordered  to  leave  Ruflia, 
iii.  74 

his  noble  refignation  in  his  dif. 
trefs;  amiable  anecdote  of  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  iii. 

7S.76 

fettles  at  Warfaw,  iii.  77 
the  renunciation   of  the    throne 

of  France    propofed    to   him 

through    the    Piufliin  Prcfi- 

dent  Meyer,  iii.  77 
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(Louis  xvn t.  continued.) 
hjs  prefent  fituation  under  the 

Emperor  Alexander,  iii.  78 
late  attempt  of  Buonaparte  for 
the  murder  of  Louii  XVIII. 
and  his  family  at  Warfaw  by 
means  of  poifon,  iii.  79  to 
85 

Luge,  infamous  conduct  of  Auge- 
reau  at  this  place  in  1796,  i. 
260, 261 

Lynns,  bravery  of  the   inhabitants 
of  this  city  during  its  fiege  by 
the  troops  of  the  Convention, 
«    i.   108,  109 

horrid  cruelties  practifed  upon 
the  Lyonefe  after  its  furren- 
der,  i.  109  to  114 
Jacobinical  proceedings  and  ma- 
giftracy  of  Chattier;  his  ex- 
ecution, and  impious  feaft 
celebrated  tu  his  memory,  i. 
116  to  nS 

M 

Jftaestridt  taken  by  the  French  in 
the  campaign  of  1794.  »• 

73 

M~nfiulei,  character  of  their  mili- 
tary tactics,  ii.  250  to  252 

Mantua,  fiege  and  gallant  defence 
of,  iii.  191  to  194 

Marengo,  batt'e  of,  and  its  import- 
ant confequences,  ii.  314  to 
317 

character  of  this  battle,  i.  83 
note 

Mjr.;<  dntci'ette,  Queen  of  France, 
her  reply  on  being  interrogated 
reflecting  the  plots  of  the  5th 
and  6th  October  1789,  i.  175 
note 

MASSENA,  General,  memoirs  of, 

i.  250 

his  fituation  before  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, i.  290 

appointed  captain,  and  afterwjrdj 
general  of  brigade  ;  his  mili- 


(MASSENA,  continued.) 

tary  c.ireermthe  campaigns  of 
1793,1794,  and  1795,  i.  291 

his  exploits  in  the  campaign  of 
1796  in  Iraly,  i.  292 

campaign  of  1797,  i    294 

dispatched  Uy  Buonaparte  to 
Vienna,  and  afterward*  to 
Paris,  on  miflionj  relative  to 
peace;  his  reception  in  the 
latter  cap  t  •.),  i.  295 

on  the  departure  of  Buonaparte 
for  Egypt,  appointed  to  the 
comma  d  of  the  army  in  the 
Roman  territory,  i.  296 

his  infamous  extortions  and  pil- 
lage in  this  fituation,  i.  296 

is  at  length  compelled  by  the  dif- 
contents  of  the  inferior  offi- 
cers to  quit  his  command,  i. 
293 

his  brilliant  campaign  of  1709 
ifi  Switzerland,  i.  299  to  510 

invited  to  Paris  bv  Buonaparte 
aftf-r  the  revoluron  or  gth 
November  in  that  year,  i. 
310 

fucceeds  Championet  in  th*"  com- 
mand of  the  army  near  Genoa, 
'1.311 

h:s  obftinate  defence  of  that  city, 
i.  311 

dreadful  lofs  of  lives  fuftained 
during  the  fiege  and  blockade, 
i  316 

—  his  avance  and  extortion  in 
the  midit  of  thefe  calamities, 
i.  317 

intrufted  fora  ihort  time  with  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Inly 
afttr  the  battle  of  Marengo  j 
his  pecula'.ion  in  this  poll,  and 

»  ludicrous  reply  when  publicly 
reprimandej  by  Bu  -nap.irt:.  on 
this  account  after  his  retail  to 
Paris,!.  318 

his  fubfcquent  conduct  with  re- 
fpedt  to  Buonaparte,  i.  319 

his 
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h's  charafter,  and  perfon,  1.  319 
MEHGE  DE  LA  TOUCHE,  memoirs 

of,  iii.  319 
infamy  of  his  juvenile  years,  iii. 

330 
fent    as  a  revolutionary    fpy  to 

Peterfburgh,  iii.  331 
driven    from    Ruflia,   and  efta- 

blifhes    a  French    journal    at 

Warfaw,  iii.   331 
•rrefted  and  fent  out  of  Poland  on 

account  of  treachery,  iii.  332 
introduced    by    Danton   to    the 

clubs  on  arriving  at  Paris  ;   his 

conduct  on  the  loth  of  Auguft 

1792,  and  in  the  mafl'acres  of 

September,  iii.  331 
rrcognifed  in   1803  at  a  coffee- 

houfe  in  London  by  a  g-ntle- 

man.iii.  333 
his  curoui  note  to  the  fcdtton  of 

the  Pantheon    in    September 

1792,    on    their   deliberation 

refpecting  the  future  form  of 

government,  iii.  334 
k:s  literary  exertions  at  Paris  in 

the  caufe  of  the   Revolution, 

iii-  334 
af  pointed  firft.f-cretary  in   fome 

minifterial  offices,    but  forced 

to  refign,  iii.  335 
arrefted  and  tried  for  defrauding 

the    Government     of     l.irge 

Aims  of  money,  but  efcapes, 

"'•  335 

Joins  the  terronfts  agamft  the 
growing  influence  of  the  mo. 
derate  party  in  1797,  but  con. 
demned  bv  the  Directory  to 
mnfportatnn  with  Pichegru, 
iii.  336 

—  contrives,  however,  to  conceal 
liimfelf ;  and  is  afterwards  par- 
doned by  Barras,  iii.  337 

joins  the  j.icobin  party  againft 
the  Directory  in  1799*  "'• 

337.  338 

•n  the  revolution  in  November 
of  that  year,  petitions  Buona- 
jiarte  to  be  appointed  a  coun- 


ne  LA  TOCCHE, 
continued.) 
fellor  of  state,  without  effect, 

iii.  J 38 

hit  fubfequent  imprifonment  for 
a  libel  againft  the  Conftitudon; 
releafe ;  tranfportation,  and 
allowed  efcape  to  England  as  a 
fpy,  iii.  338>339 

hit  principal  object,  and  conduct, 
in  this  character,  iii.  339,  340 

applies  even  to  be  introduced  to 
one  of  the  Britirti  minifters  : 
anfwer  of  his  lordftiip  to  thi| 
application  ;  reply  of  Mehee, 
by  a  memorial,  iii.  341 

the  articles  of  his  pretended  cor- 
refpondence  with  Mr.  Drake 
moftly  forgeries,  iii.  370  t» 

.373 

his  future  advancement  to  a  mi- 
nifterial fituation  probable,  iii. 

373 

h:s  perfonal  appearance, and  man- 
ners, iii.  373 

Memorial  printed  by  Talleyrand 
to  Buonaparte  refpecting  En- 
gland j  extract  from,  5.  385  t» 

391 

by  Mehee  de  la  Touche  to  one 
of  the  Bvitifh  Miniftry,  on 
the  anfwer  of  his  lordfhip  to 
the  applicadaii  of  M^he'e  for 
an  introduction  to  biro,  iii 
341  note,  &  343 

Mengaiui  :  ridiculous  srrd  difgufting 
harangue  of  Dufour  to  him  on 
his  appointment  as  directorial 
erniHary  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
Mengaud's  reply,  i.  2,35,2-56 
MBNOU,  General,  memoiis  of,  iii. 
140 

before  the  Revolution,  a  fanatic 
freemason,  w.  140 

his  conduct  in  the  States  General 
and  the  National  Aflembly, 
iii.  141 

was  the  author  of  the  plan  of  a 
military  confcuption,  iii.  142 

h»     fubfequent    filiations,  and 
conduit 
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(Mr.Nou,  continued) 
corduct  on  varicns   occafions, 
in  the  AfTembiy,  iii.   1^4 
instigates  Jourdan  (the  iut-ttnoat ) 
to  the  aflaflination  of  the  fuf- 
pected  perfonsat  Avignon,  iii. 

'45 

his  fituation  and  conduct  on  the 
loth  of  Auguft  1792;  folicits 
unfuccefsr'ully  the  office  cf  the 
war  department,  iii.  146 

appointed  tr  ihe  chief  command  in 
/  La  Vendee;  deft-ated,  wound- 
ed, and  caftuered,  iii.  146 

bis  conduct  in  the  command  of 
the  army  near  Paris,  in  the 
flrugglc  b-tween  the  fectnns 
and  the  Convention  ;  areftrd, 
tried,  acquitted,  and  piomottd, 
iii.  147 

accorr.p  n'es Buonaparte toEgypt, 
iii.  149 

fucceeds  to  the  comrrand  in  that 
country  on  the  death  of  Kle- 
berj  alterations  produced  in  the 
ftate  of  the  arn.y  by  his  mean, 
intriguing,  and  incapable  con- 
c"uct,  ii;.  149 

arrival  and  larding  of  the  Bntifli 
army,  iii.  153  o  158 

firft  battle  rf  Alexandria,  iii.  158 

battle  of  the  lift  of  March,  iii. 
162 

Me  m  u  rejects  the  propofal  of  ihe 
British  for  a  convention,  fii. 
167 

arrefls  and  fends  to  Europe  feve- 
ralofhis  generals,  iii.  168 

arrival  of  the  Turks  } 'the  canal 
of  Al.-xandr'u  cut  by  the  En- 
gliffi,  iii.  1 68 

Rhimanich  loft;  a  French  de- 
tachment defeated  by  the 
Grand  Vizier,  iii.  169 

fiege  and  capitulation  of  Cairo, 

iii.  170 

fcafe  conduft  of  Menou,  iii.  171 
fie^e  and  capitulation  of  Akxan- 


continued) 
drla  ;  cxpullion  of  the  Frcnck 
from  Eg>pt,  iii.  1-72,  173 
his  temporary  difgrace,  and  fob- 
fequent    fituations,    after   his 
return  to  France,  iii.  174 
his    character    by    the    French 

writers,  iii.  176 

interefting  particulars  of  his    re- 
cent conduct   as    governor  of 
Piedmont,  iii.  175  note 
Merlin  de  Dcua:,  particulars  respeft- 

in^,  ii    48  no'e 
Meuse  (the  ,  Sir  yes  willed  to  make 

the  b-.undaiy  of  Fiance,  i.  95 
Meyer  ;  Dr.  his  political    character, 

i.    190  note 
Military  schools.     See    the   article 

Sffalt 

Malms,  General  Pichegru  receives 
his  •ducation  from  this  Older 
of  monks,  ii.  3 

he  refufes  their  folicitation  to  be- 
come a  member  of  their  com- 
munity, ii.  4 

bis  benevolence  in  1795  to  the 
furviving  members  of  this  or- 
der, ii.  Hi 
Mitt,  particulars  reflecting,  ii.   47 

note 

Afoira,  Lord,  joins  the  Duke  of 
York  in  Flanders  with  a  re- 
inforcement during  the  cam- 
paign of  1794,  ii.  40  to  42 
Mam,  defeat  of  the  republican  army 
at  this  place  by  the  royalifts, 
iii.  1 10 

Monte/ezw,  battle  of,  ii.  221,  222 
MoKtmtrency,  the  young  Baron, per- 
verted  by  his  tutor  Sieyes  to 
the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.  84,  8$ 
MOREAU,  Genera),  memoir*  of,  i. 

i 

his  birth,  i.  4 
character,  and  fate,  of  his  father, 

i.  4 

juvenile  years  of  Moreau;  he  heads 
an 
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(MORIAU,  continued) 
an  aflociation  of  the  young 
men  of  Rennes  in  defence  of 
the  parliament  againft  the  in- 
novations projected  by  the  mi- 
niftcrDi  Brienne,i.4 

—  his  diftinguifhsd  conduct  in 
this  fuuation,  i.  5 

en  a  change  of  adrniniftratior:, 
commanas  a  body  of  trojps 
againft  che  fame  parliament, 
to  enforce  the  ordrr  for  a  con- 
vocation of  the  States  General, 
i.  6 

his  moderation  on  the  fuccess  of 
this  enterprise,  i.  7 

on  the  formation  of  the  National 
Gu  irds,  is  elected  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  battalion  of  them,  i. 
8 

exceflive  eagernefs  and  applica- 
tion with  which  he  now  purfued 
military  Itudies,  i.  9 

compliments  paid  to  his  battalion 
by  the  reviewing  general  at  its 
fir  it  review,  i.  9 

his  conduct  on  the  formation  of 
the  conftitution  of  1793,  i.  n 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  general 
of  brigade,  i.  IT 

unfuccefsfu!  in  his  firft  engage- 
ment, but  highly  compliment- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  Brunf.viclc 
for  his  military  arrangements 
on  this  occafion,  i.  12 

forms  an  acquaintance  with  Pi- 
chegru,  '1.13 

promoted  by  that  general's  influ- 
ence to  a  command  under 
him  in  the  army  of  the  North, 

»•  13 

diftinguifheshimfelf  early  in  this 
fituation  by  (everal  important 
fuccefl'es,  i.  14 

courageoufly  difobeys  the  decree 
of  the  National  Convention  for 
refuting  quarter  to  t!ae  Eng'hh 
and  Hanoverians,  i.  14 

executes   a    bold    enterprife  in 


(MoREAU,  continued) 
forming  the  fjege  of  Sluyj,   i, 
16 

—  his  t»nder_care  of  the  health 
of  his  men  during  this  liege,  i. 

17 

appointed  to  the  temporary  com- 
mindofthe  army  dating  the 
illn-fs  ofPichegru;  his  difin- 
tereft'd  conduct  in  this  period, 
and  in  the  fubfequent  winter 
campaign  which  completed  the 
conquest  of  Holland,!.  1 7,  iS 

fucceeds  Picnegru  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  in  fpite  of 
his  enemies  a:  Paris,  i.  jS 

forms  in  1795  apian  of  defence 
for  Holland,  which  has  ever 
fince  been  followed,  i.  19 

removed  to  the  command  of  tfie 
army  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mof-l!'e,  on  the  refignation  of 
Pichegru,  i.  19 

progrefs  (in  this  fituation)  of  his 
tirft  cimpaign,  i.  zo 

forces  the  camp  of  General 
Wurmfcr,  repulfes  him,  panVs 
the  Rhine,  and  calcss  the  r^rt 
of  Kehl,  i.  20 

repeated  engagements  with  tha 
Archduke  Charles  and  other 
Auftrian  generals,  1,21  to  25 

grants  a  treaty  of  peace  to  the 
Elector  Palatine,  '1.25 

Compelled,  by  the  reverfes  of 
Jourd-in,  to  commence  his 
celebrated  retreat,  i.  26,  27 

ptogrefs  of  this  flciiful  and  me- 
morable enterprife,  i.  z8  to 

V 

—  iis  vaft  importance  and  advan- 
tage to  France  at  that  time,  i. 

31 

—  compared  with   the   retreats 
of   Xenophon  and  of  Marflul 
Belleifle.i.  32 

gen-.rovfly  fpares  twenty  thou- 
fa.-d  of  his  beft  Toops  to  re- 
inforce Buonaparte,!.  33 

again 
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,  continued) 
»gain  erodes  the  Rhine,  and  is 
purfulng      further      fuccefi'es 
when  he   receives  intelligence 
of  the  peace  of  Leoben,  i.  33 
becomes  fufpected  by  rhe  jacobin 
faction  in  the  Directory,  i.  34 
his  extraordinary  conduct  on   the 
triumph  cf  that   fjclicn,  and 
ths   confequent  tall  ot  Piche- 
gru,  i.  34  to  36 

—  refult  cf  this  conduct  to  him- 
feif,  i.  3610  38 

bis  fubfe  quent  Hate  of  retirement 
and  difgrace  in  1798  ;  jealoufy 
and  ingratitude  cf  Kuonapar»e 
towards  him  during  this  p.  rioci, 
i.  38 

—  his  magnanimous   return  for 
this  behaviour,  i.  39 

is  appointed  infye&jr-general  to 
the  army  of  Italy,  under  Sche-  ' 
rer,  i.  39 

—  his  true  patriotifm  in  fubmit- 
ing  to  this  fnuation,  i.  39,  40 

bis  gallantry  and  g^od  conduct  at 

the  first  battle  of  Verona,  i.  40 

bis    prudent  advice  f.-jefted   by 

Soberer,  and  consequences  of 

this  rejection,  5.  4! 
Scherer    resigns,    and    Moreau 

fucceeds  to  the  command   of 

the  army,  1.42 
V -  his  views   in    accepting    this  . 

appointment,  and  conduit  in 

difcha-ging  it,  i.  43 
battle  of  CaParo,  1.44,55 
ilfaftrous  fituation  of  the  French 

affaiisat  th's  time,  and  good 

condudl  of  Moreau  in  opposing 

and  keeping  in  checlc  Suwar- 

FOW,  i.  45  to  49 
fuperfeded  in  the  command  by 

General  Jouberr,  and  confents 

to  f;rve  under  him,  i.  50 
rtfnmes  the   command    on   the 

death  of  that  general,  i.    50, 

51 
Jngntitude   of  the  Direftory  to 

him  j  he  aflifts  Buonapaiu;  in 


,  continued) 
effecting  the  overthrow  cf  the 
dire ft'i'ijl  conftitution,  i.  51 
appointed  in   1800  to  the    com- 
mand  of"  ihe  army  of  the  Da- 
nube, i.  53 

—  his  campaign  of  this  year;  his 
extraordinary  fuccefles,  ftc>p» 
ped^fey  the  arniirt'Ce  in  Italy 
being   extended  to  Germany, 
i-53  1058 

—  signs  the  convention  of  Ho- 
henlinden,  i.  59 

vifits  Paris,  and  marries,  i.  60 
his  icception   at  the  capital     by 

Bi)onaparte5  i.  60 
on  the  expiration  of  the  truce  he 

rtj->ins    the    army,  gains  the 

batik     of  Hohenl'ndcn,    and 

figns  the  conventian  of  Sleyer> 

i.  63  to  65 
tefigns  the  command  of  the  army 

on  the  conc'ulionof  .the  treaty 

of  Luneville,  i.  65 

—  his  opinion  of  the  terms  of 
that  treaty,  i.  66 

hit  promise  to  the  Emperor  after 
the  battle  of  Hohenli'dsn  that 
Tuscany  fliould  remain  to  rhe 
Auftrian  Grand  Duke,  and  hii 
Terror; ftiance  to  Buonaparts 
for  this  purpof?,  rendered  in- 
effectual by  the  interefted 
contrivance  of  Buonaparte  and 
Talleyrand,  i.  66  to  70 

mean  conduct  of  Buonapm-  in 
fi-ducing  or  feparating  from 
M.ireau  all  the  officers  and 
foldiers  attached  to  the  latter, 

i.70,71 

—  Moreau's  popularity,  notwun- 
ftanding.i.  71,  ?a 

called  Divlb.n  by  the  foldieri 
and  the  people,].  Ji  note 

prefent  condition  of  Moreau  and 
his  family  ;  his  disintereftrd 
condudl  at  the  head  of  the 
army  in  pui.ifliing  extortion  ; 
and  plunder,  compared  with 
the  oppoftte  courfe  of  Bu^.na- 
patte, 


continued) 
parte,i.  72  to  75 
contraft  of  the  leading  events  ia 
the  lives  of  Moreau  and  Buo- 
naparte, i.  7  5  to  77  _ 
his  domeftic  fuuation,  i.  77 
hi*  undisguifet!  disapprobation  of 
Buonaparte's   government,  i. 

77.  78 

h:i  anfwer  loan  overture  made 
perfonally  by  Buonaparte,  i. 

79>  8° 

his  perfonal  character,  and  man- 
ners, i.  Si  to  83 

Moreau  compared  with  Pichegru, 
ii.  148 

the  peculiar  genera! fliip  of  Mo- 
reau, of  Buonaparte,  and  of 
£ichegru,  individually  com- 
pared, ii.  107 

Afoun'oineert,  principal  members 
of  this  party  in  the  Conven- 
tion, ii.  ii  note 

MURAT,  General,  memoir*  of, 
iii.  178 

his  birth,  and  juvenile  years,  Hi. 
179,  1 80 

his    fttuac'ion    and    conduct    in 
the  early  part  of  the   Rtvolu-   ' 
tion ;.   promoted    to   a   lieute- 
nancy in  the  National  Guard, 
iii.  liJi 

anecdote  of  his  brutal  behaviour 
to  the  King  and  Madame 
Elizabeth,  iii.  182 

his  fervices  in  the  madacres  of 
September,  iii.  182 

appointed  colonel;  commands 
the  efcorts  conducing  the 
King  to  trial  and  to  execution, 
iii.  I&3 

fecretary  of  the  Jacobin  Clubv 
and  prefident  of  the  Club  of 
Cordeliers;  his  conduct  in 
each  of  thefe  Situations,  iii. 
183,  184.  . 

ferves    under     Santerre    in    La 
x    Vendee,  iii.  184 
curious  letter  fent  by  him  to  the 
Jacobin  Club  afVr  the  death 
of  Marat,  ii':.   18.5 
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(MURAT,  continued.) 

appointed  to  a  military  command, 
to  enforce  the  irutTacres  at 
Lyons,  iii.  i3S 

joins  the  army -of  the  A'ps;  no- 
ticed and  promoted  by  Buona- 
parte, and  diftinguiihes  him- 
felf  on  feveral  occafions,  iii. 
189  • 

his  infolence  in  a  miffion  to  the 
Doge  of  Genoa,  iii.  190 

feizure  and  plunder  of  Leghorn^ 
iii.  191 

his  activity  before  Mantua  in 
the  campaigns  of  1796  and 
1797,  iii.  192 

his  fuccefs  againll  the  Auftrians     , 
near  Foy,  iii.  194 

pafiage  of  the  Ta^liamento,  iii, 

hit  conduct  in  effecting  the  union 
of  the  Valteline  with  the 
Cifalpjne  Republic,  iii.  197 

fent  to  prepare  the  Swifs  for 
the  reception  of  Buonaparte, 
iii.  198 

accompanies  Buonaparte  tqEgypt  J 
h,s  fervices  in  that  counuy, 
iii.  199 

turns  to  France  with  Buona- 
parte, iii.  aoo 

a/lifts  in  the  revolution  of  9th 
November  1799  5  and  afti-r- 
waids  marriss  a  After  of  Buona- 
parte, ii:.lOi 

campaign  ,/f  i8oo;  battle  of 
Maiengo,  iii.  203 

quarrels  and  fights  with  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  on  the  latcer 
bojfting  of  an  inceftuous  \-.\- 
trigue  with  Madame  Mur^t, 
iii.  203 

appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  -Iraiy  -,  his  oft-.ntacijn  ia 
this  fi tuition,  iii.  204 

recalled,  and  appointed  Governor 
of  Paris  and  commander  af 
the  army  of  the  Interior,  iii.- 
206 

his 
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(MuRAT,  continued.) 

his  prefent  fituation,  and   fofitf- 

fions,  iii.   207 

MWRAT,  Madame,  (fifter  toBuo- 
naparte,)  metnciis  cf,  ii. 
410 

her  fituation  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  Revolution-,  111.410 

her  Marriage  in  i8co  with  Ge- 
neral Murar,  iii.  4:  i 

during  Napoleone's  abfence  in 
Egypt  in  1799,  (he  cohabits 
with,  and  has  a  child  by,  her 
brother  Lucien,  iii.  411 

her  furious  affictaiion  of  repub- 
licanifm,  iii.  411 

her  conju-gal    behaviour,  iii.  412 

fums  which  file  has  received 
from  the  Public  1  reafury,  iii. 

4'3 

N 

Uaxta,  fanguirary  proceedings  here 
which  accompanied  the  elec- 
tion of  Fr uche  to  the  Conven- 
tion, i.  107 

ffalional  property .  not  a  favour're 
object  cf  purchafe  with  the 
republican  gemr-ls,  but  f.a. 
fr/mer/a/ property  only,  i.  319 

Nimeguen,  fiege  and  capture  of  by 
the  French  in  the  camp.kn 
of  1794  '•  gallant  defer.ce  by 
the  Brirjlh  }  and  abfuid  charge 
against  them  of  perfidy,  by 
the  republicars,  ii.  73  to  76 

Ncx/tkj  Seur.d,  conduct  of  France  in 
the   queftion     nfpecting,     in 
.  1790,=,.  35$ 

Wcrtbtrn  Ccr.J<Jcracy   againft  Great 
Britain  effected  by  the  endea- 
vours or"  Buonaparte,  ii.  311 
P 

Par'uiar.t,  inftance  of  the  bafenefs 
and  cowardice  of  their  ge»eral 
character  -during  the  Revolu- 
tion, ii.  133  note 

ffjff-i  and  Cartes  defurete,  trouble- 

"  -foms  and  oppreffive  regula. 
tions  refpecting  them  introdu- 


ced by  Feuche,  i.  130  to  131, 
167,  iii.  287 

Paii.ctijm  (revolutionary),  left  of, 
prrpofed  by  Dubois  Cieance  in 
the  Jaccbin  Club,  ii.  208 
note 

Peace,  preliminaries  of  with  Eng- 
Lind  not  figned  by  Euonapuce 
till  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  actual  departure  of  the 
French  troops  from  Egypt,  ii. 
322 

—  proofs  cf  this  f?.ct,  ii.  323 

his  fubfequent  inibient  and  of- 
fenfive  conduct  both  before 
and  after  the  conclulion  of  the 
derini  ive  t-eaty,  ii.324  to  Ji6 

good  effects  to  this  country 
of  the  Ihort- lived  peace  of 
Amiens,  ii.  316 

Plilifeaux,  his  juvenile,  friend/hip 
with  Buonaparte,,  ii.  zoo 

dmerence  of  their  characters^ 
and  of  their  conduct  refpecting 
the  Revolution  in  its  hrft  pe- 
riods, ii.  2co,  201 

he  publicly  infalts  Buonaparte 
on  this  latter  account ;  who 
declines  ihew  ng  an  honour ab'« 
refentment,  and  js  in  ccnfe- 
quence  expelled  fronvh6  rnefs 
cf  their  regin-ent,  ii.  aca 

total  diflblution  of  their  friend- 
fh:p,  ii.  203 

ip.H.incfS  rtUfci  by  him  of  the 
horridly  b.'.rbarous  uifpofition 
of  Buonaparte  while  a  boy,  ii. 
203  to  205 

his    exertions   in  the  heroic  de- 
fence of  Acre  againft  Buona. 
parte,  ii.  275  to  2/S 
Pkilifpe,  beheads  both    his  parent* 

li>r  going  to  church,  ii.   109 
PICHECEU,  General,  memoirs  of, 
ii.  i 

his  education  received  at  the 
convent  of  the  Minims,  ii.  3 

refufes     to    enter      into     their 

order, 
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(PiCHEGRU,  continued.) 
order,  and  embraces  a  military 
life,  ii.  4 
his  early  fituations  in  the  army, 

ii.  4,  5 

obtains  the  rank  of  adjutant  at 
the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution;  his  honourable 
character  at  that  time  in  his 
regiment,  ii.  5 
—  his  political  fentiments  then, 

ii.  5 
promoted  to  higher  fituations  by 

gradual  advances  only,  ii.  6 
appointed  commander  of  a  batta- 
lion of  National  Guards  j  his 
diftingu'nhed  conduct   in   that 
poft,  ii.   6 

ferves  in  1792  and  1793  in  the 
ft.iffof  the  army  of  the:  Rhine, 
though  previoufly  appointed  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  div'ifion, 
ii.  7 

accepts,  from,  motives  of  patriot- 
ifm,  the  command  of  that 
army  ;  condition  in  whkh  he 
found,  and  in  which  he  ulti- 
mately left  it,  ii.  7,  S 
obliged  to  put  himfdf  under  the 

orders  of  Hoche,  ii.  9 
his  gallant  conduct  in  forcing  the 
lines  of  Haguenau,  and  in  ob- 
taining feveral  fubfequent  dif- 
•inguilh^d  fucceiTes,  ii.  9,  10 
important  consequences  of  thefe 

victories,  ii.    10 

fufpected  by  Robefpierre's  com- 
mittee for  not  being  a  fuii- 
ous  fans-culottes;,  appointed, 
however,  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  North,,  ii. 
ii 

his  reply  to  the  Convential  Com- 
miffio'.iers  on  this  event,  when 
advifed  to  become  a  Moun- 
taineer, ii.  II,  12 
ridiculous  and  vague  inlVrnctions 
given  to  him  with  his  new 
command,  ii.  13 


(PicuSGRir,  continued.) 
condition  in  which  he  found  his     , 

army,  ii.   13 
political    and  military    ftate    of 

France  at  that  time,  ii.    13  to 

17 

fubftitutes,  at  the  rifk  of  his 
life,  a  new  plan  of  optrati:in3 
for  the  abfurd  one  with  which 
hs  had  been  fupplied  by -Car- 
no!,  ii.  17,  18 

campa'gn  of  1794:  he  is  repul- 
fed  by  the  Auftrians  al  Cateau, 
&c.  ii.  18 

defeated  by  the  combined  army 
near  Landrecies,  ii.  19  to  21 

enfuing  fiege  and  capture  of  that 
town  by  the  Allies;  gallantry 
and  fucceiles,  however,  of 
1'ichegru  during  that  opera- 
tion, ii.  21  to  24 

his  fubfequent  projects,  ii.  24 

unfuccefsful  attack  on  the  Duke 
of  York  ;  repulfe  of  General 
Clairfayt,  ii.  25 

Pichegru  goes  toailiftin  re-orga- 
nizing the  army  of  Jourdan, 
but  his  plans  aie  fruftraced  by 
the  mifconduct  of  the  Conven- 
tional Commillk>nersr  ii.  25* 
26 

actions  near  Hooglede,  and  at 
Turcoing,  &c.  ii.  z6  to  29 

general  aflault  on  the  lines  of 
the  Allies  ;  retreat  of  the 
French,  ii.  30,  31 

decree  of  the  Convention,  order- 
ing, no  quarter  to  be  giv-n  to 
the  Bvitifli  or  Hanoverians, 
ii.  3I 

—  behaviour    of    Pi>-hegru    on, 
this   occafvm  ;   and   its  confe- 
quence,   vi.  32,   33 

—  <»f  the  Duke  of  York,   ii.  34 
pallage  of  the  S.irnbre,  and  alter- 
nate faccellcs  and  defeats,  ii. 
35;   36 

battle  of  Fleurus,  ii.  37  to  39 
lofTes  of  the  French  army  ctrtng 
x  5  the 
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,  continued.) 

the  firft  three  months  of  this 
campaign,  ii.  39,  40 
Lord  Moira  arrives  with  a  rein, 
fo  cement,  and  effects  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  York  j 
Pichegru  accufes  General  Van 
Damme  on  this  cccafron,  and 
thus  becomes  hirr.lclf  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  Jacobins,  ii.  40  to 

4*    , 

the  Allies  ftill  defeated  and  re- 
pulfed  j  the  French  pofiefs 
themfelves  of  Brudels,  ii.  42, 

43 

£:uafion  of  the  two  armies  at 
this  time,  ii.  43 

Pichegru  continually  impeded  in 
bis  plans  and  operations  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety 
and  their  agents,  ii.  44  to  46 

ftuation  of  France  at  this  period: 
Conventional  Deputies  ap- 
pointed to  the  different  armies; 
their  general  conduct,  and 
particularly  of  thofc  with  the 
army  of  Pichegra,  ii.  46  to 

'5* 

—  Pichegru's  patriotifm  and  mode- 
ration  in  thefe  circumstances, 

ii-   52,   53 
continuation   of  the    campaign  ; 

Pxhe^ru    prepares    to   attack 

Holland,  ii.  54 
much  obstructed  in  his  operations 

by   the  ncg  igsrce   of  the  id- 

nir.ittratou  oi  provisions,  Sic. 

ii.  56,  57 
alarm     occjfioncd     among     the 

Dutch  by  his  approach,  ii.  58 
advances  to  Holland  ;    capture  of 

Sluys,     and     pafiage    or"    the 

Dommil,  ii.  59  to  62 
rrtreat  of  :he  Bntirti,  ii.  62 
the  Auftrar.s   driven  acrof's   the 
.Rhine  a:  Cologne,'  by  Jourdan, 
i  .  63 

the  proofs  of  Plchfgru's  arrr.y 
lavqured.  by  tie  ti'.ach;  j  and 


(PiCHECitu,  continued.) 

cowardice  «f  the  Dutch,  ii.  64 
fiege  and    unexpected    fur.endcr 

of  Bois-le-duc,  ii.  66 
further  advances  of  the  French, 

and  retreats  cf  the  Britifli,  ii. 

69 
firge  and  capture  of  Ven!oo,  i:. 

7' 

Pichegru  compelled  by  illnefs  t» 
relinquish  the  actual  command 
for  a  ftiort  time :  operations 
during  hisabfence;  capture  of 
Matftricht  and  Nimeguen,  ii. 
72 

further  retreat  of  the  Britifli ; 
the  National  Convention  de- 
termine to  continue  tht  cam- 
paign through  the  whole  win- 
ter, ii.  76 

unfuccefsful  attempt  to  pafs  the 
Waal,  ii.  77 

Pichegru    rejoins    the  army,  ii. 

?s 

capture  of  the  Ifle  of  Bomme), 
and  Fort  S".  Andre,  and  of 
the  town  of  Grave,  ii  79 

ths  pailage  ot  the  Wajl  ef- 
fectec",  by  means  of  the  f:oft, 
ii.  79,  80 

ftill  further  retreat  of  the  Allies, 
ii.  So 

fecond  paflage  of  the  Waal ;  and 
repull'es  of  the  Allies,  ii.  81, 
82 

theStadtholder  abandonsHollaVid, 
ii.  82 

a  meiVenger  from  Pichrgru  ar- 
rives at  Amfterdam,  and  the 
next  day-  the  tree  of  liberty 
is  plaited  in  that  city,  ii.  83 

the  province  of  Utrecht  enters 
into  a  feparate  capitulation 
with  the  French,  ii.  £4 

Fich'-gru  repairs  to  Amsterdam, 
ii.  84 

further  progrcfs  in  the  country  ; 
capture  of  a  Jle.t  in  North 

Ko'.Und 
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c&ntmued.) 
Holland    by  the  light  troops, 
'ii.  85 

departure  of  the  Britifh  forces 
for  England,  and  termination 
of  the  campaign  in  Holland, 
ii.  85 

new  fyftem  of  tactics  introduced 
by  Pichegru  in  this  campaign, 
ii.  87  i 

extortions  practifed  upon  ^  the 
Dutch  by  the  Conventional 
Deputies;  oppofition  of  Piche- 
gru to  thefe  diQiaceful  mea- 
fures,  ii.  90 

he  refufes  to  accept  an  annuity 
offered  him  by  the  new  Dutch 
government,  ii.  92 

—  his  difmtereftednefs  on  this 
occafion      renders     him    ob'<- 
noxious    to   the    Jacobins  at 
Paris,  ii.  93 

appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mofelle,  ii.  94 

vifits  Paris,  on  an  invitation  from 
the  Convention,  ii.  95 

—  his  political   conduct   in  the 
capital  j    and    return    to   the 
army,  ii.  95 

condition  in  which  he  found  the' 
army  of  the  Rhine,  ii.  97 

operations  of  the  two  armies ; 
campaign  of  1795,  ii-  98 

armiftice  with  the  Austrians,  ii. 

IOZ 

refigns  all  his  commands  in  d;f- 
gufti  in  confequence  of  ill 
treatment  from  the  Directory, 
ii.  loz 

Tetrofpect  of  his  petfnnal  and- 
political  conduct  in  his  whole 
command,  ii.  103 

liis  military  fcience  contrafted 
with  that  of  Dumourier,  Jour- 
dan,  and  Buonaparte,  ii.  106 

the  peculiar  genetalfhip  of  Buo- 
naparte, of  Moreau,  and  of 


continued.) 

Pichegru,  individually  compa- 
red, ii.   106 

the  fyftem  of  Pichegru  adopted^ 
by  all  the  other  generals,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Robefpierre,, 
ii.  icS 

Pichegru  returns  to  his  family  rcr 
richer  than  he  had  left  it,  ii. 
108 

his  conduct  towards  his  relations 
both  when  in  and  when  out  of 
power,  ii.  109 

his  benevolence  to  the  furviving 
friars  of  the  order  of  the  Mi- 
nims, his  early  inftruclors,  ii.* 
in 

declines  the  offer  of  the  embafly 
to  Sweden ;  motives  of  this  re- 
fufal :  compliment  paid  to  him 
by  the  Director  Le  Tourneur 
on  this  occafion,  ii.  uz 

elected  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  ii.  114 

attempts  of  the  Directory  ?e 
diminish  his  popularity,  ii«- 

114 

appointed  Prefident  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  thus  incurs  the  hatred 
of  the  Directory,  ii.  116 

a  ftrong  and  popular  oppofition 
formed  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  which  expoles  the 
corruption  and  incapacity  of 
the  government,  ii.  n€  to 
119 

the  Directory  dinded  among 
themfelves;  Pichegru's  party 
in  the  Council  alfo  not  united,-, 
nor  skilful  in  their-  meafurcs, 
ii.  119 

Vnvective  again  ft  the  Council 
publiftied  in  the  directorial 
journal,  ii.  120: 

Pichegru   makes  a  report  on  the 

ncceffity  of  a  re-organization 

of  the    National   Guard :    th» 

Directory  prepare  to  draw  un- 

x6  conilitutionally 
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(Pic  H  ECRU,  continued.) 
conftitutionally  a  large  military 
force    round   Paris;    Pichegru 
denouhaes  this  project  in  the 
Council,  ii.  120 

feeble  meafures  adopted  by  that 
Aflembly,  ii.  122 

addrefses  fent  from  the  armies, 
in  favour  of  the  Directory,  ii. 
123 

metTage  from  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment to  the  Legiflative 
Body,  and  report  thereupon  in 
each  Council,  ii.  123 

violent  and  decifivc  meafures  re- 
folved  upon  by  tie  three  Direc- 
tors, ii.  124  . 

want  of  union  and  energy  in  the 
oppofition,  ii.  126 

fidelity  and  flrmnefs  of  Pichegru, 
ii.  127 

irrefolution  and  timidity  of  his 
party  at  the  very  crifis  of  the 
ftruggle,  ii.  127 

detailed  narrative  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  night  of  the  jd  and 
4th  of  September  1797,  when 
the  final  blow  was  itrucfc  by 
the  triumvirate  of  the  Direc- 
tory, ii.  128 

—  of  the  journey  and  voyage  to 
Cayenne  of  the  parties  fenten- 
ced  to  deportation,  ii.  134 

—  of  their  treatment  and  f offer- 
ings at  that  place,  ii.  141 

Picbegru  efcapes,  and  finally  ar- 
rives in  England,  ii.  143 

fck  military  and  political  charac- 
ter, ji.  145 

bis  perfeml  appearance,  and  man- 
ners, ij.  147 

Pichegru  compared  withMoreau^ 
it.  148 

coctrafted  with  Buonaparte,  ii. 
149 

Aimrnary   of  his   character,    if. 

t$8 

murdered  by  Buonaparte,  ii.  153 
note 


(PICHEAF.U,  continued.) 

curious  narrative  of  the  fubftance 
of  feme  of  his  conventions 
\v'rh  Dr.  Blanc  in  October 
1798,  ii.  153  to  164 

Seealfo  i.  13,   34  to  37 
Picture  painted  by  David  for  a  revo- 
lutionary feftival,  reprefrnting 
the  Almighty  with  the  face  of 
Robefpierre,  i.  369 

horrid  inftances  of  his  Jacobinical 
b'arbarity  and  infenfibility  in 
the  practice  ofhre  art,  i.  371, 
37Z 

PitnitK  i  interview  of  the  Empeior 
and  the  King  of  Prulliaat  this 
place;  andrefultof  that  meet- 
ing, iii.  10  to  12 

Police  of  France  :  its  former,  and 
prefent,  (late;  and  innovations 
introduced  by  Foucr.e,  i.  125 
to  140,  146  to  1 60' 

— •  number  et  fpies  in  Paris  alonej 
I'M.  288 

number  of  confpiracies  pretended 
to  have  b'en  discovered  by  the 
different  factions  during  the 
Revolution  ;  rrfafures  of  po- 
lice which  thefe  have  ferved 
as  pretexts  to  eftablifh,  iii.  2$<S 
to  288 

low  gnddefpicatJe  character?  who 
have  at  different  rimes  been 
advanced  to  the  bench  of  juf- 
tice,  ii'u  289 

curious  recent  trial  before  the 
criminal  tribunal  at  Paris,  iii, 
290  to  294 

account  further  illustrating  the 
prefent  flare  of  the  French  po- 
lice: treatment  of  the  perfcns 
apprehended  on  cbargf-s  reb- 
tive  to  the  allfged  confpiiacy 
of  M'creau  and  Pichegru,  iij, 

3J3 

—  horrid  narrat'ive  of  the  AifFer- 

ings  ofthe  widow  of  Toufiaint, 
iii.   322  to  328 

Pol'ignac>  Duchess  of;    humHiatlng 
fupplication* 
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(applications  of  Garat  in  1786    (RANIOLINI,     LETITIA,     con- 


fer her  favour  and  patron  i 
and  hh  (ubsrquent  ingratitude, 
iii.  376 

Portugal,  conduct  of  Lafnes  as  am- 
badadorin  this  cauntry,  i.  x8S 
10290 

Precis  det  Euenenunt  MHitaires 
(Dumas'  journal  fo  called,,  its 
character,  i.  131 

Prcfi,  liberty  of,  completely  abo- 
lished by  Buonaparte,  ii.  302, 

3°  3 

Proscription,  lifts  of,  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  ii.  359  note 

Prfttutet    lice n fed    by    Fouche,     i. 

137.    *38 

frujjia.  King  of,  (Frederic-Wil- 
liam II. >)  his  int-i  view  with 
the  Emperor  a:  Pilnkz,  iii.  10 
to  iz 

prepares  to  co-operate  in  the 
invasion  of  France;  manifef- 
toes,  iii.  14 

arrives  at  Coblentz,  to  head  his 
troops,  iii.  16 

—  rtrength  of  the  combined 
army,  iii.  17 

bis  treachery  to  the  caufe  of  the 
Confederacy ;  and  confequent 
ifTue  of  the  campaign,  iii.  19 
to  24 

R 

Ragt,    the    privilege    of  exporting 
them  to    England  fold   by  an 
agent   of  Fouche   to  a    (ingle 
mc-rcsntile  houfe  atGliem,i. 
148 

Ramel,  General,  his  fidelity  to  the 
Legifla  ive  Body  in  their  ftrug- 
gle  with  the  majority  of  the 
Directory  in  the  n;ght  of  3d 
September  i?97>  »•  J29> 
130 

RANIOLINI,  LBTITIA  (mother 
of  the  Buonapartes),  memoirs 
of,  ii.  169 

her  early  years,  and  character ; 


tinued.) 
and     connection    with    M.  dtf 
Maiboeuf,  ii.  .169,    170 

her  indigence  after  his  death, 
till  the  marriage  of  her  foa 
Napoleone,  ii.  170 

her  fttuation  during  Napoleone's 
abfence  in  Egypt,  and  fince 
his  ufurpation  ;  her  diflike 
of,  and  intrigues  againft,  Ma- 
da.-ne  Nap->kone,  ii.  171 

—  her  outward  reconciliation 
with  her  daughter-in-law,  ii. 
172 

her  grofs  fuperftitron  ;  curinus 
relic  prefrnted  to  her  from  the 
Pope.ii.  i'fz 

prediction  duiing  her  pn"gnar>cy 
(of  NapoJeone),  by  an  Alge- 
rine  woman,  ii.  173 

her  apartments  crowded  with  re- 
lies,  dro^s,.  and  powders,  of 
proftfTed  fupern»;ural  efficacy> 
ii.  174 

her  periodical  wuchfu!nefs  over 
the  victuals  prepared  tor  Napo- 
leone,  ii.  174 

her  conduct  in  educating  and 
rearing  her  children,  ii.  175 

is  admitted  to  n/>   honours   from 

•  the  late  Emperor-making,  ii. 
176  note 

her  political  influence  not  great, 
ii.  176 

defireyto  be  the  founder  of-forna 
convents  for  nuns,  but  this  is 
refufed  by  '  Napoleone,  ii. 
176 

fu/ns  which  (he  has  received  as 
eftablifhtnent,  prefents,  an- 
nuity, &c.  ii.  J?6 

further  particulars  of  her  perfon»l 
appearance    and   manners,    ii. 
177 
REAL,  memoirs  of,  iii.  3.04 

his  fingularly  prepofTelFuig  ap- 
pearance, iii.  304 

his  birth}  and  fuuation  and  con- 
duct 
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(REAL,  continued.) 
duct  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
Revolution,  iii.  306 
appointed    public   accufer  to  the 
fir/I     Revolutionary     Tribu- 
nal, iii.  306 

—  in  that  character  fends  to  the 
fcafrMj     the     S  Mfs     General 
B.jckrnan;    his  infamous    ad- 
drefs  to  the  prisoner,  iii.    307 

his  exertions  in  the  maiiacres  of 
September,  iii.  308 

his  fjeech  in  pronouncing  the 
apothrofis  of  Ma;  a:,  ir.  309 

arreftf  d  and  imprif^ned,  bur  favej 
his  life  by.  denouncing  his  fel- 
low-prifonets,  i;i.  310 

releafed  ;  his  fubf-.quent  conduct, 
iii.  J.I  r 

publillies  an  "  EfTjy  on  the  i  3'h 
of  Vindemiaire,"  but  fails  of 
obtaining  public  employment, 
Hi.  3 1 

taken  into  favour  and  f.-rvic™  by 
Buonaparte  affr  the  Rev  <lu- 
tion  of  9th  November  1799, 
iii  31* 

account  of  the  police  of  France, 
illuftrating  Real's  conduct  as 
i'$  irector,  iii.  31* 

—  treatment  'of  perfjns  appre- 
hended on  charges  relative  to 
the     alleged      confpiracy     of 
Moreau    ar.d    Pidugru,     iii. 
313 

. —  horrid  narrative  of  the  fuff'-r- 
jr>gs  of  the  widow  of  Touffainty 
iii.  322 

his  character,  'iii.  328 
REGKIEB,  memoirs  of,  iii.  253 

his  birth,  education,  and  juve- 
n  le  years ;  elected  to  the 
States  General,  iii.  254 

his  "conduct  in  that  Ailerr.Wy  ; 
fe-nton  a  departmental  million, 
iii.  256 
at  his  return,  bribed  by  the  Court, 


(RE«NIE«,  continued  ) 
fends  to  the  guillotine  his  former 

parroos,   iii.  259 

letter  from  him  to  Rob^fpierre, 
containing  the  derail  of  hi» 
own  horrid  enormities,  iii. 
260 

his  revolu'isnary  conduct  after 
the  death  oi  that  tyrant,  iii. 
261 

elected  to  the  Cou-.c!l  of  Ar.- 
cients ;.  hs  conduct  in  that 
arTembly,  iii.  16; 
joins  the  con("p:racy  which  prepa- 
red the  revolution  of  gth 
Nov-mber  1-99  ;  appointed 
by  Buonaparte  afterwards  to 
feveral  offices,  iii.  261 
his  reports  as  Grand  Judge,  rela- 
tive t>>  Mr.  Drake,  the  Britifh 
Minifter  at  Munich, .iii.  265, 
276 

real  grounds  of  the  charges  againft 
the  Duke  of  Enghien,  Picric- 
jru,  &c.  iii.   2^4 
pretended  confpiracies  during  the 
Revolution ;    prefent   ftate  of 
the  pol  ce,  iii.  286  to  289 
low    and     defpicable    characters 
who  have    at    d:fferent  times 
been  advanced  to  the  bench  of 
ju'tice,  i'li.  289 

curious  recent  trial  before  the 
Criminal  Tribunal  at  Paris,  iii. 
290  to  254 

deteftible  anecdote  of  Regnier,5ii. 
295 

Seealfo  i.   168 

Relic  prefented  to  Madame  Buona- 
parte fetiior  by  the  Pope,  ii. 
172 

Retrtaty  General  M-ireau's  celebra- 
ted, of  1798,  i.  28  to  31 
compared    with    the   retreat     of 
Xenophon,    and    of  Marfhal 
Belleisle,  i.  32 

Revo-'ttthm ;  immeEfe  facrifices  of 
lives  incurred  by  thofe  of 
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(Revolutions)  continued.) 
Rome  terminating  in  the  f'ove- 
reignty  of  Julius  and  of 
Auguftus ;  that  of  England, 
in  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell  j 
and  that  of  France,  contribu- 
ting only  to  the  elevation  of 

Buonaparte,  i.  i,  2 
the  progrefs  and  reiult  of  revo- 
lutions conftamly   fatal  to  the 
plotters  ana  contrivers  of  them, 

>•  3 

fummary  of  the  character  of  the 
French  Revolution,  ii.  I,  "i 

—  Pichegru's      fentiments     in 
1798  rt  (peering,  ii.    154 

means  or  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence acquired  by  the  revo- 
lutionary governor?,  iii.  4JI> 
412 

revolution  of  4th  September 
1797  ;  detailed  narrative  of, 
and  of  its  caufes,  ii.  117  to 

'33 

—  of  gth  November  1799,  "• 
199 

Revibel,   fhort   account  of;  ii.  129 

note.      See  alfu  i.  94 
RIOUFFE,  memoirs  of,  i.  364 

his  fituation  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.  365 

curious  liit  of  complimentary 
epithets  beftowed  by  him  on 
different  mirifters  and  men  in 
power,  i.  365 

appointed  to  the  Tribunate  } 
openly  ridiculed  bo:h  in  that 
Afl'embly  and  from  the  prcfs, 
for  his  extravagant  and  unskil- 
ful flattery  of  Buonaparte,  i. 
366 

his  literary  career,  i.  367 

his  prophane  compliment  to  Buo» 
naparte,  on  the  return  of  the 
latter  from  his  journey  to  Bva- 
banr,  i.  368 

R'.-voll,    courage    and    prefence    of 
mind  difplayed  by   Berthier  in 


the   action   at  this    place,  iii. 
1*9 

Robetficire  ;  parallel  between  him 
and  Buonaparte,  piufued 
through  the  principal  circum- 
ftances  of  their  revolutionary 
life,  ii.  193  to  199 
ROCHAMBEAW,  General,  memoir* 
of,  iii-  210 

his  flotation  and  conduct  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
iii.  210 

fervcs  under  Biron  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1792;  appointtdaf« 
terwatds  Governor  of  Marti- 
nique, iii.  210,  211 

his  conduct  in  this  latter  fitua- 
tion ;  his  treachery  to  the 
mulatto  general  Bellegard?  • 
c.'pitulaies,  and  takes  refuge 
in  America,  iii.  211 
returns  to  France,  and  is  appointed 
Governor-general  of  St.  Do- 
mingo;  his  conduct  in  this 
command;  arrefted,  and  fent 
homi  prifoner,  iii. 213 

employed  by  Buonaparte  in  Italy, 
iii.  214 

appointed  fetond  in  command  in 
the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo^ 
iii.  214' 

his  character,  iii.  215 
RCEDEKER,  memoirs  of,  i.  191 

his  Situation  at  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  Revolution}  is 
elected  to  th«  States  General, 
i.  191 

his  political  conduct  in  that  ai*. 
fembly,  i.  192 

his  duplicity,  and  cowardice,  i. 
193 

writes  and  fpeaks  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  j  his  motives  in  this,  i. 
194 

•his  conduct  after  the  flight  cf 
the  King,  and  with  regard  to 
Petion  and  the  Jacobins,  i. 
»94>  »95 
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continued.) 
undertakes    the    direction    of  a 

newlpaper,  i.  196 
his  treachery  towards   Petion   on 

th    infurrection  of  aoth  June 

1792,1.    197 
his  balenefs  relative  to  th°  affair 

of  the    loth    of  Auguft;   and 

its  canfrquences  to  hisnfeif,  i. 

197 
his  conduct  after   the  death   of 

Robf fpierie,  i.  199 
on  the  cftablilnm»nt  of  the  D'- 

rectory,  he  i'ltrgues  in    vain 

for  the    miniftry  of  the  home 

departme.it,  i.  199 
—    confequences   of   his   difjp- 

pointment;    his   tr-achery    to 

his  nephew,  i.    2co 
his  fubf-quert  fituatio  >,  til!  the 

return    of    Bu'>ni.>arte    fiom, 

Egypt,  i.  200,  201 
appointed   by  Buonaparte   to  the 

Council  of  S'arp  ;   his  conduct 

in  that  poft;  i.  201 
again   ir.figws    without  fuccefs 

for  the  miniftry  <-.f  the    home 

department,  i.  202 
appoint-  d  on  a  provincial  miffion  5 

his   co'  duct  in  that  fituation, 

i.    2C2 

his  fon  receives  a  public  employ- 
mt-nr,  i.  202 

intrigues  with  Fnuche  againft 
Talleyrand:  their  attempt  un- 
fuccefsful^  its  confequences, 
i.  203 

various  inftances  of  contradiction 
in  diffcrrnt  parts  of  his  pol'ti- 
ca!  conduct,  i.  203,  to  205 

fumrrury  of  his  character,  i. 
206  % 

his  ridiculous  attachment  to  Ma- 
dame Murac  ;  verfes  add.efled 
by  him  to  her  husband,  11.42,3, 

414 

>me:  proceedings  of  the  Prench 
in  icvolutio  iz'fg.  this  State  ; 
infamous  extortions  and  pillage 


(Ryme,  continued.} 
practifed  b)  rheir  a"ny,  i;  296 
to  298,  ii.  179  to  184,  iii.  131 
to  135 

Roujftau,  his  fpeculations  relative 
to  Carfica,  i.  27 

"  Ruint  ( tbc},"  character  of  Vol- 
ney's  works  with  this  title,  i. 
213 

Rumbid,   Sir   George;     particulars 
refpecting    his  late  feirure    at 
"Hamburgh,  iii.  403  note 
S 

St.  Andre,  Fort  of,  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  winter  of  1794, 
ii.  79 

jr.Ccorngv;  Buonaparte's  treachery, 
and  motives,  in  his  late  expe- 
.    dition  to  this  Stand,  ii.  327 

ST.    HILAIRE,    General,       me- 

moirsof,   i.  238 

his  li:uation  before  and  in  the 
ejriy  ^eri'.'ds  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; his  fuccellive  promo- 
tions '.a  ths  rank  of  general 
of  divifion,  i.  238 
his  conduct  in  the  command  at 

Maiftilres,  in  iSco,  i.  240 
his  fitnation  fince,  i.  240 
his  perfon,  i.  241  - 

St.  Luct  Chevalier  d?,  hrroic  anec- 
dote of  him  when  expiring  on 
the  field  of  battle,  iii.  31 

SANTA  CKUCE,  Princefs  (filter 
to  Buonaparte),  memoirs  of, 
ii.  418 

Saucepan  of  Honour  decreed  by 
Moreau  and  his  gucfts  to  his 
cook,  i.  78  nore 

Saumarex,  Sir  James,  account  of 
his  two  gallant  actions  on  the 
6th  and  i3th  July  1801,  iii. 
226  to  2  32 

Scberer,  General,  his  conduct  in 
the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  ;.  39  to  42 

ScBlMMELPENNINCKj   RvTGEB 

JOHN,  memoirs  o1,  iii.  411 
educated  in  the  principles  cf  the 
Anri-Ojangc 


INDEX. 

(ScHiMMELPENNiNCK,   con- 
tinued.) 

Anti-Orange  faction,  iii.  413 
elected  to  the  Bjtavian  National 
Convention  in  1795;  h's  con- 
duct   in    that    aHembly,    iri. 

413 

—  prefents  in  1796  the  project 
of  a  new  conltitution,  iii. 
414 

appointed  in  1799  ambaflador 
from  the  Bacavian  Directory 
to  Buunapme ;  obtains  the 
entire  confidence  of  Talley- 
rand, iii.  414,  415,  417 

bis  marriage  ;  and  fubfequent  in- 
trigues and  debaucheries,  iii. 
415,  416 

figns  the  treaty  of  Amiens  on  the 
part  of  Holland;  appointed 
ambaflador  to  England;  his 
conduct  in  this  country,  iii. 
418 

appointed  Firft  Penfionary  under 
the  recent  new  conftitution  of 
Holland,  '111.41910421 

his  reputed  good  perfonal  charac- 
ter, iii.  421 

Schools  (military),  bad  policy  of  the 
old  government  of  France  re- 
fp?cting,  ii.  163 

Stcthm  of  Paris ;  interefting  nar- 
rarive  of  the  ftruffgle  between 
them  and  the  Co  w?ntio,i  re- 
fpecting  the  re-election  of  rhe 
two-thirds,  anJ  of  the  conduct 
of  Buonoparte  in  this  affair,  ii. 
209  to  2.1  5 
SIEVES,  memoirs  of,  i.  84 

his  fituation  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.  84 

his  conduct  as  tutor  to  the  young 
Baron  Montmorency,  i.  84, 

his  writings  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, little  read,  i.  85 

as  a  member  of  the  Tiers-etat, 
urges  the  union  of  the  three 
orders,  i.  85,  86 
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(SIEVES,  continued). 

ungratefully  calumniates  the  pa- 
triotifm  of  the  King,  in  the 
National  A  trembly,  i.  86 

early  joins  the  Orleans  faction, 
i.  86 

oppofes  both  the  fuppreffioii  of 
tithes  and  the  prerogative 
of  the  veto,  i .  87 

is  deeply  implicated  in  the  infur- 
rection  of  5'h  and  6th  October 
1789,  i.87 

his  ingratitude  on  receiving  from 
the  Ring  the  donation  of 
fome  rich  abbeys,  i.  88 

during  the  violence  of  faction  in 
all  the  affemblies,  he  has  pro- 
tected himfslf  by  a  myfteriou* 
obfcurity,  i.  88,  89 

his  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  rtje'ted,  but  his  plan 
of  territorial  divifion  adopted,  i. 
89 

elected  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Paris,  anddiftinguiflies 
himfelfin  favour  of  religious 
toleration,  i.  89 

his  plan  of  a  conftitution  at  this 
period  rejected,  i.  90,  91 

bought  over  by  the  Court,  and 
publiihrs  his  fentlmsnts  in  fa- 
vour of  Monarchy,  i.  91 

declines  the  offer  of  the  Arch- 
bifhopric  of  Pa  is,  i.  92 

continues  to  receive  a  penfinn 
from  the  K.ing,  and  to  con- 
fpire  againft  the  Monarchy,  i. 
92 

his  infamous  and  cowardly  con- 
duct  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, i.  92,  93 

fjnt  with  Rewbel  to  negotiate  the 
treaty  with  Holland  in  1795, 
1.94 

his  plan  of  nrking  the  Meufe 
the  boundary  of  France,  not 
approved,  i  94,  95 

on  the  eltablifhment  of  the  Di- 
rectorial  Conftituiion,  he  de- 
clines* 
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continued.) 
elines,    through   fear,    a   feat 
in  the  Directory,!.  95 
his  conduct  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  i. 

95 

narrowly  efcapes  aflaiTmation,  i. 
96  note 

appointed  ambafiador  to  the  King 
of  Kruflia,  i.  06 

his  general  reception  in  that 
country  j  anecdote  of  the  Ba- 
ror  Knobelsdoiff,  i.  96,  97 

fails  in  his  intr'gues  to  attach 
Pruflia  to  the  inter<-fts  of 
France,  i.  97 

recalled  fiom  this  emfaafly  by 
being  elected  to  the  Directory, 
\.  98 

his  motives  for  now  accepting 
this  frtuation,  i.  98 

his  intrigues  in  the  Directory; 
his  ambition  difappointed  after 
the  revolution  eftVcted  by  Buo- 
naparte, 1.98,  99,  (49) 

is  rewarded  by  Buonaparte  with 
the  Prefidency  at  the  Senate, 
and  an  eftate,  i.  99 

bis  difcontent  even  under  this 
constitution,  i.  100 

his  general  political  conduct  du- 
ring the  Revolution,  i.  100 

his  prefent  ficuation,  and  charac- 
ter, i.  101,  loa 

caiicature  exhibited  at  Paris,   i. 

102  note 

St'uyf,  ficge  and  cipfure  of  by  the 
French,  in  4794,  i.  16,  ii. 
60 

Smi;tt  Sir  Sidney,  narrative  of  bis 
heroic  dffence  of  Acre,  ii« 
273  to  286 

Buonaparte's    abfurd    calumnies 
againft    this    gal'ant    officer, 
refuted,  ii.  ab6,  2)$7  note 
SOULT,    General,   memoirs  of,  i. 
224 

his  boaft  on  receiving  a  command 


(SovLT,  continued.) 
in   the    Army  of   England,  i. 
az5 

Spies :  the  character  even  forced  int» 
public  refpeft  and  honour  by 
Fouche;  inriinmfe  nunr.ber 
maintained  by  him,  i.  ,134, 
138,  i,i.  288 

maxims  of  Richelieu  and  of 
Mazarine  concerning  fpies,iii. 
329 

the  employment  of  fpies  pecuii- 
ar'y  juft  nable  i-gainrt  Buona- 
parte's government,  iii.  369, 
370 

Stsdibolder  abandons  Holland,  and 
takes  refuge  in  Lngland,  ii. 
82,  83 

States  General,  ( character  of  this 
?fleiT:bh,  iii.  255,  256 

he  Vendean  chief  ;  his  ex- 
ploits, and  death,  iii.  98,  102, 

104,  III,  112,  114 

Stuart,  royal  family  of,  a  peciiliar 
example  of  the  vicillr.Uvles  of 
fortune,  iii.  i 

Subrany,  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, infamous  anecdote  re- 
fpecting,  ii.  49  note 

Suwairdiit,  his  campaign  of  1799  in 

July,  1.42  to  51 
—  in  Switzerland,  againft  Maf- 
f  na,  i.  307  to  310 

Switzerland,  campaign  of  1799  *n 
this  country,  i.  a^9  to  310 
v    T 

Taffies,  new  fyft-m  of,  introduced 
by  General  Pichs-giu  in  his 
campaign  of  1754-5,  ii  87  to 
90 

the  military  fcience  of  Pichegiu 
con  traded  with  th;t  "f  Dt- 
rr.ourier,  Jcurdan,  ai  d  Buont- 
parte,  i.  106 

the  peculiar  generalfliip  of  BUJ- 
naparte,  oi  Moreau,  and  of 
Pichegru,  individually  comja- 
red,  ii.  106  to  icS 

Tagliatntttt, 
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,    pafl'agc    of    by    the 
French  in    the    campaigh    of 
1797,  iii.  195,  196 
Tail  of  Robefo'urre,  a  pamphlet  by 
^Mehee    de    la  Touche  (with 
twu   lupplements,  having  lu- 
dicrous tkles),  iii.  363 
TALL i  YR  AND,    memoirs  of,    i. 
378 

his  vxtra&ion,  and  education,  i. 
378 

his  fituation  at  the  commence, 
ment  ot  the  Revoliition,  ar.d 
conduft  in  the  National  Af- 
fembly,  i.  379,  380 

accompanies  M.  ChanvtTm  to 
England  in  1791,  i  381 

tutlawed  by  Robefpierre's  fac- 
tion in  1793  ;  albwed  to  re. 
turn  to  France  in  1796,  i. 
38l 

appointed  Minift-r  for  Foreign 
AfiYirsin  1/97, i  381 

•bHged  by  the  jacobins  to  refign 
5n  I799>  but  re-»poointrd  by 
Buonaparte  at  the  clofe  of  that 
year,  1.381,  383 

his  conduct  In  the  luppreliion  of 
the  Vendcan  infurre&ion  5 
and  in  eftVfting  the  treaties 
of  Luneville,  of  Ratifbon,  and 
of  Amiens,  i.  383 

imrtienfs:  fortune  which  he  has 
amafied  by  h  s  political  : ref- 
actions mid  negotiations,  i. 

3*3 

rt;«K  s  the  offer  of  Buonaparte  to 
procure  him  the  dignity  of 
Cardinal,  i.  384 

his  perfon,  i.  384 

giounds  of  his  inveteracy  to  En- 
gland} extr-tfk  from  a  cuuous 
memovia!  prefcntid  by  him  to 
Buonaparte  rrfyedl.ng  this 
country,  i.  385  to  391 

his  character,  u  391 

bis  official  irirtrucdyns  to  Gene- 
ral AnrireoH'y  as  ambafiador  to 
England,  i.  3 33  to  353 
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,  eonttnuerf) 
mutual  intrigues  of  Talleyrand 
and  Fouche  to  difpbce  each 
orher,  after  the  revolution  of 
9th  November  1799,  '•  1^° 
to  164 

See  alfo  i.  67  to7O,  iii.  415, 

41? 

Tallhn,    Madame,  rivals    Madame 
Buonaparte  in  the  faihionable 
.  circles  at  Paris,  ii.  361,  366 

her  fpirited  reply  to  a  haughty 
meilage  from  the  latttr  on 
Buo  aparte's  ufurpation  of  the 
Coniuhir  throne,  ii.  369  note 
Tbea:re\  a  certain  fum  for  charitable 
ufrs  paid  upon  each  ticket  of 
adm.liion  in  Fr.mce,  but  the 
m'.ney  fo  raifed  difpoicd  of  by 
the  police,  i.  151 

infamous  anrcdote  of  a  Conven- 
tional Deputy  at  the  Theatre 
st  Paris,  ii.  49  note 
Truguet,   Admiral,   his  fervices  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  1792,  i. 
360 
THUR  JOT  ,  memoirs  of,  iii.  297 

his  coadudt  in  the-  early  period* 
of  ihe  Revolutian,  iii.  297 

tlefted  to  the  Legislative  Af- 
fpmbly  ;  his  conduct  in  that 
fituation  on  feveral  occafions, 
iii.  298 

elected  to  the  Convention ;  hii 
fanguinary  conduct  with  re- 
fp  &  to  the  King,  iii.  299 

his  fubfequent  condudt  in  that 
aHembly,  iii.  300 

ordered  to  be  arreiled  and  out. 
lawed  as  a  confpirator  ;  his  fi- 
tuation at  the  revolution  of 
9th  November  1799,  iii.  301 

his  character,  iii.  301 
Toulon,  treacherous  cruelty  excrci- 
fed  on   the  inhalicants  after 
the  re-capture  of  chis  city,  i. 
114,  179  note 

1ournayt  the  French   defeated   by 
the 
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the  Duke  of  York  at,  i'.  24 
—  again,  ii.  25 
Tree  of  Liberty,  appellation  given  to 

ii  in  France,  \\.  £3   note 

planted  at  Rome,  in.  132,  133 

Trial  and  fcntence  ot  the  Duke  of 

Enghie;i,  iii.  44  to  51 
Curious   recent    trial  before  the 
Criminal  T'ibunal  at  Paris,  Hi. 
490  to  294 

yurcoirg,  the  French  defeated  here 
by  rhe  forces  under  'he  Duke 
of  York  in  the  campaign  of 
1794,  ii.  28 

u ; 

Utrtftt,  the  firft  of  the  Unifed 
Provinces  thatentersintoa'ca- 
pitula  ion  W:th  the  French  in 
1795  ii.  84 

V 

yaltelir.e,  union  of  wi:h   the  Cifil- 

pine  Republic,  iii.  197 
VAN   DAMME,  General,  memoirs 

of,  i.  246 

his  Utuatioo  before  the  Revolu- 
tion  ;  efcapes  from  a  judicial 
death  by  the  humanity  of  Ba- 
ron L'Anglois,  i.  246  - 
bis  atrocities  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1793  and  1794  in 
Fbndeis,  i.  2,46 

his  horrid  behaviour  to  his  bene- 
faclor  Baron  L'Anglois,  i. 
*48  - 

fets  an  example  of  obedience  ?o 
the  decree  of -he  Convention 
for  refufr-.g  quarter  to  ihe  En- 
g  iih  and  Hanoverians,  i.  249, 

(».  33) 
his    fituation  af:er  the  death  or 

Robcfpierre,  i.  249 
difgraced  by  Moreau  for  raoaciry, 

in  the   campaign  of    iSco,  i. 

*S°>  (73) 

appointed  by  Buonaparte  Gover- 
nor of  Lllf,  i.  251 

his  ignorance  and  grof>  vulgarity, 
ii.  2^ 


lus  prefr nt  fituation,  and  man- 
ners, i.  252 

See  al»    i.  73  note,  ii.  41 
VENDEAN  AND  CH JUAN  WAR, 

fkerch  of,  iii.  94 
its  primary  caufes,  iii.  94 
Cauneau,  a  prieft,  the  firft  chlefj 

refigns     to     the    Marquis    de 

Beauchamp,  iii.  96,  97 
firrt  rxploi'Sj  and  fuccefles,  of  the 

Vendeans ;  capture  of  Fonte- 

nay,iii  97 
their     aftVrs      now    alVume    a 

greater  co   fistency;  formation 

of  a  Sove'eign  Council,  iii.  98 
differences  amorrg    the  leaders  j 

tw »    d  fljncT:    armies   formed, 

under  D'Eibtc   aid  Chajette, 

iii.  99 

firft   defeat  of  the    royalilts,  in 

-  tht  ir  attack  on  Nantes,  iii.  99 

fubfequt-nt  operations  of  the  re. 

publican  generals, iii.  ICO 
Cgnal  defeat  of  a  great  republican 

force,  iii.  101 
profprroui  Rate  of  the  affairs  of 

theroyalifts,  iii.  101 
further    unfortunate  differences 

among  their  chiefs,  iii.   103 
the  royalifts  defeated  under  the 

walls  of  Choltet,  iii.  103,  104 
defperate  and  barbarous  meafures 

of  the  Convention,  iii.   104 
favage  and  honid  ferocity  of  the 

republican     general    Tuneau, 

and  the  Conventional   Depa. 

ties,  iii.  105  to  icS,  (i.  120, 

122  note) 
plans  of  the  royalift  chiefs,  iii. 

109 
fignal  defeat   of  the  republicans 

at  Mons,  iii.  no 
itate  of  the  royalilt  army  in  1794, 

iii.  i  i  I 
opera-ions   of  Charette    and    of 

Stcfflet;  defperate  fituation  of 

the  Vendeans,  iii.  1 12,  1 13 
treacherous  negotiation    of    the 

Convention,  iii.  1 1 3 

operations 
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operations  of  the  republican  ge. 
neral  Hoch  ' ;  murder  ofChl- 
rette  and  Stoflter,  iii.  1141 
115 

renewal  of  the  infarreCtion  in 
1799,  iii.  115 

•rigin  «f  the  fume  Cbc;.an ;  rt- 
trofpedl  of  the  operations  of 
the  troops  fi  c  illed,  iii.  116 

—  their  ftat.>  in  1799,  iii.  tl7 

Buonaparte  f.-nds  fifty  thoufand 
frelh  troops,  und<  r  Central 
Brune,  iii.  118 

proceedings  of  Brune  and  of  Buo- 
naparte ;  termination  of  this 
co-ted,  iii.  n3,  up,  (%<}i 
go) 

Venue,  its  fubjec-ion  by  Buoia- 
parte  and  Augereau  in  179/1 
i  266  to  269 

Vtnho  Hivefted.and  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  •  campaign  of 
1794,  iu  71 

V-rnignJC,  Prefect  at  Lyons,  dis- 
placed and  difgraced  by  Fou- 
che  for  fupprelfing  the  gam- 
bling-houfVs  in  that  city,  i. 

133 

Verona,  battles  of,  i.  40  to  42 
VOL  NEY,  memoirs  of,  i.  207 

his  fituation  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, i  208 

character  of  h's  writings  fince, 
i  208,  209 

his  po.i  ical  conduct  in  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly,  i.  209 

his  vio  ence  at  that  time  in  fup- 
port  of  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  againft  the  King's 
authority,  i.  2  10 

his  peculiar  warmth  and  activity 
agmift  the  clergy  ;  dreadful 
effects  of  the  princples  which 
he  recommended,  i.  211 

his  work  entitled ««  The  Ruins,'  * 
i.  213 


continui-d) 

h:s  po'itical  theories  Jnd  attempts 
after  the  flight  and  return  of 
the  King,  i.  214 

anecdote  of  his  ridiculous  and 
infolent  c  mduct  towards  the 
Emprcfs  of  RulTia,  i.  215 

his  (peculations  and  ad/enture« 
in  Corfica  and  in  America,  i. 
217  to  219 

~-  his  ace.  unt  (to  General 
Waflvngton)  of  the  ftate  of 
France,  on  his  return  from 
the  latter  country  in  1794,  *• 
219 

his  fubfequcnt  fituations,  till 
appointed  in  1799  to  the  Con- 
ftrvative  Senate,  i.  221 

offKnd.s  Buonaparte  in  a  private 
audi -nee,  by  hin'ing  at  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  i. 
22t 

his  character,  i.   aji 

W 

Waa!t  unfuccefsful  affempt  of  the 
French  to  pafs  this  river  in  the 
campaign  of  1794,  '••  77 

the  pillage  finally  effected  by 
means  of  the  froft,  ii.  79,  80, 

y 

York,  Duke  of,  his  fhare  in  the 
defeat  of  General  PIchegru 
near  Lanftrecies  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1794,  ii.  20,  21 

repulfes  the  French  under  that 
general  in  their  fublequtnt 
attack  on  the  heights  of  Ca. 
teau,  and  at  Tournay,  ii.  23, 
24,  25 

adtious  at  Lannoy,Turcoing,  &c, 
ii.  27  to  29 

enfuing  general  afiault  on  the 
lines  of  the  Allies,  ii.  30 

gallantry  of  the  B.itifli  troops; 
decree  of  the  Convention,  or- 
dering no  qaarter  to  be  given 
to 
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to  the  Brttifh  or  Hanoverians, 
ii.  31,  (iii.   14  note) 
behaviour  of  different  French 
g  nerals,    and  of  the  Duke  of 
Y:>rk.on  this  occafion,  ii.  3Z 
to  34 

ord  Moira  jo'nt  the  Britifh  ar- 
my wth  a  reinforcement ;  his 
Royal  Highnef*  afterwards 
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compelled  te  retreat,  H.  40  t* 

4* 
advances    of    the     French    into 

Holland,  ii.  59  to  62,  69  to  71 
ability  and  gallantry  of  the  Duke 

of  York  in  h:»  operation*,  ii. 

70 
returns  to  England,  ii.  Se 
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